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INTRODUCTION 

TWELVE YEARS of journalistic work and historical study in Rus- 
sia, from 1922 until 1934, supplemented by research in the Soviet 
newspapers and magazines of recent years and by consultation 
of foreign descriptions of Russia, provide the background for this 
book. The importance of the Soviet Union in war and in peace is 
so great and so obvious that it seemed worth while to undertake 
an interpretative study of the Russian Revolution and of the 
regime that emerged from it. 

Two personal experiences helped to shape the mood in which 
this book was written. An American ex-governor, visiting Russia 
in the twenties, told me that it was always possible to elicit 
resounding cheers from any audience in the United States by 
announcing an intention to defend America and the American 
home against the inroads of Bolshevism. The editor of a publica- 
tion which prides itself on the qualities of integrity and objectiv- 
ity privately urged me not to "sock Russia" in an article which I 
was preparing on the status of religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union in 1941. 

Both these attitudes of mind impressed me as juvenile, if not 
downright immoral. Just as I should consider it silly and im- 
proper to go all-out on an emotional crusade to defend "the 
American home" against a more or less mythical menace of 
"Bolshevism," so it would seem to me silly and improper to mis- 
represent the facts about the status of religion or any other 
phase of Soviet life because of contemporary political conditions. 

So this book was prepared without any ambitious political or 
propagandist goal in view. Good relations between nations are as 
ill served, in the long run, by undiscriminating flattery as by 
undiscriminating criticism. There is no sound or valid reason for 
representing political, economic and social conditions in America 
or any foreign country as either better or worse than the objective 
facts of the situation warrant. 

vii 



Vlll INTRODUCTION 

It is in this spirit that I offer this essay in the interpretation of 
a great power and a great revolution. I owe an inestimable debt 
of gratitude to my wife for her cooperation in going through the 
files of Soviet newspapers and magazines. The persons in charge 
of the Russian collections at the Widener Library and at the Har- 
vard Law School have been most helpful and hospitable in facili- 
tating our studies. I should like to acknowledge the courtesy of 
Harper's Magazine in permitting the reproduction in this book 
of an article which appeared in Harpers under the title : "The 
Sources of Russia's Strength." 

WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, August 15, 1943 
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CHAPTER I 
WHY RUSSIA IS AN ENIGMA 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, in one of his striking phrases, referred to 
Russian policy as "a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma." This phrase has a much wider application. It is not 
only Russian foreign policy, it is Russia itself, with its internal 
conditions, its aims and achievements, that looms up as an 
enigma, difficult to understand, for the average foreigner. There 
is scarcely any land of corresponding political importance about 
which so many important facts are unknown while so many 
others are in hot dispute. And there is no large country in the 
world about which the pendulum of public opinion has swung 
so widely and erratically during the last quarter of a century. 

It is interesting in this connection to recall what Mr. Churchill 
said about the Soviet regime at the time of the invasion of 
Finland: 

The service rendered by Finland to mankind is magnificent. They 
have exposed, for all the world to see, the military incapacity of the 
Red Airny and of the Red Air Force. Many illusions about Soviet 
Russia have been dispelled in these few fierce weeks of fighting in the 
Arctic Circle. Every one can see how Communism rots the soul of a 
nation; how it makes it abject and hungry in peace, and proves it 
base and abominable in war. 

American comment was generally put in equally vigorous and 
uncomplimentary terms. Yet the Russia that failed to crush little 
Finland with a Blitzkrieg was the first country that proved able 
to stand up successfully on land to the onslaught of Hitler's 
legions. And denunciation of the Soviet Union has long given 
place to enthusiastic praise in Great Britain and the United 
States. 
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There are several reasons why Russia has been an enigma 
among the nations, especially since the Revolution. 

Russian history has never been adequately known abroad. For 
the educated American, with very few exceptions, the name 
Russia did not arouse such associations of precise knowledge and 
firsthand acquaintance as England or France, Germany or 
Italy. There was a great Russian historian, great also as a teacher, 
named* Klyuchevsky. He died before the Revolution ; no student 
who attenctecl EisTectures has forgotten the experience. His survey 
of Russia's national development from early times, which he 
called "A Course of Russian History," is a masterpiece of 
scholarly imaginative reconstruction. Read in Russian, it makes 
the personalities and events and social relations of the dim Rus- 
sian past come alive with startling vividness. Unfortunately the 
only available English translation of this superb work is written 
in a style that is singularly inept, clumsy and lifeless. Conse- 
quently it has never won the audience that its merit deserves. 

There are other competent works on Russian history, some 
written by British and American authors, others translated from 
the Russian. But the range of Russian history available to most 
American readers lacks a Gibbon, a Mommsen, a Macaulay. 
And because Russian history has not been very attractively pre- 
sented or very widely studied, a muddled scrapheap conception of 
the subject predominates in the American mind. It is an impres- 
sionistic conception compounded of Tsars chopping off heads first 
and asking questions afterwards, of Peter the Great building a 
new capital and working in a Dutch shipyard, of wolves pursuing 
travellers over snowy steppes, of prisoners clanking chains in 
Siberia, of revolutionaries plotting to blow up Grand Dukes. 

Even more confused, perhaps, is the impression of present- 
day Russia, about which there has been a kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of extreme and contradictory views. Russia has been suc- 
cessively regarded as a land of chaos and anarchy, where women 
were nationalized and everything was topsyturvy, as an idyllic 
country of equality and social justice, as the home of a terrifying 
secret police and the scene of bizarre political trials, most recently 
and favorably as the country that stopped Hitler. 
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Very few Americans have known Russia at first hand. The 
resident American colony, both before and after the Revolution, 
has been small. Trade between the two countries has been on a 
minor scale. Whether it professed the Greek Orthodox faith of 
the Tsars or the atheism of the Communists, Russia never has 
liked or welcomed missionaries. And, especially since the Revolu- 
tion, Russia has never been sufficiently comfortable to attract 
the foreigner who simply wants* to settle down and retire. 

Secretiveness and extreme sensitiveness to foreign criticism are 
among the many common traits of Old and New Russia. So it 
has always been hard in Russia to obtain many points of political 
and economic information which are readily available in most 
other countries. And the individual whose business or profession 
or personal interest made him wish to revisit Russia has always 
been obliged to exercise a good deal of discretion and self-censor- 
ship in publicly expressing critical views. In the far-off civilized 
days before the First World War, when one could travel almost 
anywhere in Europe without a passport, there were two lands 
where this freedom of movement was not permitted. These were 
Russia and* Turkey. 

The Soviet regime has been even stricter than its Tsarist pred- 
ecessor in controlling, ta the utmost of its ability, everything 
that is said and written about it, abroad as well as at home. In 
Russia the problem is quite simple. The Soviet regime has left 
far behind the Tsarist practice of censoring newspapers and 
publications. Critically minded editors can usually find means 
of evading a censorship to some extent by an adroit use of 
innuendo and phrases with double meanings. 

But every editor in the Soviet Union must be a Communist, a 
member of the ruling party. So they are obligated not only to 
abstain from criticism of the existing regime, but to make active 
propaganda for it. The effect is very much as if all the news- 
papers ana magazines in pre-war Russia had been in charge not 
of private persons, but of state officials. A similar all-out control 
extends to the radio and to all other means of instruction and 
information. 

Tte few Soviet correspondents who are stationed abroad pos- 
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sess semi-official status. They are picked as carefully and watched 
as closely as if they were diplomats. Much of what they report 
never reaches the eyes of readers of the Soviet press. It is reserved 
for the information of high official quarters. 

Because of this effective governmental control over all sources 
of information one would look in vain in Soviet newspapers and 
other publications for documentary confirmation of many events 
of indisputable importance and authenticity. Nowhere could one 
find in Russia a published record of the famine of 1932-33 or an 
account of the process known as "the liquidation of the kulaks 
as a class/' beyond the text of the decree which authorized this 
measure and a few dry statements that it was being carried into 
effect. For just the same reasons one would not find in the 
similarly controlled Nazi press details of atrocities committed in 
occupied countries or reports of other events which the Nazi 
leaders wished to keep secret. 

Soviet power over foreign observers is, of course, much more 
limited. Yet every means of pressure, direct and indirect, is 
employed to prevent the communication of unfavorable news 
and critical judgments. Since the Soviet regime was established in 
1917 there has been only one brief period of a few months in 

1939 when foreign journalists could send despatches without 
being subjected to censorship. At times this censorship has been 
very severe. Mr, G. E. R. Gedye, an international journalist who 
acted as correspondent for The New York Times in Moscow for 
some time, testifies with numerous citations of examples that in 

1940 he was often not permitted to send news items which had 
appeared in the strictly controlled Soviet press. 

Even more effective than downright censorship has been the 
method of penalizing the telling of unpalatable facts or the 
expression of critical judgments by expulsion from Russia or 
refusal of permission to return to the country. This familiar 
Soviet administrative practice has exerted two unfavorable effects, 
from the standpoint of giving the outside world a steady, coherent 
picture of Soviet development. 

Those foreign observers, journalists, lecturers, writers, etc. 
who did not wish to find themselves excluded from Russia were 
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under strong pressure to put their descriptions of the less pleasant 
aspects of life in Russia in rather euphemistic language. The use 
of veiled expressions might convey an understandable code mes- 
sage to the few foreigners who are acquainted with Russian con- 
ditions. But the great majority of uninitiated Americans were in- 
clined to take the censored press messages and the reports of 
visitors to Russia who were concerned about return visas at face 
value, without making allowance for the pressures involved. 

At the same time the foreign observer who is shut out of Russia 
for overstepping the limits of permissible criticism suffers from 
understandable disabilities. Even if his writing is not affected by 
any sense of resentment he cannot, outside of Russia, always keep 
fully abreast of new trends and changes in Soviet policy. He 
cannot realize whether and how far the conditions with which 
he was familiar have changed. He can follow news developments 
and comment in the Soviet newspapers; but he cannot hope 
always to evaluate new events correctly. 

This brings one to another point that has helped to make 
Russia an enigma. The Soviet Union has passed through several 
clearly marked stages of development. A description of America 
as it was in 1933, when unemployment was at a formidable 
peak and any one who would have eaten three steaks in one day 
and bought a dozen pairs of shoes would have been considered a 
public benefactor, would be absurdly inapplicable to the America 
of 1943, the America of labor shortage and ever-extending 
rationing. 

Russia has passed througK five distinct phases of development 
since the Revolution* There was first the period of civil war and 
military communism, from 1917 until 1921. Then came the 
milder and more moderate New Economic Policy, which lasted 
-from 1921 until 1929. A new era of tremendous strain and 
tension and economic change, of industrial progress and agricul- 
tural reorganization, purchased at the price of much human suf- 
fering, characterized the years from 1929 until 1933. 

From 1933 until 1941 there was a second period of relaxation 
from the extreme rigors and cruelties of the 1929-1933 period. 
There was a substantial rise in what had been a sadly reduced 
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living standard during the later thirties. This progress in material 
well-being was certainly checked and may have been arrested 
altogether by the outbreak of the Second World War, and by 
the sacrifices which accelerated military preparedness demanded 
of the Russians. Finally came the still unfinished period of war 
with Germany, which has brought almost unprecedented suffer- 
ing and destruction, borne with stoical courage by the Russian 
people. 

A statement of fact that might be altogether true if applied to 
one of these periods would often be exaggerated or outdated or 
downright inaccurate if applied to another. For there- were con- 
siderable shifts and fluctuations in ideas, administrative practices, 
living conditions and cultural ideals as between these phases. 

Physically there is much in common between the United 
States and the* Soviet Union. Both, in contrast to the European 
countries, possess the sweep of a vast continuous land expanse. 
The Soviet Union is almost three times as large as the continental 
United States. But it includes a much higher proportion of un- 
productive land, which can never support a large population, in 
the Arctic wastes of Siberia and Northern Russia and the deserts 
of Central Asia. The broad, sluggish Mississippi is not unlike 
European Russia's longest river, the Volga. 

Both countries are rich in almost all the important industrial 
raw materials. Both possess large areas of fertile farm land. 
Nature seems to have -designed both as the centres of big indus- 
trial civilizations. In America large-scale industrial development 
is an accomplished fact. In Russia it was retarded by the long 
persistence of serfdom and its accompaniment, widespread 
ignorance and illiteracy. But Russia during the twelve years 
between 1929 and 1941 did much to make up for lost time. 

A similar physical background has made for some common 
traits in Russian and American character. The American is apt 
to be expansive and optimistic in temperament. "The broad 
Russian nature" is an old Russian phrase ; and Russia has always 
been a country of vast dreams, plans and aspirations. Like most 
Slavs, Russians are generally very likable as human beings, 
friendly, warmhearted, direct, straightforward. Americans and 
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Russians get on excellently except when the Russian is a 
bureaucrat himself or is too much inhibited in his contacts with 
foreigners by fear of the political police. 

But all these physical and geographical and psychological 
similarities cannot obscure certain fundamental contrasts in the 
national personalities of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
These contrasts are very largely a reflection of the very differ- 
ent conditions under which the two peoples grew into nation- 
hood. 

The American has always known the minimum, the Russian 
the maximum of state compulsion: in his daily life. This basic 
fact makes for a long series of differences in the moral and social 
and political values of the two peoples. It is misleading to assume 
that a Russian will react in the same way as an American to what 
the latter would consider an arbitrary exercise of state power. 
The American, even in ^time of war, regards his government as 
something that he can control and change, that he may criticize 
within the limits imposed by patriotism. The Russian, even in 
peace, knows that it is decidedly ^unhealthy to express public dis-^ 
approval of any act of Stalin. A Russian would be simply 
dumfounded if he could listen in on one of our typical radio 
debates of some question of foreign or domestic policy. There 
is no parallel for this sort of thing in the Russian experience. 

Here one must consider the vast gulf that separates the tradi- 
tions and the historical experiences of the two peoples. The 
pioneer settlers of the United States encountered many hardships. 
But they and their descendants enjoyed one blessing that was 
shared by no people of continental Europe, and least of all by the 
Russians. They lived in a country that was free from the threat 
of powerful hostile neighbors. They lived on a continent that 
was not exposed, until the present age of global wars, to the 
danger of foreign attack. 

These circumstances created very favorable conditions for the 
development of a free society. When there was no apprehension 
of hostile attack there was no need for military conscription 
or for bearing a heavy burden of armaments. The absence ol 
pressure from abroad made it far easier to preserve democratic 
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practices at home. For tyrants and dictators often find their 
opportunity by playing the role of actual or pretended defenders 
of their people? against foreign aggression. 

Freedom until the present time from the crushing load of taxa- 
tion that large-scale war requires was one of the principal factors 
in making for the relatively high standard of well-being in 
America. The money that European states squeezed out of their 
subjects for purposes of mutual destruction was left at the dis- 
position of private individuals and business firms in America. 
The result was that the American, in the main, enjoyed better 
food and clothing and lived a more prosperous and self-sufficient 
life than the European of equal ability and capacity. And the 
American business firm could develop its production more freely 
both for home and for foreign markets. The amazing industrial 
development of the United States, of all large countries the least 
burdened with military expenditures, after the Civil War is an 
impressive demonstration of the material progress which the 
whole world could achieve if the blight of militarism could be 
exorcised. 

Of course freedom from the threat of foreign invasion was not 
the only factor that made for the strengthening of American 
democracy and individualism. The inherited British tradition of 
political self-government and the sovereignty of law, the absence 
of any large unassimilable indigenous population, the high stand- 
ard of literacy, all played their part. But the almost universal 
American assumption of political democracy and of respect 
for the constitutional rights of the individual would have been 
subjected to a much graver strain if our history had been heavily 
checkered with major wars. 

The Russians emerged into national life under dramatically 
contrasted conditions. From the moment when they emerge on 
the historical stage one finds them engaged in grim struggles, 
first for existence, then for the realization of certain goals of 
expansion. 

Geographically Russia was a bulwark of Europe against Asia 
and it bore some of the hardest blows inflicted by nomadic 
invaders from the East, In the early Kiev period of Russian his- 
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tory, in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, there are 
records in the old chronicles of constant fighting with the wan- 
dering peoples, of the steppe, 'the Pdovtsi and the PechenegL 

Russia was submerged in' the flood of Tartar conquest in the 
thirteenth century. The Tartar rule was gradually shaken off 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But Russian his- 
tory for centuries was an almost continuous series of wars, regu- 
lar and irregular, declared and undeclared, now with Oriental 
peoples like the Turks and the Tartars, now with the Western 
neighbors, Swedes, Poles, Lithuanians, who barred the Russian 
thrust towards the Baltic Sea. 

These wars were an important cause of the wretched poverty 
of the Russian people. They strained to the limit the human and 
material resources of the medieval Muscovite state. "The state 
swelled and the people grew thin." In this brilliant phrase 
Klyuchevsky summarizes the results of Russia's slow and painful 
expansion of its frontiers during the seventeenth century. This 
expansion, like so many episodes in Russian history, was accom- 
panied by a vast sacrifice of human lives. The last available 
penny was screwed out of the people in taxes, often with the aid 
of the knout, a peculiarly brutal Russian form of whip. A gro- 
tesque situation arose when people voluntarily wished to become 
serfs, in order to escape tax obligations. This method of tax-eva- 
sion became so prevalent that it was made punishable by whip- 
ping with the formidable knout. To be compelled to remain free 
by the threat of being beaten within an inch of your life if you 
preferred to become a serf: here was a characteristic grim 
Russian paradox. 

With most of its territory a vast plain, Russia lacked natural 
frontiers. It was always vulnerable to land invasion. On four 
critical occasions its national independent existence hung in the 
balance as a result of foreign war, sometimes complicated by 
domestic turmoil. The Poles tried to impose their will on Russia 
during the so-called Troubled Times in the early seventeenth 
century. The country was a prey'of internal feuds and social up- 
heavals. Polish puppet Tsars sat in the Kremlin for brief periods. 
But the fierce instinctive Russian nationalism led to a reaction 
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gainst the foreigners, and the Troubled Timeg came to an end 
nth the establishment of a Romanov dynasty. 

Napoleon fought his way to Moscow in 1812. But Russian 
;orched-earth policy, the stubborn resistance of the Russian 
rmies and of the whole Russian people, the severity of the 
.ussian winter, turned Napoleon's campaign into a disaster. 
Lussia not only repelled the invasion, but made a large contribu- 
on to the defeat of Napoleon on European battlefields and to 
le subsequent reconstruction of Europe. 

The Russian state of the Romanov Tsars, which had lasted 
ut the shocks and vicissitudes of three centuries, crumbled under 
le impact of the defeats and casualties and economic hardships 
f the First World War. A period of social upheaval, class war, 
olitical chaos, complicated by foreign intervention, followed, 
or longer or shorter periods of time there were British troops 

1 Archangel, Murmansk, Baku and Batum, Japanese in Eastern 
iberia, Americans in Archangel and Vladivostok, French in 
)dessa. 

It seemed as if the Russian state might break up into frag- 
lents. The whole tier of former Western provinces, from Fin- 
ind in the North to Bessarabia in the South, was separated from 
Lussia. But the Russian instinct for unity under strong rule 
^asserted itself. After the anti-Bolshevik movements were sup- 
ressed the Soviet regime reunited much the greatest part of 
.ussia under its rule. The foreign intervention, which had been 
*eble and half-hearted, left no permanent impression. 

The German attack in 1941 was another formidable threat to 
Lussia's national existence. The Russian people had to face a 
lilitary machine that had ground to pieces every country in 
Europe that had offered resistance. Aided by the new methods of 
lobile mechanized warfare, Hitler's armies pushed far deeper 
ito Russia than the Kaiser's legions had penetrated before the 
Levolution of 1917. 

Russia's losses as a result of the German invasion are colossal, 
"hey are comparable with the devastation wrought by Genghiz 
Chan's warriors in the thirteenth century. The casualties, mili- 
ary and civilian alike, are certainly to be reckoned in the mil- 
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lions. Large cities like Stalingrad have been reduced to heaps of 
rubble. Many inhabitants of Leningrad, which sustained one of 
the hardest sieges in history, perished from cold, hunger and 
disease. But the inherent Russian qualities of toughness and 
resilience have proved themselves in this ordeal by fire. And the 
enormous size of the country has been a powerful shield against 
conquest by Blitzkrieg methods. 

So, from 1240, when the wild Tartar horsemen of Baty 
slaughtered the people of Kiev, until 1941 and 1942, when the 
Germans wrought the same scenes of carnage and destruction 
with modem weapons, Russia has always lived under the over- 
hanging threat of war. There were some periods of fairly pro- 
longed external peace, especially in the nineteenth century. 

But foreign war, actual or threatened, has always been a major 
force in Russian national development. This constant military 
pressure was not the only cause that made the Russian Tsar the 
most complete autocrat in Europe. But it was an important 
cause. And the organization of the country almost on the basis 
of an armed camp helped to clamp down the institution of serf- 
dom in Russia. During the early Middle Ages the Russian 
peasants could move freely, at stated times, from one landlord's 
estate to another's. But during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there was increasing pressure to attach the peasant to 
the service of a single master. 

This was the result not only of the greed of the landlord class, 
but of the military exigencies of the time. The theory was put 
forward that, as the gentry had to fight in the Tsar's army, the 
peasants were under an obligation to support, or, in the old 
Russian phrase, to "feed" the gentry. Peter the Great lent a 
certain validity to this crude Russian conception of the "social 
contract" by issuing a series of regulations that added up to a 
national labor service act. This Tsar of unbounded energy de- 
manded that every young noble should serve the state, either in 
the armed forces or in the civil administration. 

But this requirement became a dead letter under Peter's 
mediocre and slothful successors. The obligation of the nobility 
to render service was formally abrogated in 1762. Abstract 
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justice would have required the liberation of the peasants from 
serfdom at the same time. But the vested interest of the landed 
gentry was strong at the Court. It was only a century later, in 
1 86 1 , that serfdom was abolished by Alexander II. 

So two typically Russian and entirely un-American institu- 
tions, political autocracy and a status of serfdom for the peasant 
majority of the population, were in large measure the outgrowth 
of Russia's hard national destiny, a destiny filled with foreign 
wars, invasions and internal upheavals. It was not for nothing 
that a Russian poet bestowed on his country the name mnogostra- 
dalnaya Rus (much-suffering Russia) . 

In the same way the more ruthless aspects of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, the complete absence of civil liberties, the shifting of 
people around the country regardless of their individual desires, 
the stern punitive measures invoked against the worker who 
changes his job without permission, or who is absent or late for 
work all these things are partly, although not entirely, a reflec- 
tion of the Government's apprehension of war and feverish efforts 
to prepare for it. The atmosphere of the armed camp is no school 
of individual rights. 

It is not only in methods of government that there is little 
meeting of minds between Americans and West Europeans, on 
one side, and Russians, on the other. There are many phases of 
Russian life besides autocracy and serfdom for which there is no 
equivalent in Western experience. And Russians have missed 
many of the elements that have entered into the making of 
Euro-American civilization. 

It is difficult for the American, accustomed to the ideas of 
separation of church and state, of freedom of opinion on reli- 
gious questions, to understand either the curious mixture of state 
control and other-worldly mysticism in the Russian Orthodox 
Church or the doctrinaire atheism of the Communists. There is 
no parallel in American history for the passionate fanaticism 
that impelled tens of thousands of dissident Russian Old Be- 
lievers, in the seventeenth century, to burn themselves alive as a 
protest against the wickedness of the world, and as a means of 
escaping from this wickedness and from the persecution of their 
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belief. Both the absolutism of the autocracy and the absolutism 
of the revolutionary regime are alien to the Western mind, with 
its traditions of tolerance. 

Russia, on its side, scarcely experienced the effect of three great 
movements which became part of the common heritage of 
Western Europe and America: the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution. Each of these movements, in its 
own way, contributed to the liberation of the human personality, 
to the strengthening of individualism. 

The Bolshevik Revolution made Russia more enigmatical than 
ever, in the eyes of the outside world. The downfall of Tsarism 
was generally welcomed in democratic countries. But many of 
the theories and acts of the victorious revolutionaries seemed 
harsh and repelling. The denial of political and civil liberties, 
the "liquidation" of whole classes of the population, the attempt 
to realize professedly humane ultimate ends by immediate means 
that were often ruthless and brutal, inspired doubts and question- 
ings, even in the minds of many who were originally sympathetic 
with the Revolution. 

Russian communism, in its original form, challenged four 
deep-rooted institutions: private property, religion, the family, 
and national patriotism. There have been a number of com- 
promises and adjustments with the early doctrinaire ideas of the 
Revolution during the quarter of a century that has passed since 
the establishment of the Soviet regime. 

But foreigners have seldom been able to ascertain with any 
assurance how far these compromises and adjustments have been 
carried into practice or to distinguish between the sharply marked 
phases in the evolution of the Russian Revolution. Like its French 
predecessor, the Bolshevik Revolution, by the very boldness of 
its challenges, provoked a hostility on the part of conservatives 
that was often instinctive and undiscriminating. For the same 
reason it elicited, among certain radical groups, an enthusiasm 
that was equally instinctive, unreasoned and undiscriminating. 

So for the last twenty-five years Russia has been the theme of 
a controversial dogfight. And as a result there has been a good 
deal more heat than light about the nature and achievements 
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and defects of the Soviet regime. There has been little in the 
nature of an accepted factual common denominator about 
modern Russia. 

Before I went to Russia I often attended the luncheon discus- 
sion meetings of the Foreign Policy Association in New York. 
No very high blood-pressure was aroused when the problems of 
some normal well-behaved country like Sweden or Canada were 
under discussion. 

But when Russia was the subject of the day the atmosphere 
began to crackle with electricity. There were always two vocif- 
erous extremist minorities in the audience. One consisted of all- 
out admirers of everything that had happened, or that the per- 
sons concerned thought had happened in Russia under the 
Soviets. The other minority was made up of Russian fugitives 
from bolshevism, and American conservatives. Before the meet- 
ing would come to an end these two groups would be screaming 
assertions, denials and insults at each other. The harassed chair- 
man would breathe a sigh of relief when he succeeded in bring- 
ing the proceedings to a close without having to call in the police. 

Here was a reflection of the atmosphere in which much discus- 
sion of Russia since the Revolution has been carried on. Wallace 
Carroll, a newspaperman who visited Russia in 1941, tells the 
f ollowing amusing and characteristic anecdote : * 

In the afternoon we docked at a big wharf paved with new plank- 
ing. A dozen heavily built workmen were constructing a ramp of 
logs and planks up to a large warehouse. . . . 

I stood at the rail watching them with Mrs. Haldane on my left 
and a British officer on my right. Mrs. Haldane was usually a very 
shrewd observer, but now she was in ecstasies. 

"Have you ever seen men work like that before?" she asked excit- 
edly. "See how fast they work. Have you noticed how carefully 
they sweep up the chips and shavings? You wouldn't find men 
working like that in a capitalist country." 

I thought the officer was going to explode. 

"Look at them," he cried. "I've never seen such sloppy work." 

1 See his book, We're in This With Russia; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
Boston; 1942. 
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And Mr. Carroll's own impression, backed by that of another 
neutral-minded observer, was that the job was being efficiently, 
but not exceptionally well done. 

A short-time visitor's impressions of a visit to Russia are often 
little more than a projection of his original ideas, favorable or 
unfavorable, about the Soviet regime. When I was living in 
Moscow one popular method among American and other tour- 
ists was to go about trying to read the faces of people on the 
streets. The natural, if inconclusive result of this process was that 
the enthusiast saw radiant joy written in every countenance, 
while the person who came to Russia with adverse preconceptions 
would insist, with equal conviction, that he never had seen men 
and women so bowed down with gloom and fear. 

-'So it is no easy task to interpret this Russian enigma. There 
are walls of misunderstanding to be surmounted, compounded 
of such materials as foreign ignorance of Russian history and 
revolutionary theory and practice, Russian suspicion of foreigners, 
the peculiar difficulties of learning the truth about how people 
are living and feeling under a dictatorial regime. 

But there are three good reasons why we should try to under- 
stand the Soviet regime and the Russian people as realistically 
and as accurately as possible. 

First, Russia has been the scene of the most fundamental social 
revolution of modern times, a revolution that has produced insti- 
tutions which can no longer be regarded as experimental. For, 
while the transition from Leninism to Stalinism has been marked 
by many changes, the framework of a new political and eco- 
nomic order has stood up under the sternest of tests : total war 
with the strongest military power of our age. 

The Russian Revolution achieved by violence and in very 
extreme forms that substitution of public for private control of 
the national economy that is the Qffifl oy-mdMl?- re ^' .CO a -V 9JL 
many mocfcrn political and econpipuc thfokers. In the record of its 
successes and failures, in the very forms which its new economy 
has finally assumed, there are many surprises and many instruc- 
tive lessons. Both advocates and opponents of socialism have 
found some of their contentions upset by the practical results 
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of the Russian experience. And a publicly managed economic 
system, accompanied by political dictatorship, carries many in- 
teresting implications for daily living habits and for national cul- 
ture. 

Second, the Soviet Union has been the only military power 
which has been able to hold its own with Germany in land fight- 
ing. France collapsed with startling speed. The other European 
countries, a few neutrals excepted, either succumbed without 
fighting or were crushed almost immediately. England, protected 
against invasion by sea and air power, engaged only a small 
fraction of Germany's land forces during the first four years of 
the war. It was Russia that proved the key figure in the land 
coalition against Hitler. ; ;; ; y,'! Z " * % ' 

Finally, the Soviet Union seems predestined to play a greater 
international role after the war than either Tsarist or Soviet 
Russia played in the past. The present era of mechanized war, in 
which airplanes and tanks are trump cards, has produced one 
visible result, even before the last shot has been fired. It has made 
the former superiority of the great power to the small power in 
physical force simply overwhelming. Only a country with a 
powerful machine-tools industry can put an effectively equipped 
army into the field. The only alternative that seems to remain for 
the small power in the future lies in association with some general 
scheme of collective security or in accepting the hegemony and 
"protection" of a neighboring great power. And after the terrific 
shocks of the last decade the building up of confidence in any 
scheme of collective security is likely to be difficult, slow and 
gradual. 

So, whatever form of international organization may be set 
up, it is the surviving great powers that will exercise the author- 
ity and assume the responsibility for maintaining peace in the 
immediate postwar era. And of such powers, if we assume the 
complete defeat of the Axis, there will be only three : the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, China will be on the 
winning side and is a country with a large population and vast 
area. But China is still far from the stage of industrial develop- 
ment at which it could turn out the clouds of airplanes and fleets 
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of tanks which are necessary for military self-assertion in the iron 
age which the world is now experiencing. 

At the most moderate estimate the will of the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be almost sovereign in large areas of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe which lie outside the Soviet frontiers. No state 
and no probable combination of states in this part of the world 
possesses the military-industrial might of Russia. Russia will 
possess a similar advantage in relation to its Asiatic neighbors, 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China. It will not be necessary 
to annex these weaker neighbors, to Sovietize them by force. A 
concentrating of bombing airplanes in the neighborhood of their 
frontiers will be a strongly persuasive hint to comply with Soviet 
wishes. 

I doubt whether public opinion in America and England 
appreciates as yet how much the Soviet Union will gain in rela- 
tive strength, how the former balance of power will be upset by 
the political obliteration of Germany and Japan. Making every 
allowance (and a large allowance must be made) for the pro- 
found temporary weakening of the Soviet Union because of the 
losses which it has sustained, the principle will still hold good 
that the combatant who outlasts his enemy, even by a quarter 
of an hour, will reap the fruits of victory. 

Given the elimination of Germany and Japan, the Soviet 
Union will be far and away the strongest land power both in 
Europe and in Asia. Great Britain and America will presumably 
dominate the seas after the end of hostilities. But the defense of 
land frontiers in Eastern Europe and Eastern Asia will be a more 
difficult problem. Great Britain has a f arflung empire to consider 
and has about one quarter of the Soviet population and a lower 
birthrate. Our own industrial and military power will be impres- 
sively great by the time the war is over. But we are already 
learning that it is a costly and difficult process to project this 
power into continents beyond the seas. 

After the defeat of Germany and Japan the Soviet Union will 
be almost impregnable against attack. It will be difficult to hold 
in check in certain parts of Europe and Asia. 

It is no exaggeration to say that one of the principal assurances 
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against the outbreak of a Third World War would be the estab- 
lishment of a firm working understanding between the Soviet 
Union, on one side, and the United States and Great Britain, on 
the other. The key to such an understanding does not lie in the 
childish attitude of indiscriminately praising or indiscriminately 
condemning everything in Russia because of some preconceived 
doctrinaire like or dislike. It lies rather in an adult effort to com- 
prehend intelligently the new Soviet order, its psychology, ideals 
and objectives. 



CHAPTER II 
THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST 

THE SOVIET UNION cannot escape Russian history. The roots of 
many Soviet actions and institutions may be sought and found in 
events and developments that occurred as far back as the days 
of Ivan the Terrible (1547-1584) and Peter the Great (1689- 
17125). There is historic justice and appropriateness in the fact 
that these two strongest figures in the long line of Tsars have 
been restored to official favor in the Soviet Union and com- 
mended to the admiration of the Russian people. Stalin is in- 
debted to both these rulers for many models of policy, especially 
in such matters as carrying out a thorough liquidation of unde- 
sired or suspected individuals and classes. 

If one were called on to name a single dominant element in 
Russian history from the Middle Ages to the present time it 
would be the unlimited power of the ruler. The Russian Tsar 
was an autocrat in a measure unparalleled in European coun- 
tries. He was absolute master of the lives and property of his 
subjects, like a Turkish Sultan or a Tartar Khan. 

Of course democracy, in the modern sense of the term, did not 
exist in medieval Europe. A network of privileges and distinc- 
tions separated the noble from the serf, the knight from the 
commoner, the wealthy merchant or master craftsman from the 
poorer classes in the cities. But in this European society there 
was a system of checks and balances, at least among the higher 
classes. The Church possessed independent authority and could 
sometimes bring the haughtiest monarch to his knees in repent- 
ance. The nobility often acted as a check on the Grown, the free 
cities on the nobility. The privileged orders were a counterpoise 
to each other and to the king. In the absence of any single all- 
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controlling absolutism was the germ of future representative 
government. 

Very different was the situation in Russia. No Tsar went to 
Canossa to perform public penance. No medieval Russian sover- 
eign found himself obliged to limit his own authority by signing 
a charter at the demand of rebellious barons. No court would 
have protected a subject who refused to pay an exorbitant tax 
or to surrender a piece of property which the Tsar desired. Many 
Tsars were assassinated in palace conspiracies. But no Russian 
ruler was judged and sentenced to death by a revolutionary 
court of his subjects, like Charles I in England and Louis XVI 
in France. 1 

The last zemsky sobor, the Russian equivalent for a parlia- 
ment, met in 1649. After that time no national representative 
assembly was held in Rusisa until 1906. The upsurge of the 
revolutionary movement in 1905 induced Nicholas II to promul- 
gate a Constitution, which provided for a Duma, or elected 
parliament. But this body was quickly reduced to a pale and 
unrepresentative shadow by arbitrary changes in the election law 
as soon as the revolutionary tide subsided and the autocracy again 
felt itself securely in the saddle. 

It is not only in the retrospect of modern times that the Rus- 
sian autocracy seems un-European in its unlimited power. A 
number of foreigners who visited Russia in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries reported their impressions of a despotism 
that went far beyond anything with which they were familiar 
in their own countries. Ivan the Terrible made a show of his 
power to a visiting English merchant by ordering one of his 
courtiers to leap to certain death. When the Tsar asked whether 
the British sovereign (Queen Elizabeth) possessed similar power 
the British visitor drily replied that Her Majesty had better use 
for the necks of her subjects. 

1 There might have been such a scene in Russian history after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution if it had not been for the exigencies of the Civil War. 
Nicholas II, his wife, son and four daughters were simply butchered in the 
cellar of their place of confinement in Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk) with- 
out any formalities of indictment and trial because it was feared that they 
might be rescued by the advancing anti-Bolshevik forces. 
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There is little trace in Russian thinking of any idea that sub- 
jects possessed any rights against the Tsar until the great intel- 
lectual awakening and flowering of Russian culture in the nine- 
teenth century. 2 Anr* even then it was deeply significant for the 
future course of events that the majority of Russian revolutionary 
theorists were not so much interested in protecting the individual 
against the state as in using the power of the state to transform 
society along collectivist lines. Many of these theorists preached 
what Lenin practised: the remaking of the social order through 
the dictatorship of a picked revolutionary minority. Had it not 
been for the autocracy of the Tsars, with its blighting effect on 
the conception of individual rights and liberties, the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party might never have come into operation. 
The one was a natural sequel to the other. 

What were the roots of this despotism, unlimited in theory 
until the Constitution of 1905, although it was moderated in 
practice by the emergence of a gradually enlarging intelligent 
public opinion in the latter part of the nineteenth century? At 
the time when Kiev, the old city on the Dnieper, was the centre 
of Russian political life, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Constantinople was the metropolis which the Russians knew 
best, through trade, through war and through religion. It was 
through the Greek Orthodox Church that the Russians were con- 
verted to Christianity. The Byzantine Empire was the state to 
which they naturally looked as a model. 

And this Byzantine influence was entirely in favor of autoc- 
racy. The Byzantine Emperor was an absolute ruler, who was 
sometimes assassinated, but was never subjected to regular con- 
trol by nobles, parliament or church. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople never assumed the independence of the Pope of Rome. 
This spiritual association with Constantinople was emphasized 
again at a later period. A Russian monk sent a message of greet- 
ing to Ivan III, who married a Byzantine Princess, and hailed 

2 Peter the Great defined his own power in the following expansive terms: 
"His Majesty is an autocratic monarch, responsible to no one for his poli- 
cies. He has power and authority to govern his state and lands as a Christian 
ruler according to his will and understanding." ~*>\ 
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him as sovereign of "the third Rome" that would never perish. 
Constantinople, the "second Rome/' had just fallen to the 
Turks. 

The Tartar conquest of the thirteenth century also worked in 
favor of the autocratic principle. Contrary to a general impres- 
sion abroad, there was not much racial intermingling between 
Tartars and Russians. After the first orgy of killing and pillaging 
was over, the Tartar khans were satisfied if the Russian princes 
rendered tribute and paid occasional visits to the Tartar Court 
to render homage and seek confirmation of their titles. But the 
Asiatic despotism of the Tartar conquerors naturally had its 
effect upon the Russians. Moreover, the Tartar rule isolated 
Russia from the West and deepened the chasm between Russian 
and European civilization. 

And in the further course of Russian history the forces that 
made for diversity of political life in Europe were blotted out. 
Russia became a primitive totalitarian state before the word was 
used in political terminology. 

At one time there was a good deal of lusty, turbulent freedom 
in the two large trading towns of northwestern Russia, Novgorod 
and Pskov, which had belonged to the Hanseatic League. But 
eventually both sank to the level of ordinary provincial towns 
under the levelling despotism of the Muscovite Tsars. Ivan III 
took away the great bell that had once called the people of Pskov 
together for meeting, as a sign that such dangerous liberty was 
no longer to be permitted. Employing a method that has fre- 
quently been applied to undesired classes and groups in the Soviet 
Union, Ivan deported a considerable number of the Pskov citi- 
zens and replaced them with new settlers from Moscow. Ivan the 
Terrible mercilessly decimated the population of the two cities 
in reprisal for disloyalty, actual or suspected. 

The boyars, as the older Russian nobles were called, also suf- 
fered at the hands of this stern Tsar. Ivan, who had been slighted 
by the boyars as a boy and nourished an implacable hatred for 
the whole order, built up a terrorist political police devoted to his 
service. Its members, the oprichniki, ranged over the country, 
clothed in black and displaying their formidable emblem, a dog's 
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head and a broom. This symbolized their mission: to sniff out 
disloyalty and purge the land of treason. 

There was no legal restraint on what the oprichniki could do. 
They were empowered to kill boyars, suspected of treason (the 
word sabotage was not known in Ivan's day), to violate their 
wives and seize their estates. The result of this policy was to break 
the inherited power and prestige of the old nobility and to trans- 
fer much of the land, then the principal source of wealth, to a 
new class, selected by the Tsar for his personal terrorist service 
and completely dependent on him for favor and advancement. 
Stalin followed a similar policy, against a different political and 
social background, when he exterminated many of the surviving 
Old Bolsheviks and replaced them with henchmen of his own. 

Civilized modern Russian intellectuals looked on Ivan the 
Terrible with horror. And at first this ruthless Tsar was covered 
with obloquy by Soviet historians. But now there has been a 
swing of the official pendulum in his favor. He is held up to 
respect as a strong ruler who enlarged the boundaries of the 
Russian state. Sergei Eisenstein, a leading Soviet film producer, 
has begun work on a film about the life and times of Ivan the 
Terrible, now officially known under the more respectful title of 
Ivan IV. It is suggestive of the trend in the Soviet Union that 
Eisenstein's first famous production glorified the mutinous sailors 
of the cruiser Potyemkin, while his latest will show the more 
positive aspects of the reign of Russia's outstanding sixteenth- 
century autocrat. Perhaps a sense of historical fitness will lead 
the Soviet political police to put on the picturesque uniforms of 
Ivan's oprichnikL 

Ivan broke the power of the once formidable Tartars and 
established Russian rule over the valley of the Volga, with its 
motley patchwork of peoples. Under this reign the adventurous 
Cossack Yermak pushed into Siberia, where a huge country, 
very sparsely populated by primitive tribes, lay open for Russian 
settlement. But he was less successful when he began to knock at 
the gates of the West in an effort to break out of Russia's land- 
locked position and find an outlet to the Baltic Sea. This pro- 
voked a hostile coalition of Russia's Western neighbors, the Poles, 
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the Swedes, the Teutonic Knights. After long and exhausting 
wars Ivan was thrown back in the West. Russia would have to 
wait for more jfchan a century for its window on the Baltic. 

Twenty yesfrs after Ivan's death Russia was plunged into the 
crisis of the Troubled Times (1603-1613). The ruthless Ivan, 
as lustful as he was cruel, had married six times, in defiance of 
the canons of the Orthodox Church. He was succeeded by his 
son Fyodor, a weakling in body and mind. ,When Fyodor died 
childless, a cunning and ambitious boyar,*5Joris Godunov, had 
gained enough influence to insure his election as Tsar by a 
national assembly. A younger half-brother of the late Tsar 
Fyodor named Dmitry had died some years earlier. There was a 
strong suspicion that he had been murdered by order of Boris, 
in order to pave the way for the tatter's accession to the throne. 

But the ghost of Dmitry proved fatal to the ambition of Boris 
to found a dynasty of his own. A young adventurer who gave 
himself out as the escaped Dmitry found a hospitable reception 
and political support in Poland. He invaded Russia with a band 
of followers, accompanied by some Polish troops. This episode 
touched off the stormy decade of the Troubled Times (1603- 
1613). This is one of the most obscure and chaotic periods in 
Russian history. Every disintegrating force in the country was 
let loose. Cossacks swept up from the South to take part in pillage 
and devastation. Serfs rebelled and killed their masters. Swedes 
and Poles intervened. Rival Tsars were chosen and assassinated. 

The existence of the Muscovite state seemed to be at stake. 
But the Russian people displayed their qualities of toughness, 
resilience, determination not to be ruled by foreigners. Bit by bit 
order emerged from chaos. A movement to clear the country of 
the foreigners and restore a strong central government found 
leaders in Prince Pozharsky, an aristocrat and Kuzma Minin, 
a man of the common people. 

A national assembly, held in 1613, elected a new Tsar, Michael 
Romanov, first of a dynasty that endured for three centuries. 
Peace and the opportunity to recover from the ravages of the 
Troubled Times were purchased by the cession to Poland of some 
Russian territory in the neighborhood of Smolensk. But from 
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that time on the balance of power, as between Russia and 
Poland, steadily inclined towards the former. The unlimited 
despotism of the Tsars was a blighting influence on many aspects 
of Russian life. But it was more conducive to military success 
and territorial expansion than the aristocratic anarchy of Poland, 
where the king wtfs almost powerless and the peasants were held 
in serfdom. The Polish ruling class, the country gentry, devel- 
oped a disastrous habit of engaging in factional quarrels which 
laid the country open to foreign intrigue and intervention, weak- 
ened its power of resistance, and was an important cause of the 
final tragedy, the partition of Poland between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Muscovite state gained a valuable ally against Poland in 
the Cossacks, who had established a wild, free, military republic 
in the valley of the Dnieper. These Cossacks were in many cases 
runaway serfs, peasants of the bolder type who preferred frontier 
fighting to the bondage which prevailed in the settled interior 
of Russia. They settled along the ill-defined southern fringe of 
the growing Russian Empire and served both as a spearhead for 
attack and a screen for defense against Turks and Tartars. The 
spirit and appearance of these Russian frontiersmen are admir- 
ably preserved in a painting by the great artist, Repin, which 
shows the Cossacks in their camp preparing a defiant reply to the 
Turkish Sultan. 

The Cossacks of the Dnieper had been under Polish rule. But 
contempt for constituted authority was second nature to the Cos- 
sack. The arrogance of the Polish nobility, the uncertain de- 
limitation of Cossack rights and privileges, the difference oi 
religious faith (the Cossacks were Orthodox, the Poles were 
Roman Catholics) were among the causes of a big Cossack up- 
rising, led by Bogdan Khmelnitsky, in 1648. An extraordinarily 
spirited equestrian statue of Khmelnitsky in a central square oi 
Kiev still commemorates the anarchical liberty of this medieval 
Cossack community. 

This uprising finally led to the detachment from the Polish 
state of all land east of the Dnieper and of the city of Kiev, or 
the western bank. After wavering between Russia, Poland and 
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Turkey, the Cossacks, although with some misgivings and back- 
slidings, accepted Russian rule as the least of the three evils. For 
some time the Cossacks represented the sole element of turbulent 
freedom in the despotic Russian state. Stenka Razin and Emilian 
Pugachev, leaders of the two greatest serf rebellions, were both 
Cossacks from the Don. 

It is worth noting that periods of internal calm in Russian 
history are broken by terrific explosions of mass revolt. One such 
explosion began in 1669 under the leadership of Razin, a 
picturesque Robin Hood type of bandit whose memory is pre- 
served in one of the most haunting of Russian folksongs. His 
forces rolled up the valley of the Volga, getting reinforcements 
of fugitive serfs. But he was defeated near Simbirsk, in the 
Middle Volga region. His motley hordes, with their ill-assorted 
arms, could not cope with the Government troops, which had 
received some training from European instructors. His final 
downfall was hastened by division among the Don Cossacks 
themselves. The wealthier disliked his primitive levelling tend- 
encies. He was captured and executed in 1671. 

Pugachev's revolt ran much the same course as Razin's, al- 
though it covered a wider area, including the valley of the Kama, 
the main tributary of the Volga. His rebellion foreshadowed the 
Bolshevik Revolution that was to occur a century and a half 
later inasmuch as it rallied the same forces of discontent that 
Lenin would mobilize in 1917. Along with discontented serf 
peasants Pugachev found supporters among the early Russian 
"proletarians," the laborers in the ironworks of the Urals, and 
among the Bashkirs, Chuvashes and other non-Russian peoples 
who live in the valley of the Volga and in the land between the 
Volga and the Urals. But Pugachev was crushed by the trained 
soldiens of Catherine II. And after his defeat and execution there 
were no more big serf revolts. The country was more efficiently 
policed, communications improved, and the old Cossack volnost 
(an almost untranslatable Russian word meaning uncontrolled 
liberty) was tamed. As the majority of the Cossacks became well- 
to-do fanners they lost their rebel spirit and became faithful 
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soldiers of the Tsar, dashing horsemen in war, auxiliary police 
against strikers and peasant rioters in peace. 

When serfdom was abolished, in 1861, it was not under the 
pressure of a peasant insurrection. It was better, as Tsar Alex- 
ander II told a gathering of reluctant landowners, that serfdom 
should be abolished from above than from below. Perhaps it was 
because serfdom was abolished in this way, and with a good deal 
of consideration for the interests of the landowners, that many 
peasant grievances remained unredressed. Russia, as the experi- 
ences of 1905 and 1917 proved, remained ripe for agrarian 
rebellion. 

One very important element in Russia's past heritage is the 
marked time-lag in the cultural development of the nation. No 
European country of corresponding population and political 
importance was so barren in free and questioning minds. During 
the centuries when religion was the first concern of men's minds 
in Europe, there was no Russian Thomas Aquinas, Loyola, 
Pascal, Luther, Calvin or Huss. The most serious schism in the 
Russian Church took place in the seventeenth century, when the 
Patriarch Nikon introduced changes in the prayer books and 
ritual to bring Russian practice into line with that of other 
churches of the Orthodox rite. These changes were stubbornly 
and suspiciously resisted by some of the clergy and parishioners, 
who were known as Old Believers. It is significant of the intellec- 
tual sterility of the time in Russia that xio important question of 
theological belief or church organization was involved in this 
schism, although each side maintained its viewpoint with uncom- 
promising determination and was prepared to give or receive the 
crown of martyrdom. 

There was, to be sure, a certain psychological background for 
the schism. The Old Believers were averse to all the foreign in- 
novations and administrative changes that took place in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and reached their culmination 
in the reign of Peter the Great. Moussorgsky's magnificent opera, 
Khovanstchina, far too little known outside of Russia, gives an 
unforgettable imaginative picture of the clash between old and 
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new in Russia on the eve of Peter's reforms and finds its climax 
in a scene of self-immolation on the part of the Old Believers. 

The Russian Church was weakened by the schism. And it lost 
its last chance to function as even a modest counterpoise to the 
absolutism of the state when Peter the Great abolished the 
Patriarchate and placed the Church under the administrative 
authority of a layman, the Procuror of the Holy Synod. 

So Russia did not share the mighty ferment of ideas that 
coincided in Europe with the struggle between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. It also missed the humanistic culture of 
the Renaissance. Until the nineteenth century Russia conveys 
the impression of a nation asleep, so far as cultural life is con- 
cerned. There is no fourteenth-century Russian Dante, no six- 
teenth-century Russian Shakespeare, no seventeenth-century Rus- 
sian Newton, no eighteenth-century Russian Voltaire. 

Now and then a European would bring into semi-Asiatic Rus- 
sia some western influence. Scotch and German soldiers of 
fortune helped to impart the elements of drill and discipline to 
the raw Russian levies. Italian architects, of whom Rastrelli was 
the most famous, designed churches and palaces. Skilled artisans 
were induced to come to Russia, especially in the time of Peter 
the Great, to teach industrial arts and crafts to the Russians. But 
there was only a very dim and pale Russian reflection of the 
humanist movement of the West, of the rediscovery of the Greek 
and Latin classics, because there were so few Russian scholars. 
Russia was a force to be reckoned with politically and militarily 
long before it was able to make a notable contribution to Euro* 
pean culture. 

A similar unevenness of development is visible in the Soviet 
Union in the third decade of its existence. The Soviet accom- 
plishment in building up industrial and military power is out of 
all proportion to the manifestations of original creative thought 
under the Communist dictatorship. 

Russia was sufficiently part of Europe to be drawn into the 
wars of the French Revolution and of the Napoleonic period. 
But the French Revolution aroused no such response in Russia 
as in the countries of Western and Central Europe. The autoc- 
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racy, the noble-serf social relation, remained unchanged. The 
most visible reflection of the influence of the French Revolution 
in Russia was the unsuccessful revolt of the Decabristi in 1825. 
They were a group of officers who had imbibed progressive ideas 
from service abroad in countries which had felt the impact of 
the French revolutionary changes. 

The reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725) marked the transi- 
tion from the Moscow to the St. Petersburg period in Russian 
history. That revolutionary autocrat shifted the capital from 
old, semi-Oriental Moscow to the new capital which he built 
on the shore of the Gulf of Finland in the style of a European 
city and gave his own name. A giant of a man, gifted with 
enormous mental and physical energy, Peter strove mightily 
to debarbarize Russia, to bring it up to the level of the European 
civilization of the time. It was both a personal and perhaps a 
characteristic national tragedy that the means which he used to 
promote this debarbarization were often extremely cruel and op- 
pressive and won him, in the eyes of some of his more conserva- 
tive and superstitious subjects, the reputation of being the anti- 
Christ forecast in the Book of Revelations. 

From early boyhood Peter broke away from the conventional 
life of a Muscovite Tsar, secluded in a palace and surrounded 
with Oriental ceremony. He loved to talk and carouse with the 
adventurous riffraff of foreigners who lived in the "German 
Village," a settlement where foreigners were segregated by order 
of the Government so that they would not contaminate Orthodox 
Russians with their strange ways and ideas. He learned to smoke, 
a heathenish sin in the eyes of the bearded boyars who practised 
almost all the other vices. He conceived a very unroyal fondness 
for working with his hands. Ships, guns, machines, all the 
material things in which the West excelled Russia, fascinated 
the young ruler. 

He was the first Tsar who left his own country to travel in 
Europe. The story of how he worked incognito in a Dutch ship- 
yard and got into a fistfight with a fellow-worker is one of the 
few internationally well-known anecdotes of Russian history. 
Peter was far from housebroken and, with his boon companions, 
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he left behind him a trail of rowdy devastation in the house 
which was assigned for his residence in England. The sequel was 
a bill for damages and some shocked and disapproving com- 
ment. 

Peter returned to Russia brimming over with plans for the 
modernization of the country. He encountered a mutiny of the 
ttreltsi, .which he promptly quelled, cutting off the heads of the 
ringleaders with his own hand. There was nothing gentle about 
Peter. His son Aleksei, who did not sympathize with his innovat- 
ing plans, died as a result of torture which was inflicted in order 
to make him disclose the accomplices in* a suspected plot. V. O. 
Klyuchevsky, most eloquent and philosophical of Russian his- 
torians, sums up the paradox of Peter as reformer in the follow- 
ing sentences : 

His beneficent actions were accomplished with repelling violence. 
Peter's reform was a struggle of despotism with the people, with 
its sluggishness. He hoped through the threat of his authority to 
evoke initiative in an enslaved society, and through a slave-owning 
nobility to introduce into Russia European science, popular educa- 
tion, as the necessary condition of social initiative. He desired that 
the slave, remaining a slave, should act consciously and freely. The 
inter-action of despotism and freedom, of education and slavery 
this is the political squaring of the circle, the riddle which we have 
been solving for two centuries from the time of Peter, and which is 
still unsolved. 

Peter's reign was a succession of wars with Sweden, Poland 
and Turkey. He took up the historical task in which Ivan the 
Terrible had failed, of fighting his way through to the Baltic Sea. 
After a long struggle, which imposed tremendous burdens upon 
the impoverished people, he was successful. Under the terms of 
the Peace of Nystadt, concluded in 1721, Sweden ceded to 
Russia the Baltic regions included in the modern republics of 
Estonia and Latvia, together with other lands around the Gulf 
of Finland. This had been a war of many vicissitudes. The Swed- 
ish warrior-king, Charles XII, penetrated as far as Poltava, in 
Ukraina, in 1709. But here he suffered a decisive defeat which 
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confirmed Russia's position as the strongest power in Eastern 
Europe. 

Peter's restless energy was by no means altogether absorbed in 
war. He wanted to see Russian ships sailing the seas, Russian 
factories turning out goods which the country had been obliged 
to import or do without. He built the towering structure of the 
Admiralty building, with its high spire, in his new capital. He 
gave instructions for the founding of the Academy of Sciences. 
He planned a canal that would link the Volga with the Don, a 
project which has not yet been realized. He revised the system 
of state administration and set up a "table of ranks" on the Ger- 
man model. Under this arrangement officials received a grad- 
uated scale of higher pay and more resounding titles as they 
moved upward in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 

Peter left behind him a legacy of enlarged boundaries, new 
buildings, new institutions and ideas that strongly affected Rus- 
sia's future development. But he could not transmit his own 
unflagging energy. Many of his designs remained unaccom- 
plished. 

Although Peter's quick and lively mind seized on many West- 
ern discoveries and methods of administration and adapted them 
for use in Russia, he made no attempt to introduce into Russia 
the element of individual freedom and initiative which con- 
tributed much to the scientific and technical progress of the West. 
The autocracy became stronger than ever. There was no loosen- 
ing of the chains of serfdom. There was no experimenting with 
elected representative bodies. The Church was reduced almost 
to the status of a department of the state. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the extension of Russia's 
frontiers proceeded with the inexorable finality of an expanding 
glacial ice-cap. The growing weakness of Russia's neighbors, the 
Poles in the West, the Tartars and Turks in the South and 
Southwest, favored this extension. Under the reign of Peter's 
most distinguished successor, Catherine II, Russia reached its 
natural southern frontier, the Black Sea, and swallowed up the 
greater part of Poland. It maintained and somewhat improved 
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its western boundary under the shock of the Napoleonic War. 
During the nineteenth century Russia made no very considerable 
territorial gain in Europe, but the Empire was rounded out with 
new conquests in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 

More important than any political and military developments 
was the amazing cultural awakening of Russia in the nineteenth 
century. There was a flowering of imagination and of creative 
thought that is all the more impressive because of the previous 
sterile nature of the Russian intellectual soil. There were a few 
pioneers of the future Russian culture, like the poet-scientist, 
M. V. Lomonosov, who helped to establish the Russian literary 
language in the eighteenth century. But if everything written in 
Russian before 1800 (old sagas and folksongs excepted) were 
destroyed by some natural catastrophe, the loss would scarcely 
be perceptible, except to specialized students. Russia entered the 
nineteenth century with an intellectual past remarkably blank 
for a people so numerous and, as the future would show, so gifted 
artistically. There had been no achievements up to this time 
in literature or art (the inherited Byzantine ikon-painting 
excepted), in science and philosophy that could challenge 
comparison with those of England and France, Germany 
and Italy. Several causes account for this retarded cultural 
growth. 

There was the long sleep enforced by the Tartar Conquest. 
There was the chronic exhaustion of national strength and 
wealth by a long series of wars. The unlimited autocracy was 
itself no encouragement to free speculation. This might also be 
said of a state religion that was at once dogmatic and con- 
servative. Cities are the centres of intellectual life, and Russia 
up to very modern times possessed very few genuine cities, only 
garrison towns and large trading villages. 

The nineteenth century was an era of noteworthy cultural and 
material progress for all Europe. And Russia was caught up in 
the wave of this progress. Its two glowing lyric poets, Pushkin 
and Lermontcgy, rank with Byron and Shelley among the leading" 
iitTtne romantic movement. Both Russian poets found 
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much of their inspiration in the life and legends of the Cau- 
casus, with its magnificent mountain scenery and its medley of 
picturesque tribes. 

In the field of the novel Russia, with its four masters, JToktoy, 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and Gogol, and its many lesser writers, 
such as Goncharov, SaltikowShchedrin, Chekhov, Gorky, An- 
dreev, easily surpassed the contemporary achievement of any 
European country, with the possible exception of France. In 
music it achieved a position second only to Germany, with such 
composers as Tschaikovsky, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Rubinstein, Borodin, Glinka and many others. Scientists, such as 
Metchnikov, Mendeleev and Pavlov, artists like Repin, historians 
ranging from the old-fashioned courtly Karamzin at the begin- 
ning of the century to the brilliant and profoundly thoughtful 
Klyuchevsky at the end, all made their contribution to this great 
century of Russian cultural achievement. 

This was no mere emergence of individual men of genius and 
talent. The Russian educated class steadily increased in numbers, 
although it remained relatively small because of the great masses 
of illiterate and semi-literate peasants and the still more back- 
ward non-Russian Oriental peoples of the Empire. But the qual- 
ity of this young Russian intelligentsia was out of all proportion 
to its numbers. In breadth of intellectual interest, in spontaneity 
and keenness of literary and artistic appreciation, in receptivity 
to new ideas, the Russian intellectual, the writer, teacher, physi- 
cian, scientist, artist or student often compared very favorably 
with men and women of similar educational background in other 
countries. 

To what was, for Russia, a discovery of European art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, social and economic theories the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia brought an exhilarating sense of new learning, 
a generous enthusiasm, such as Europe's own humanists felt 
when they began to decipher the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome. Ivan Karamazov, the intellectual among the three 
brothers of Dostoevsky's mighty novel, apostrophizes Europe in 
these glowing words : 
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Precious are the dead that lie there. Every stone over them speaks 
of such burning life in the pastj of such passionate faith in their 
work, their truth, their struggle and their science that I know I 
shall fall on the ground and kiss those stones and weep over them. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that only in the nineteenth 
century did Russians begin to come alive as human beings. The 
personalities of Tsars and Tsarinas, positive or negative, had 
always been important because of the absolutist character of 
the government. A few progressive-minded nobles and distinc- 
tive generals convey a sense of definite character. But until the 
nineteenth century the poverty of individual personality in Rus- 
sia matched the poverty in cultural achievement. Then the ice 
that seemed to freeze the Russians of earlier generations com- 
menced to crack. Figures of world significance began to emerge. 

Perhaps the best known Russian of the last century was Count 
Leo Tolstoy. Descendant of an old aristocratic family, author 
of the two great novels, War and Peace and Anna Karenina, he 
attracted international attention by the philosqiDhy of nonyio- 
^encfe. renunciation of wealth, abstinence arid simple living whicE 
he preached and practised during the later period of his life. He 
was a successor of Rousseau and a precursor of Gandhi, with 
whom he had much in common spiritually and intellectually. 
In his attitude, bordering on anarchism, of rejecting the power 
of the state, in his repudiation of violence between man and man, 
Tolstoy expressed tie unconscious aspirations of the peasants 
whom he knew on his estate, and who regarded taxes and mili- 
tary conscription as two of the principal curses of their lives, 

Tolstoy escaped exile or imprisonment because of his aristo- 
cratic antecedents and because of his international prestige. 
But he was excommunicated by an officially controlled Church, 
although he might reasonably have been regarded as a most sin- 
cere Christian. Other independent minds were not so fortunate. 
Alexander Herzen, perhaps the most eloquent Russian publicist 
of his time, found that he could write freely only in London. 
N. G. Chernishevsky, a man who might have ranked with Mill 
and Spencer because of his encyclopedic learning and his fond- 
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ness for social theory, was broken by a period of long exile in 
Siberia. 

One of the most lovable figures in the revolutionary movement 
was Prince Peter Kropotkin. He gave up a promising scientific 
career to take up the hunted, persecuted life of the revolutionary. 
For a time he was imprisoned in the grim fortress of St. Peter and 
Paul, in St. Petersburg. His escape, after he had been transferred 
to a hospital, was one of the spectacular episodes of the struggle 
between the revolutionaries and the police. To Darwin's hard 
law of the survival of the fittest in a world of struggle, Kropotkin 
opposed a theory of mutual aid, for which he tried to find sup- 
port in science and in history. Forced to live in exile for many 
years Kropotkin returned to Russia, an old man, after the 
Revolution. He found a new form of dictatorial state instead of 
the voluntary association of free communes of which he had 
dreamed, and died, sad and disappointed, in 1921. 

Another striking figure was Michael Bakunin. Like Kropotkin, 
he was an Anarchist by conviction. But, unlike the humane and 
scholarly Prince, he reveled in violent action and was willing to 
resort to any kind of force and intrigue in order to gain his objec- 
tive : the total overthrow of existing society and the substitution 
of anarchist communism. It is psychologically significant that 
this great Russian Anarchist, who yearned for the destruction 
of the state, as the source of all evil, who fought on more than 
one barricade in European insurrections, tried to create secret 
revolutionary organizations, based on the principle of absolute 
authority of the leaders. It was this very principle, successfully 
carried into practice by Lenin, that laid the foundation for the 
Communist dictatorship. 

It was not only dangerous political thinkers like Herzen, Baku- 
nin and Kropotkin who felt the stern hand of the Tsar's police. 
Authors like Dostoevsky and Turgenev also found themselves 
in difficulties. Because he had joined a discussion club which was 
suspected of seditious tendencies, Dostoevsky, under the reaction- 
ary rule of Nicholas I, was condemned to death. At the last 
moment the sentence was commuted to four years of penal 
servitude hi Siberia. Curiously enough, Dostoevsky emerged 
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from this experience not an embittered rebel, but a mystical 
Christian. His views became more conservative and nationalist 
in his later years and he satirized the revolutionaries savagely 
in his novel, The Possessed. The Westernized liberal Turgenev 
was so much harassed by police surveillance that he preferred 
to spend much of his life abroad. 

Yet, although the autocratic system pressed heavily on the 
individual, especially upon the individual of liberal or radical 
views, the nineteenth century was still the freest and most pro- 
gressive period in Russian history. No European country grew so 
visibly in mental stature between 1800 and 1900. No European 
land owes so large a part of its heritage of civilization to the effort 
of a single century. One recalls the enthusiastic words of Gogol, 
who likened Russia's forward movement to the galloping of a 
troika, a Russian carriage or sleigh, drawn by three horses : 

And, Russia, art thou not also flying onward like a spirited troika 
that nothing can overtake? The road is smoking beneath thee, the 
bridges rumble, everything falls back and is left behind. Russia, 
whither fliest thou? Answer! She gives no answer. The ringing of 
the bells melts into music. The air, torn to shreds, whirs and rushes 
like the wind. Everything on earth is flying by. The other states and 
nations, looking askance, make way for her and stand aside. 

The absence of an old cultural tradition lent a quality of reck- 
less boldness to Russia's newly emancipated thinkers. Herzen, the 
coiner of expressive phrases, described Russia as "the land of out- 
ward slavery and inward freedom." Severely curbed by police 
and censors, the Russian intellectual was free from the invisible 
West European restraints of custom and convention. From the 
extremism of autocracy it was an easy step to the opposite pole 
'of extremism : revolutionary dictatorship. 

In the heritage of the Russian past one can find many seeds 
of the great revolution that was to shatter the political and social 
order, and many f oreshadowings of the regime that was to emerge 
from that revolution. The traditional unlimited power of the 
government was an excellent preparation for the Communist 
dictatorship. The Russian folk pattern of bearing great poverty 
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and hardship stoically over long periods of time and then flaring 
up in an outburst of wild revolt was favorable to the success of 
a group of determined revolutionaries who would take advantage 
of one of these moods of all-out rebellion and then lay a heavy 
yoke of their own on the masses of the people. 

The essential newness of Russian conscious thinking on social 
and economic problems, the exclusion of most educated Russians 
from positions of practical responsibility, worked in favor of doc- 
trinaire extremism. Russia had missed the individualist aspects 
of such movements as the Reformation, the Renaissance and the 
French Revolution. It was less touched than any large European 
power by the general trend towards parliamentarism and liberal- 
ism. Among the obvious causes of the Revolution were the 
intolerable strain and dislocation imposed by the First World 
War, the contrasts of wealth and poverty in the country, the hard 
living conditions of most of the industrial workers and peasants, 
the discontent of the non-Russian nationalities. 

Less obvious, but no less important as a cause was the compara- 
tive absence, in Russian historical experience, of anything that 
would cultivate a strong sense of an individual's right to personal 
liberty and private property. No Russian was safe against arrest 
for political reasons. Only a minority of the peasants owned 
their land on an individual property basis. The number of per- 
sons with a conscious personal stake in the avoidance of violent 
change was smaller than in any other European country. On the 
very eve of its fall the Tsarist system impressed most observers 
as a bulwark of conservatism and reaction. But it was also a 
powder-magazine of violent revolution. 



CHAPTER III 
LAND AND PEOPLES 

As THE SOVIET UNION cannot escape Russian history, so it can- 
not escape Russian geography. Many physical and climatic fea- 
tures of the country have strongly affected its political and eco- 
nomic institutions and the temperament and psychology of the 
peoples who live there. 

The most obvious and impressive of these features is enormous 
size. The Soviet Union is far and away the greatest land mass 
under a single sovereignty anywhere in the world. It is more 
than two and a half times as large as the United States. Its area 
exceeds that of all South America. It dwarfs the countries of 
Europe, being more than forty times as large as France. It takes 
eleven hours for the sun to cross the Soviet Union. It is rtight in 
Vladivostok when it is day in Moscow. "N^ 

These immense Russian spaces have more than once proved 
disastrous to invaders. It is not easy to subdue an area that 
amounts to almost one sixth of the land surface of the globe. For 
purposes of defense in depth Russia possesses one of the strongest 
positions in the world. During the First World War Hindenburg 
complained that Russia had no heart at which a mortal blow 
could be aimed. Napoleon had made the same discovery a 
century earlier. 

It is true that the progress of industry and science has helped 
to make Russia more vulnerable to attack in some respects. 
Napoleon marched into Russia in 1812, before the age of rail- 
ways. His problems of communication and supply were vastly 
more difficult because Russian roads were extremely bad and 
Russian towns were few and small. The Germans have been 
able tG utilize railways and to quarter their troops in the large 
towns that have grown up with industrial development. Another 

38 
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new element in Russian economic vulnerability which made it 
supremely important for the Red Army to block the German 
drive for the Caucasus is the dependence of Russian agriculture 
on gasoline-driven tractors instead of horses. It is arguable that 
the fall of the great oil centre of Baku would have been a greater 
disaster for the Soviet Union than the loss of Moscow. Fortu- 
nately for the Soviet resistance, neither Baku nor Moscow was 
lost during the first two years of the war. 

At the same time industrialization has worked in Russia's 
favor in other respects. Districts in the Urals and Siberia that 
would have yielded little or nothing in industrial output a quar- 
ter of a century ago are now dotted with new mines and facto- 
ries invaluable assets in a war of machines. And space remains 
one of Russia's most powerful and reliable allies. 

The traveller in Russia receives the impression of almost 
unlimited horizons. One can traverse Russia for thousands of 
miles, either in the east-west or in the north-south direction, with- 
out being conscious of crossing an important natural boundary. 
The Ural Mountains mark the dividing line between European 
and Asiatic Russia. But the watershed near the town of Sverd- 
lovsk, in the central part of the Urals (these mountains reach 
greater height to the north and to the south), is only 1245 ^ eet 
above sea level. The transition from Europe to Asia is imper- 
ceptible. As Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the most acute and sensitive 
of foreign observers in Russia, remarks: 

Russia is neither Europe nor Asia. She is a world by herself, situ- 
ated between Europe and Asia and, in a way, belonging to both. 

Physically and climatically Russia has many of the natural 
attributes of its vast size. The Ladoga and Onega lakes, near 
Leningrad, are the largest in Europe. Lake Baikal, along the 
southern shore of which the Trans-Siberian railway tunnels its 
way through picturesque cliffs, is the largest body of fresh water 
in Asia. The Volga, which rises in the low elevation of the 
Valdai Hills, in northwestern Russia, and follows first an eastern, 
then a southern direction until it flows through a large delta into 
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the Caspian Sea, is the mightiest of European rivers, with a 
length of 2309 miles. 

Siberia's principal rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei, the Lena, the 
Amur, are to be classed in length of course and volume of water 
with the great streams of Asia, with the Yangtze, the Mekong, 
the Ganges. The economic value of the Siberian rivers is dimin- 
ished because the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena flow north- 
ward through almost uninhabited country and find an outlet in 
the Arctic Ocean. 

There is a monotonous sameness about much of the Russian 
landscape, the forests and lakes and swamps of the north, the 
treeless prairies of the south. But, as one would expect in such a 
large country, there is a great variety of climate and vegetation. 
The coldest winters in the world are felt in that huge, desolate, 
sparsely populated region known as Eastern Siberia, bounded on 
the north by the Arctic, on the east by the Pacific, on the west 
by the Yenisei. And the hottest summers come to the great sand 
deserts of Russian Central Asia, the Kizil-kum and the Kara- 
kum. The climate in the eastern part of European Russia and in 
a large part of Asiatic Russia is typically continental, far distant 
from the influence of any ocean, hot in summer and cold in 
winter. 

The Soviet Union, ^ as measured from north to south, falls 
into six well defined r zones. In the far' north is the tundra, not 
unlike the muskeg which covers much of Canada. Next comes 
the great forest belt. This is succeeded by the forest-steppe, where 
the trees thin out and there are larger areas of cultivated land. 
South of the forest-steppe is the steppe, or prairie zone, which 
includes a large part of fertile Ukraina, the valleys of the Don 
and Kuban and some parts of Asiatic Russia. This treeless region, 
with its rich black soil, is the breadbasket of Russia. The fifth of 
these zones, located in Asiatic RUSSIA is desert and semi-desert 
in character and includes abouCi5 per*cfent of the surface of the 
country. Finally, there are sub-tropic^ 'regions in Russia, the 
southern shore of the Crimea, the Caucasian coast of the Black 
Sea and part of the Caucasian coast of the Caspian Sea, and 
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the hot dry valleys of Tadjikistan and Turkmenistan, near the 
frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, 

Russia's size must be discounted to some extent because nature 
has made large tracts of territory almost or entirely unusable. 
Canada is larger than the Continental United States. But it never 
has possessed and probably never will possess a population com- 
parable with that of the United States because so much of its vast 
North is a desolate waste, valuable only for furs and mineral 
resources. 

In this matter of relation of habitable land to area the Soviet 
Union stands somewhere between the United States and Canada, 
less favorably endowed than the former, more favorably than the 
latter. Compared with the generally fertile and temperate lands 
of Europe the Soviet Union has a formidably large share of its 
territory in the desolate Arctic and in the torrid deserts of Asia. 
It has always been a landlocked country a circumstance which 
has handicapped its foreign trade and limited its intercourse with 
overseas countries. 

The Soviet Union suffers from other economic weaknesses. 
The scarcity of hard rock in European Russia, especially in 
Ukraina, has been an obstacle to the construction of a first-rate 
highway system. Natural resources are, in many cases, incon- 
veniently located. The Ural region, rich in iron and in many other 
minerals, is deficient in good coking coal. Some of the rich cop- 
per, lead and zinc deposits in Asiatic Russia are located in remote 
regions mainly inhabited by primitive nomads, and require long 
hauls to larger industrial centres. 

Yet, when one makes every allowance for these disadvantages, 
Russia is a rich country, as well as a large one. According to 
Soviet estimates, it contains 55 per cent of the world's oil, 28 per 
cent of the world's power capacity, 2 1 per cent of the iron, one 
third of the forest reserves. It is second to Canada in its supplies 
of nickel and possesses large stores of manganese, asbestos, zinc, 
lead, copper and bauxite. It is the second largest gold producer 
in the world. There are considerable deposits of apatites, con- 
taining phosphoric acid, in the Khibin Mountains of Karelia, in 
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the northwestern part of European Russia and vast quantities of 
potassium oxide in the Solikamsk region, in the Northern Urals. 

Moreover, the Soviet economy possesses a good agricultural 
balance for its industrial and mining output. Ukraina, the val- 
leys of the Don and Kuban, parts of Western Siberia contain 
some of the richest wheat lands in the world. Siberian butter and 
dairy products were famous before the Revolution. The rolling 
steppes of^Kazakhstan, a huge sparsely populated territory in 
Russian Central Asia, provide an equivalent for the cattle ranges 
in the western parts of the United States and Canada. Ukraina is 
a big producer of sugar-beets. Excellent fruit comes from the 
Caucasus, Central Asia and the Crimea. Flax is an important 
crop in northwestern Russia and Central Asia supplies the cotton 
for the mills of Moscow and neighboring textile towns. 

With its variety of industrial and agricultural products the 
Soviet Union possesses an economic self-sufficiency that can only 
be surpassed by the United States. Tropical products, such as 
coffee, cocoa and rubber, are lacking and Russia has no domestic 
supply of tin and hemp. 

However, compensations have been found for the absence of 
natural rubber. There is a flourishing synthetic rubber industry, 
with its centre in the northern Volga town of Yaroslavl. Alcohol 
is the base of this industry. Rubber is extracted from kok-saughiz, 
a wild plant discovered in Central Asia and now cultivated arti- 
ficially in many collective farms. Stock-piling and the Russian 
ability to put up with deprivations add to the national economic 
self-sufficiency. 

It is possible that some estimates of Russia's natural resources 
have been set too high as a result of patriotic enthusiasm. But 
there can be no doubt that Russia possesses the material basis 
for a powerful industrial civilization, for a period of expansion 
comparable with what the United States experienced after the 
Civil War. 

Siberia, which is Russia's Far East, may well be in the twen- 
tieth century the same kind of expanding industrial and popu- 
lation frontier that the American Far West represented in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. While much of Siberia 
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is as unpromising, from the standpoint of supporting a large 
population, as Nevada or Wyoming or Arizona, there will cer- 
tainly be room for tens of millions of new settlers as the iron and 
steel works around "Stalinsk (formerly Kuznetzk), the machine- 
building plant at Novo-Sibirsk, the copper-smelting installation 
near ,Lake Balkash, the^Karaganda coal mines and other enter- 
prises form the nuclei for new cities and large towns. 

The Soviet Government has already made various attempts to 
encourage colonization in the more inhabitable parts of the vast 
territory between Lake Baikal and the Pacific, an area of approxi- 
mately one million square miles, with only about six inillion 
inhabitants at the end of the thirties. Farm settlers have been 
offered land on advantageous conditions: free transportation, 
exemption from taxes for a number of years. It was a practice of 
the Imperial Government to plant colonies of Cossacks, farmers 
with military experience, along unsettled borders. The Soviet 
Government has followed the same policy by encouraging Red 
Army soldiers who have completed their period of service to 
settle in collective farms along the three-thousand-mile border 
between Soviet Siberia and Japanese-dominated Manchuria. 

Young Communists have been sent out to take on pioneer jobs 
of building and development in Eastern Siberia and in the north- 
ern, Russian part of the island of i&akhalin. A new town on the 
lower Amur river bears the name Komsomolsk 1 as a tribute to 
this pioneer work. 

Another experiment in colonization has been the establishment 
of the Jewish Autonomous District of Birobidjan on the left bank 
of the Amur, not far from^EQiabarovsk. Yiddish was recognized 
as the official language and Jews were invited to migrate there 
from other parts of the Union. The experiment has not been con- 
spicuously successful. About 20,000 Jews were living in Birobid- 
jan in 1938 and there was a good deal of turnover among the 
settlers. The Soviet Government, for political rather than eco- 
nomic reasons, has been markedly unreceptive to the idea of 
admitting immigrants from abroad in any large numbers, and 

16< Komsomolsk" includes the first Russian syllables of the words **Union 
of Communist Youth." 
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almost no Jewish victims of Nazi persecutions have found an asy- 
lum in Russia. The Soviet Jews, freed from discrimination as to 
residence and employment, showed little inclination to migrate 
to a remote frontier region where tasks of pioneer development 
were rough and heavy, and where there was no such sentimental 
attraction as in the case of Palestine. 

The war with Germany has speeded up an eastward shift of 
population in the Soviet Union that would have taken place 
more slowly and gradually in any event. As the Germans over- 
ran Ukraina, together with a considerable part of western and 
northwestern Russia, there was a massive evacuation to the 
East both of human beings and industrial plant and equip- 
ment 

Precise facts and figures are not available, because the Soviet 
authorities regard all such matters as military secrets. But, as the 
territory which the Germans had overrun at the high tide of 
their advance in the autumn of 1942 normally contains at least 
60,000,000 people, the number of refugees most probably runs 
into tens of millions. All active Communists, except those who 
were left behind to lead the guerilla movement and to carry on 
other .undercover work in the German rear, all Jews who valued 
their lives, many others must have fled. 

Some of these fugitives will never return to their devastated 
homes. It is in the interest both of military security and of a more 
efficient development of natural resources to strengthen with man- 
power and industrial equipment the virtually impregnable and 
inaccessible heartland of Russia, the regions of the Urals and 
Western Siberia which are two thousand miles or more away 
from the nearest hostile frontier. 

Soon after its establishment the Soviet Government made a 
concession to military security when it transferred the capital 
from Petrograd, the cradle of the Revolution, to Moscow, the 
old seat of the Tsais. Petrograd, located in an exposed position 
near the northwestern frontier of the country, narrowly escaped 
capture on two occasions, once during the Russian Civil War, 
more recently at the hands of the Germans. Moscow.is more cen- 
trally located ; in the future it is quite likely that the centre of 
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gravity of Soviet population will shift much further to the East, 
perhaps to Sverdlovsk, the metropolis of the Urals. 

Russia has always been pre-eminently a land power. Much of 
its history is the record of a struggle to escape from the land- 
locked position of the early Muscovite state, which had no mari- 
time outlet, except on the Arctic Ocean. Even after the Russian 
Empire, at the price of exhausting wars, conquered the shores 
of the Baltic and Black Seas it had only gained access to two 
closed bodies of water. Germany has been able to bar communi- 
cation with Russia through the Baltic Sea in two world wars. 
The key to the Black Sea is Constantinople, now rechristened by 
the Turkish name of Istanbul. And Great Britain was instru- 
mental in foiling several Russian efforts to get possession of this 
key during the nineteenth century. The strategic disadvantages 
of Russia's landlocked position have been brought home in two 
great wars. In 1941-43, as in 1914-17, Russia could receive no 
supplies through the shorter and more convenient routes to the 
Baltic and Black Seas. 

The Soviet Government has experimented extensively with the 
possibility of breaking out of this encirclement, which nature 
has imposed, by developing navigation in Arctic waters. Powerful 
ice-breakers escort cargo vessels through the northern ice-fields. 
A new town, Port Igarka, has grown up at the mouth of the 
Yenisei River, north of the Arctic Circle. Many new air bases 
and meteorological stations have been established in the northern 
regions of European Russia and Siberia. 

From the scientific standpoint this Arctic exploration and 
research has been very valuable. Many Soviet aviators have 
gained experience in flying at Arctic temperatures ; and this has 
been of notable practical benefit in the winter campaigns of the 
present war. But the more extravagant hopes of Arctic enthusi- 
asts that regular commercial service could be established between 
Russia's Arctic ports and the Western coast of the United States 
have not been realized. The polar ice remains a tough and 
treacherous enemy. This was shown in the winter of 1937-38, 
when a fleet of Soviet ice-breakers and cargo ships was frozen 
up for the winter in ice-floes north of Siberia. 
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Russia's landlocked position explains why the sea has been a 
minor element in Russian imagination and achievement. The 
ambition of Peter the Great, symbolized in the golden spire which 
rises above the Admiralty building in St. Petersburg, has not been 
fulfilled. There have been distinguished Russian Arctic naviga- 
tors, explorers and scientists, such as Admiral Makarov, who 
perished in the Russo-Japanese War, Admiral Kolchak, ill-fated 
leader of the anti-Bolshevik movement in Siberia, and Profes- 
sor Otto Schmidt, moving spirit in the development of Arctic 
resources under the Soviet regime. But Russia never built a power- 
ful navy or an important merchant marine. Apart from its tem- 
porary occupancy of Alaska and the Aleutians, it never acquired 
overseas colonies. Its growth has been land expansion, a process 
of conquest and colonization of contiguous territory. 

Geography and climate have helped to shape Russian national 
character and institutions. The vast expanse of forest and plain 
and steppe, where so many peoples and tribes live with so few 
natural boundaries, made for the establishment of a single auto- 
cratic sovereignty. Except in the faraway Caucasus, or in the 
high ranges of Central Asia, there were no mountain fastnesses 
where rebels could take refuge, no mountain barriers to the 
expansion of the Russian state. There were no clearly marked 
geographical lines of separation to mark the identities of the 
many peoples, who came under the rule of the Tsars and are 
now joined together in the Soviet Republics. 

The Russian landscape, with its monotony and its sense of 
endless space, contributes both to melancholy and to bold sweep 
of imaginative fancy. The first quality is very marked in Rus- 
sian literature and music ; the second is characteristic of Russian 
social and economic thought. 

The peculiarities of the Russian climate, the sharp contrasts 
of heat and cold, the alternations, for the peasant, of intensive 
labor in the harvest season with inactivity in the long, torpid 
winters have also produced their psychological effects. Russian 
character has been changing under the disciplines imposed by 
the industrial age. But in the past the Russian has been prone 
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to work by fits and starts. Periods of intense application are 
varied by pauses and slumps. He has often proved more capable 
of a striking spurt of effort than of a steady, sustained, long pull. 
The Soviet regime takes some account of these psychological 
peculiarities by resorting to such devices as competition between 
factories for production and efficiency records and associating a 
working task with some general political slogan. It was believed 
that the Russian worker would do a better job in turning out 
locomotives or pig iron or textiles if he could be made to feel 
that his labor was causing displeasure or dismay to some sup- 
posed enemy of the Soviet regime, to the Pope, for instance, or 
to capitalists or imperialists, in general, or, more recently, to 
the Germans. 

The Russians have derived spiritual and physical toughness 
from their severe climate and from the hard living conditions 
which have always been the lot of all but a small minority. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, writing in the latter part of the last century, 
observes that "no one can suffer like a Russian, no one can die 
like a Russian." The truth of this statement has been proved 
again and again during Russia's stern history, and never more 
conclusively than during the last years. 

Another feature of Russia that may well have predisposed the 
country to sweeping and violent revolution is the relative pov- 
erty in those memorials of the past that are subconscious forces 
of conservatism. The superb Kremlin, towering above the Mos- 
cow River with its crenellated battlements and enclosing old 
churches and palaces within its walls, is Russia's most impressive 
link with its medieval past. There are the newer cathedrals and 
palaces of Peter's capital on the Neva. And there are a few 
old cities and towns, rich in monasteries and churches, of which 
Kiev, on the Dnieper, and Novgorod and Pskov, in the North- 
west, are perhaps the most conspicuous. 

But if one takes the ten or twelve day railway trip from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok, or the sooo-mile boat trip from the Upper 
Volga to Astrakhan, one is amazed at the small number of relics 
of the Russian Middle Ages that may be seen en route. The 
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Volga provides an especially sharp contrast to the Rhine, where 
old towns and castles in various stages of ruin constantly recall 
the Germany of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In view of the fact that Russian recorded history stretches back 
for more than ten centuries, it is surprising to find how many 
Russian cities are comparatively young. Under the Soviet regime 
many cities have grown out of former placid and sleepy provin- 
cial towns; some have even sprung up where there were only 
villages in pre-revolutionary times. Magnitogorsk, the iron and 
steel town of 200,000 inhabitants, has been built on what was 
formerly a camping site for wandering Asiatic shepherds. There 
is little resemblance between Stalingrad (as it existed before it 
was shattered by the terrific fighting of 1942), a modern indus- 
trial city of almost 500,000 people, stretched out for thirty miles 
along the Volga, and the quiet town of Tsaritsin which formerly 
stood on the same site. Ther^e has been equally striking growth 
in many other cities, such as Sverdlovsk, in the Urals, and 'Novo- 
sibirsk, in Central Siberia. 

And many of the older I^tissian cities are of very recent origin, 
by European standards. </&ostov-on-the-Don, for instance, was 
founded in the same decade with Harrodsburg and Boonesboro, 
Jhe first settlements in Kentucky. Ekaterinoslav (now renamed 
v Dnepropetrovsk) became a city about the same time as Marietta, 
Ohio. Nikolaev, one of the larger towns of southern Ukraina, is 
a contemporary of Cincinnati. Odessa, Russia's largest Black Sea 
port, came into existence in the year when Ohio entered the 
Union. 2 

So there are only a few really ancient Russian cities. Most of 
these have grown up beyond recognition during the last cen- 
tury, not a few are mainly products of the last fifteen years. 
Especially in Siberia, one always feels the atmosphere of a young 
raw frontier country. _ w 

The Soviet Union is> Baliel Tower .of languages and national- 
ities. The three maia{racial^trains, in the order of importance, 



2 For these and similar facts see Roger Dow's article, "Prostor," in The 
Russian Review for November, 1941. 
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are Slav, Turko-Tartar and Finnish. But expert ethnologists can 
distinguish some two hundred distinct racial groups. The Great 
Russians are the strongest single racial group, numerically and 
culturally, and they have gradually brought the others within 
the frontiers of the Russian state. They constitute a little more 
than half the population of the Soviet Union. 

The north central and northwestern parts of European Russia 
are pretty solidly Great Russian in racial composition. As one 
proceeds eastward the Great Russian strain in the population 
persists. But one also meets peoples with other racial features and 
characteristics. The Finnish groups, Mordvians and Chuvashes, 
along with the more primitive Ostiaks and Voguls, are rather 
thinly stretched out as far to the east as the Urals. The original 
inhabitants of the western districts of Karelia (located in the 
northwestern part of European Russia) were Finnish-speaking; 
Karelia has a long common frontier with Finland. There have 
been political deportations of some Finns who lived in Karelia 
and in the Ingermanland district, near Leningrad. 

In the valley of the Volga and in the country between the 
Volga and the Urals one finds a striking patchwork of nationali- 
ties. There are many villages of Russians, bigboned, for the most 
part, with blue eyes and straw-colored hair. But one also meets 
Oriental peoples with slanting eyes and dark skins. There are the 
Tartars, who live in the Vicinity of the old capital of their 
khanate, Kazan. There are Bashkirs, also a Mohammedan peo- 
ple, except insofar as their faith has been shaken by the Revo- 
lution ; they live further to the east. Flat-faced Galmucks, some 
of whose ancestors took part in the migration described by 
De Quincey hi his Flight of a Tartar Tribe, live in yurts, or tent 
villages, in the arid country near the mouth of the Volga. Before 
the outbreak of the present war there were also Germans in the 
Middle Volga, descendants of the Mennonites and other settlers 
whom Catherine II induced to come to Russia with favorable 
land offers hi the hope that they would teach the Russian peas- 
ants better fanning methods. These Germans were uprooted and 
deported en masse as potential fifth columnists soon after the 
German invasion of Russia began. 
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Russians are to be found in every part of the Soviet Union. 
They are the majority of the population in Siberia. When the 
adventurous Cossack Yermak crossed the Urals in the sixteenth 
century he found a country not unlike the North American con- 
tinent when the first settlers arrived. It was sparsely inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes. As these tribes were less warlike than the 
American Indians, the occupation of Siberia was a matter of 
colonization, rather than of conquest. 

Because Russians under the old regime enjoyed preference in 
the state service and were often active in trade, they spread out 
along the lines of the railroads and rivers. One usually finds 
a considerable number of Russians in the towns, even in Ukraina, 
the Caucasus and Central Asia, where the majority of the peo- 
ple are of different racial origin. 

The Soviet Government has^always recognized, in theory, the 
right of the non-Russian peoples to equal treatment and to inde- 
pendent self-government. In practice political and economic 
authority is highly centralized in Moscow and any nationalist 
movement that is even suspected of aiming at separatism receives 
short shrift at the hands of the political police. But there is 
no legal or general discrimination against the Ukrainian, the 
Armenian, the Georgian, the Jew, because of his race or nation- 
ality. 

And, in line with the principle of equality of all Soviet national- 
ities, the former Russian Empire has been reorganized into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a name from which the very 
word Russia has been eliminated. This may have been designed 
to facilitate the spread of communism in other parts of the world, 
since new Soviet Republics could enter the federation without 
recognizing any Russian hegemony. 

The non-Russian peoples may use their own languages in 
courts, schools, newspapers and public business. If a Russian is 
sent to an official post in Ukraina he must leam the Ukrainian 
language. Administratively the Soviet Union is divided into 
eleven Union Republics. Their area and their population, as of 
Z 939> are as follows: 
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Area (sq. mi.) Population 

Russia ................... 6,375,000 109,278,614 

Ukraina ................... 17^950 30,960,221 

White Russia ............... 48,960 5*567,976 

Azerbaijan ................ 33,200 3^09,727 

Georgia .................... 26,875 3.542,289 

Armenia ................... 11,580 1*281,599 

Kazakhstan ................ 1,059,700 6,145,937 

Uzbekistan ............... 146,000 6,282,446 

Turkmenistan .............. 171,250 ^253,985 

Kirghizia .................. 75>95 M59>3 O1 

Tajikstan .................. 55>545 



As is evident from this table, the division is very uneven as to 
territory and population. Nationality is the guiding principle of 
this administrative division. The number of comparatively small 
republics hi the Caucasus and in Central Asia is a recognition of 
the deep and sometimes hostile lines of division which history 
has created between the peoples of these very mixed racial areas. 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, to give this 
unit its full title, is much the largest in size and includes a num- 
ber of autonomous smaller republics and districts, organized 
wherever there is a compact non-Russian majority in a given 
area. It contains the largest share of the population and indus- 
tries of the Soviet Union. The R.S.F.S.R. includes European 
Russia, except for Ukraina, White Russia and the Caucasus, and 
Siberia up to the Pacific, but not the southern part of Asiatic 
Russia. Within the wide boundaries of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic is also the large, rich area known as the North Caucasus, 
which lies east and southeast of Ukraina and is bounded on the 
south by the towering main range of the Caucasus Mountains. 

The northern part of this area consists of open steppe country, 
some of it very rich farm land. This is the home of the Don and 
Kuban" Cossacks, who derive their names from the two principal 
rivers of the region. The "tranquil Don," as it is called in song 
and story, rises in Central Russia and follows a slow, meander- 
ing, generally southward course that brings it within fifty miles of 
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the Volga at one point (a canal between the two rivers has been 
projected) and empties into the Sea of Azov below Rostov, the 
industrial metropolis of the region. The Kuban, which rises in 
the foothills of the Caucasus, follows a northern and western 
course until it almost loses itself in marshes and flows into the 
southern part of the Sea of Azov. 

The Cossacks, men and women alike, are among the finest 
physical types one can find in Russia. Their remote ancestors 
were the frontiersmen, almost the only free men of medieval 
Russia. Their fathers and grandfathers fought in the crack cav- 
alry regiments of the Tsar. If one goes into a Cossack house, 
which is usually larger and more comfortable than the ordinary 
Russian peasant's hut, one is apt to see an old-fashioned photo- 
graph of a uniformed, mustachioed figure, the military hero of 
the family. 

Because they never knew serfdom and because their liberal 
land allotments usually gave them a fairly comfortable standard 
of living, the Cossacks were seldom revolutionaries. The majority 
fought in the White armies during the Civil War, and they suf- 
fered very much from the deportations and starvation that accom- 
panied the early years of collective fanning. 

But during recent years they have been taken back into official 
favor and have even been given the right to wear their colorful 
old uniforms. The gallantry of Cossack regiments in the Red 
Army has often been mentioned in Soviet war communiques. 

As one travels further to the South and East the tall, rangy, 
fair Cossack gives way to the olive-skinned Oriental tribesman 
of the Caucasian foothills. In the past these tribesmen were in a 
state of more or less chronic feud with the Cossacks and with each 
other. Here the Soviet regime, with its schools and its new indus- 
trial and agricultural projects, has exercised a pacifying effect. 

The Caucasus, that region of high mountains, subtropical 
coastal areas, colorful legends, relics of Greek, Roman and Byzan- 
tine civilization and rich deposits of oil and manganese, is an 
ethnographical museum. It has resounded to the drums and 
tramplings of many conquests and to the marching feet of many 
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migrations. Since the earliest times it has been one of the prin- 
cipal land bridges between Europe and Asia. 

Fugitives and stragglers formed little isolated tribal communi- 
ties in the hill pockets and high mountain , valleys. In the foot- 
hills and along the northern slope of the^/main range one finds 
a series of Oriental mountain peoples/ Cherkassi, Balkarians, 
Kabardinians, Ingushes, Ossetinians, to mention the more impor- 
tant. They are organized in autonomous republics or districts, 
depending on their numbers and the degree of their political 
advancement. Along the shore of the Caspian Sea lies baghestan, 
where some twenty distinct languages and dialects are spoken by 
a population of only about one million people. Daghestan is a 
dry land of bleak crags, with the aul$, or native villages, cling- 
ing precariously to the tops of mountains, where they were origi- 
nally built for purposes of security^ against marauding neighbors. 
The national hero of Daghestan is Shamil, the Caucasian native 
leader who fought a hide-and-seek war of many years against 
the Russian invaders before he surrendered/ 

The three most numerous peoples of thfe Caucasus, the Geor- 
gians, the Armenians and the Azerbaijan Tartars, live in an area 
bounded by the main range of the Caucasus on the north, the 
frontiers of Turkey and Persia on the south, the Black Sea on 
the west and the Caspian on the east. Georgia is located in the 
west, Azerbaijan in the east, while Armenia consists of an upland 
plateau in the south. 

Urilike the majority of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who 
are^Mohammedan in religion, culture and tradition, the Geor- 
gians and Armenians are old Christian peoples. Racial feuds, 
especially between Tartars and Armenians, were bitter in pre- 
revolutionary times and fierce race riots swept the Caucasus in 
times of tension and turmoil, as in the 1905 Revolution and 
during the Civil War after the establishment of the Soviet regime. 

There was not much indigenous communism in the Caucasus 
and for a time there were independent non-Bolshevik govern- 
ments in Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia. But their fate was 
sealed as soon as the Civil War ended with a decisive victory of 
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the Reds over the Whites. All three were Sovietized, with some 
assistance from the Red Army to the local Communists. The 
greatest resistance was experienced in Georgia, where there was 
* an anti-Soviet uprising as late as 1924. 

Each of these Caucasian peoples has its distinctive character. 
Most colorful and picturesque, perhaps, are the Georgians. From 
early times Georgia was a land of roipance and legend. It was 
on the coast of Georgia, then known as Colchis, that Jason sought 
the Golden Fleece. It was to a Caucasian peak that Prometheus 
was bound. 

Old churches and remains of castles show that Georgia pos- 
sessed a civilization stretching back over centuries. As a small 
buffer Christian state, inconveniently close to powerful Moham- 
medan neighbors, such as Turkey and Persia, Georgia was fre- 
quently invaded and pillaged. It sought association with Russia 
voluntarily, early in the nineteenth century. Although there were 
nationalist parties and secret societies under the Tsarist regime, 
the Georgians never fought Russian rule with the implacable 
hatred of the Moslem mountaineers. 

Georgia is a land of alpine pastures and vineyards, where six 
per cent of the population in the past claimed the unproletarian 
right to call themselves princes. Like other parts of the Soviet 
Union, it has passed through industrializing and modernizing 
changes since the Revolution. Its most important natural resource 
is 'manganese. The deposits of this mineral in the vicinity of 
Chiatouri were operated for a time on a concession basis by a 
syndicate headed by Averell Harriman. This arrangement, like 
virtually all Soviet economic concessions, did not work out satis- 
factorily and was terminated by mutual agreement before the 
term of the contract had expired. ; 

The inherent romance of Georgia is reflectejf in its capital 
Tbilisi (better known under the Russian name of Tiflis) . The city 
lies in a bowl formed by surrounding mountains, and its older 
section is a fascinating tangle of cobbled narrow streets and 
houses with balconies overlooking the muddy waters of the Kura 
river.' The Georgian loves show and display. At weddings and on 
other ceremonial occasions he is likely to turn out in the national 
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costume, a long coat with silver cartridge cases on the breast, a 
dagger at the belt, and soft bpbts. 

Erivan, capital of Soviet ^Armenia, has grown very markedly. 
Formerly it was a typical Oriental provincial town of low houses 
and flat roofs, made out of sundried bricks. Now many new 
public buildings have been put up. With cotton-growing and 
cattle-raising as its two chief industries. Soviet Armenia is the 
only place in the world where the cosmopolitan Armenians, the 
traders of the Levant, have a state under their own administra- 
tion. 

There is a striking contrast between Baku, the great oil centre 
which is the capital of Azerbaijan, and its hinterland. With a 
population of about 800,000 Baku ranks among the larger cities 
of tho'Soviet Union. It is about on a par, as regards population, 
with Kiev and v Kharkov in Ukraina an^Tashkent, in Central 
Asia (the latter now swollen considerably by the influx of refu- 
gees) and is surpassed only by the two major cities,* Moscow, 
with about four million inhabitants and^Leningrad, with about 
three million before the disastrous siege. The peninsula that juts 
into the Caspian Sea near Baku is a forest of derricks. About 
70 per cent of Russia's oil comes from this hot, sandy region. 
In the background of the titanic struggle for Stalingrad was the 
rich prize of the Baku oil. 

Baku is a cosmopolitan city, with many Russians, Armenians 
and people of other nationalities, together with the longfaced 
native Tartars. The countryside, on the other hand, is one of the 
most primitive parts of the Caucasus. Illiteracy was almost uni- 
versal among the Tartar peasants before the Revolution, and a 
considerable time-lag must be overcome before this handicap 
is removed. 

Crossing the Caspian Sea one comes to a land of wide expanses, 
vast deserts, dry winds, blue skies, high mountains, lush, green 
oases and Arabian Nights centres of medieval Mohajftmedan 
civilization. Among these are the ancient walled city of Bokhara 
and Tamerlane's favored capital, Samarkand, where the skilled 
archaeologist finds a meeting of Chinese, Persian and other 
Oriental styles in art and architecture, since Tamerlane ran- 
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sacked all Asia for trophies for his capital. This southern part of 
Asiatic Russia presents a sharp contrast, racially and climatically, 
to Siberia, which adjoins it on the north. 

Whereas Russians predominate in the rugged climate of 
Siberia, the hot lands of Soviet Central Asia are the home of 
some fifteen million indigenous Asiatics, Uzbeks, Turkomans, 
Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Tadjiks and several less numerous peoples and 
tribes. To be sure, the racial make-up of Central Asia has changed 
considerably because of deportations and infiltrations. The more 
well-to-do Kazakhs fled over the long, little-marked border with 
China in order to escape the collectivization of their herds. Many 
Uzbeks were banished to timber camps in Northern Russia 
because of opposition to collective fanning and to other Soviet 
measures which upset their conservative way of life. 

At the same time many Russians and Ukrainians have settled 
in Central Asia since the Revolution, some voluntarily, some by 
compulsion. This remote, inaccessible territory is a convenient 
dumping ground for groups, like the Germans of the Volga and 
the Koreans who formerly lived in Eastern Siberia, which are 
regarded as politically unreliable. It has also been a natural ref- 
uge for fugitive^ from the German invasion of Ukraina and 
Western Russia. Kazakhstan, that vast arid region where about 
six million people are spread out over a million square miles of 
land, contains extensive mineral resources. As a result of the 
development of these resources there has been a movement of 
Russian engineers, skilled workers and technicians into the Kara- 
ganda coal mines and the copper smelting plant near Lake 
'Balkash. 

But the native peoples still outnumber the Russians to such a 
degree that five of the eleven Union Republics exist in Central 
Asia. The most populous are Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. The 
capital of the former is * Alma Ata ("Father of Apples"), 
Trotsky's place of exile, which is within sight of the snowy peaks 
of the Tien-shan Mountains. Uzbekistan is a main source of 
cotton and fruit. Between the Caspian Sea and Uzbekistan is 
Turkmenistan, a desert country where the natives wear thick 
wool hats to protect them against the burning sun. High up in 
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the towering mountains that rise along the borders with Afghan- 
istan and Chinese Turkestan are the little Republics of Kirghizia 
and Tadjikstan. 

After the R.S.F.S.R. the most populous and richest of the 
Union Republics is Ukraina. It possesses a generous share of the 
rich loam, the so-called black-earth, which produces Russia's 
largest crops. It is the sugar-bowl of the Soviet Union, with a 
chain of beet-sugar plantations running from the northwestern 
to the southeastern part of the country. With about one fiftieth 
of the Soviet area, Ukraina, in normal times, provides one quar- 
ter of the Soviet grain, two thirds of the sugar, three fifths of the 
pig iron, half the coal, half the salt, one fifth of the machinery, 
one fifth of the chemicals. 

The convenient proximity of coal in the Donets Basin to iron 
in the Krivoi Rog district, in the valley of the Dnieper, made 
Ukraina a centre of the young Russian iron and steel industry 
before the First World War. Besides expanding production in 
such old industrial centres as Kharkov, Ekaterinoslav (now 
Dniepropetrovsk) and the coal and steel towns of the Donets 
Basin, the Soviet regime built up a new industrial area in the 
valley of the Dnieper, within the radius of the hydro-electric 
power generated by Dnieprostroi, one of the first of the big indus- 
trial enterprises which were completed under Soviet rule. The 
new factories of this region were deliberately crippled when the 
Soviet Government gave orders to blow up the Dnieprostroi 
power plant during the retreat from Ukraina in the autumn 
of 1941. 

Racially and economically there is a good deal of difference 
between the sections of Ukraina which are referred to as "right 
bank" and "left bank," because of their relation to the river 
Dnieper. The right-bank, western part is overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural and is pretty solidly Ukrainian in population, except in 
the towns, where there are considerable numbers of Jews and 
Russians. The Soviet Government deliberately avoided large- 
scale industrial construction in this region, because of its expo- 
sure to invasion. 

East of the Dnieper the population is much more mixed and 
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there are many industries. There have always been a good many 
Russians among the miners and factory workers of Kharkov and 
the Donets Basin. In the southern steppes of Ukraina, German 
and Greek settlers add another element of diversity, while Tar- 
tars make up most of the population in the adjacent Crimea, 
which belongs administratively not to Ukraina, but to the 
R.S.F.S.R. Odessa, the largest Ukrainian port, is a lively com- 
mercial city in normal times, with trade and shipping connections 
with the Near East. Of the other two largest Ukrainian cities 
Kiev is the capital of the Republic and has been deliberately 
developed as an administrative and educational centre. Bustling, 
modern-looking Kharkov, in the northeastern corner of Ukraina, 
is a Soviet Pittsburgh, the chief centre of the coal and steel region 
of the Donets Basin. 

Nature made Ukraina a rich and smiling country. The white- 
washed peasant cabins, with flower-pots in the windows, convey 
a sense of cheerful contrast to the bleaker and more drab appear- 
ance of some of the northern Russian villages. But Ukrainian 
history has been turbulent and bloodsoaked to the last degree. 
The very name means borderland, and for centuries these rolling 
southern steppes were an intermittent battleground of Russians 
and Poles, Turks and Tartars. Finally Ukraina became an undis- 
puted part of the Russian Empire, although with an under- 
current of nationalist discontent. 

But after the Revolution there was an upsurge of civil strife 
that tore up the old borderland from end to end. Nowhere was 
the Civil War fiercer and more complicated. While the Red and 
White armies fought for the possession of the larger towns and 
the control of the railway lines, the Ukrainian peasants in the 
back country fought against both more or less impartially. They 
hated the Whites for trying to bring back the landlords, the Reds 
for attempting to force the pooling of their land holdings and 
both sets of combatants for requisitioning and pillaging. More- 
over, the rural teachers and the few other educated men in the 
villages were often ardent Ukrainian nationalists, who wanted to 
cut loose from Moscow. Nowhere was guerilla warfare, a prod- 
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uct both of political dissatisfaction and of banditry, so widespread 
and so hard to suppress as in Ukraina. 

Under the New Economic Policy, Ukraina recovered from the 
ravages of Civil War. But it suffered severely during the derive to 
introduce collective farming and was the scene of a ghastly famine 
in 1932-33. Then, after the peasants had become more or less 
adjusted to the new system and mechanized agriculture was 
beginning to yield productive dividends, Ukraina had to bear 
the brunt of the German invasion. Much the greater part of 
the country has been under German occupation since the autumn 
of 1941. It can easily be imagined what the people have suf- 
fered, between the planned pillage of the German conquest and 
the planned desolation of the Soviet retreat^ between the Ger- 
mans, who threaten to shoot them if they do not cooperate, and 
the guerillas, who threaten to kilt them if they do. Favored by 
nature, but cursed by history and geography, Ukraina will prob- 
ably need many years of recuperation after the end of the war 
before normal conditions of civilized* lif e can be restored. 

White Russia, eleventh of the Union Republics, 3 is a land of 
forests and swamps, located hi the western part of European 
Russia, with its capital at Minsk. Like Western Ukraina, it was 
passed over in plans of industrial development, because of the 
danger of invasion. Most of the people belong to the small White 
Russian branch of the Slav race; there are also some Great 
Russians and Poles, and a considerable number of Jews in the 
towns. White Russia and Ukraina were in the Pale of Settle- 
ment, outside of which Jews, in Tsarist times, were not permitted 
to live, although there were certain exceptions for wealthy mer- 
chants, students and others. 

The Pale of Settlement was abolished after the March Revo- 
lution and Jews, especially of the younger and more enterprising 

3 Five new Union Soviet Republics, the Latvian, Estonian, Lithuanian, 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian, were set up during the periqd of Soviet ter- 
ritorial expansion between 1939 and 1941. As all the territory claimed by 
these republics (except for Soviet Karelia) was overrun by the German 
armies in the first weeks of the war, it did not seem necessary to include 
these short-lived regimes in an account of the Soviet peoples. 
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type, are now to be found all over the Soviet Union. Because of 
this wide diffusion there is no Jewish national republic. Yiddish 
is the official language in Birobidjan and in communities and 
districts where the Jews are the majority of the population. But 
there is nowhere a large enough compact mass of Jews to warrant 
the creation of an autonomous republic. 

The statement that the'. Russian Bolshevik Revolution was 
by and for the Jews has been widely circulated and is one 
of the trump cards of Hitler's propaganda. It calls for an objec- 
tive study of the part which the Jews played in the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement and in the Soviet regime. 

In all the Russian revolutionary parties (not only among the 
Bolsheviks) the proportion of Jews was higher than the percent- 
age of Jews in the populations of the Empire. (There were 
seven million Jews among the 180,000,000 subjects of the Tsar. 
There are now about three million Jews in the Soviet Union. 
A considerable part of the former Russian Jewish population 
lived in regions which were separated from Russia after the 
Revolution, in Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and Bessarabia.) 

There were two obvious reasons for this circumstance. Among 
the Jews there was a much higher proportion of intellectuals, 
capable of thinking seriously about political and economic ques- 
tions, than among the Russians, with their large number of illit- 
erate and semi-literate peasants. In Russia, as in many countries 
of eastern and southeastern Europe, there was a high percentage 
of Jews among the educated middle class, among the merchants 
and traders, lawyers and physicians, writers and journalists. 

Then the Jews, especially those of the younger generation, 
often became revolutionaries because of a specific sense of racial 
grievance. The Tsarist discriminatory measures against the Jews 
were mild, compared with those of Hitler. But in the civilized 
era before 1914 Russia was the only large state that avowedly 
discriminated against its Jewish citizens. There were restrictions 
on places of residence, on admission to the universities, on eligi- 
bility for state service. There were periodic pogroms, mob out- 
breaks of murder, looting and outrage against the Jews; and 
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these sometimes took place with the connivance or without the 
active opposition of the local authorities. 

Discrimination against the Jews in Russia was officially moti- 
vated by religious, not by racial considerations. The Jew who 
professed conversion to the Orthodox faith could escape official, 
although not necessarily social disabilities. But few Jews were 
willing to pay this price for equality of opportunity. 

So, besides sharing the indignation of the more idealistic young 
Russians over the general injustices and inequalities of the Tsarist 
order, the Jew felt a strong sense of resentment at his own special 
plight. It is not surprising that a considerable number of promi- 
nent Communist leaders in the first years of the Revolution, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Sokolnikov, Sverdlov, Joffe, 
Litvinov, 4 to mention a few of the more conspicuous names, were 
of Jewish origin. Of the seven members of the Political Bureau, 
the highest Party steering committee, at the time of Lenin's death 
three, Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev, were Jews. 

But from the indisputable historical fact that a number of the 
early leaders of the Soviet regime were Jews, it would be quite 
unfair and inaccurate to draw the familiar anti-Semitic conclu- 
sion that the Revolution was a Jewish plot, conceived in the 
interest of the Jewish race. The Jewish Communist leader was a 
fanatic of class war. He possessed no Jewish community affilia- 
tions and rejected Judaism just as emphatically as any other 
religion. Rothschild would have fared no better at his hands than 
Morgan or Rockefeller. 

There are no exact statistics on the subject. But it is a matter 
of common observation that a high proportion of the Russian 
emigres, including some of the severest critics of the Soviet regime, 
are Jews. This alone should dispose of the idea that the Revolu- 
tion was a Jewish plot, from which all Jews benefited. 

It is easy to understand why many Jews fled from Russia after 

4 Many of these names are revolutionary synonyms. Trotsky's original 
name was Bronstein, Kamenev's was Rosenfeld, Litvinov's Wallach and 
Zinoviev's Radomisl. Conservative Russian Emigres with names like Zinoviev 
and Litvinov were kept busy for years plaintively repudiating any associa- 
tion with the revolutionaries who had appropriated their names. 
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the Revolution. A considerable number had been engaged in the 
private trade which was destroyed under the Soviets. The Jews ' 
also played a prominent part in the educated middle class that 
attached value to freedom of expression and discussion. Some of 
the Jewish Emigres are martyrs of free trade ; others have suf- 
fered for free thought. 

The originally high proportion of Jews in the Communist 
leadership and in the upper ranks of the Soviet bureaucracy has 
been decreasing for two reasons. There was a very high propor- 
tion of Jews among the forpierly prominent Communists who 
were sentenced to death or who simply disappeared during the 
sweeping Party purge of the thirties. This is not because Stalin 
is personally anti-Semitic. It is because many Jews belonged to 
the cosmopolitan intellectual element in the Party which Stalin 
had always disliked and distrusted, and which he decided to 
destroy root and branch. 

At the same time the spread of education among the Russian 
masses has reduced the advantage which the Jew, in the begin- 
ning, often enjoyed as a candidate for a post in the Soviet 
bureaucracy which required special training and knowledge. 
Incitation to anti-Semitism or to other forms of race hatred is a 
criminal offense in Russia and the Jew no longer lives in fear of 
pogroms, although isolated cases of anti- Jewish feeling are still 
occasionally reported in the Soviet press. A Jew may be appointed 
to a high Government post without exciting comment or criti- 
cism- There is one Jew, L. M. Kaganovitch, among the eleven 
members of the present Political Bureau. But the striking pre- 
dominance of Jews in some departments (the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs was a good example) in the first decades of the 
Soviet regime has been diminishing. 

The Soviet Union has come closer th^a^iny other feirge power 
to solving what is sometimes called the |ewish problejii on a basis 
of assimilation. Completely new living conditions have helped to 
do away with old religious and social barriersTThe sense of Jewish 
racial consciousness, stimulated by persecution and discrimina- 
tion, is reduced to a minimum under a regime of racial equality 
and tolerance. The free granting of cultural autonomy sometimes 
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paralyzes the demand for it. Many Jewish parents do not wish 
to have their children taught Yiddish in the schools and prefer 
to have them instructed in Russian. This is also true as regards 
some of the other minority groups. 

Among the younger Jews observance of old Hebrew festivals 
and ritual has almost died out. Intermarriage with Russians has 
become frequent. The German conquest of White Russia and 
Ukraina has doubtless written new bloody pages in the tragic 
history of Russian Jewry. But if one takes a long-range view it 
may be that the Jews who have absorbed Soviet psychology and 
become adjusted to Soviet living conditions will find themselves 
better adjusted and feel more sense of security in the future than 
Jews in some other parts of the world. 

The nationality policy of the Soviet regime, considered only 
in its racial "arid cultural aspects, and leaving out of account the 
accompaniment of tight political dictatorship which applies to 
all Soviet citizens, Russians or non-Russians, is enlightened and 
civilized. It could be a promising model for future federations 
among the peoples of central and eastern Europe if it could be 
dissociated from political dictatorship and economic centraliza- 
tion. 

Geography, like history, helps to shape a nation's personality. 
The vast sweep of the Russian flatlands proved favorable to 
absolutism. The close contact with Asia and the inclusion of 
many Oriental peoples in the frontiers of the Russian state 
imparted certain Asiatic qualities, unlimited power, indifference 
to individual human life, both to the Russia of the Tsars and to 
the Russia of the Soviets. The landlocked character of the vast 
Russian realm made for political isolationism and restricted the 
exchange of ideas that goes along with the exchange of goods 
with foreign countries. 

Gigantic 'size has given Russia, under every regime, the mili- 
tary advantage, of an almost unlimited defense in depth. The 
rugged climate, the hard struggle with nature, helped to forge a 
people with great endurance, with great capacity for suffering 
without surrendering. And Russia, where the great majority of 
the people before and after the Revolution have been miserably 
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poor, is a land rich in natural resources that are only beginning 
to be developed. This natural wealth has marked it out as one 
of the world's future leading industrial powers, if it enjoys a 
reasonable opportunity for peaceful development. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

SUCH A GIGANTIC social upheaval as Russia experienced in 1917 
was neither sudden nor accidental. For centuries the spectre of 
revolution had loomed on the Russian horizon. The Orientally 
robed boyars of Ivan the Terrible's time, the periwigged gentry 
who attended the court of Catherine II were never altogether 
free from the fear that the serfs over whom they held power of 
life and death might rise up and cut their throats. The Russian 
Tsar enjoyed more power but less sense of personal security than 
almost any sovereign of a large state for generations before the 
autocracy fell. He had to be guarded with the utmost care 
against the possibility that some radical enthusiast would kill 
him with bomb or bullet. 

The long persistence of autocracy and serfdom might convey 
the impression that the Russians are a docile, passive people. And 
there are periods in Russian history, periods of long and fairly 
quiet acceptance of tyranny, that lend some support to this 
view. But these periods are broken by episodes of fierce revolt 
that reveal another aspect of the Russian character: the aspect 
of the eternal rebel. 

Until the nineteenth century Russia experienced several for- 
midable mass peasant rebellions ; these have been briefly outlined 
in a preceding chapter. But there was no conscious intelligent 
revolutionary leadership. This situation was curiously reversed 
in the nineteenth century, the time of Russia's intellectual 
awakening. Throughout that century one finds many individuals 
and small groups devoted to the ideal of overthrowing the autoc- 
racy, animated by some more or less clear-cut blueprints of a 
better order. These pioneer Russian rebels were devoted soldiers 
of their cause and included some of the finest human personal- 
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ities that Russia, or any other country, has ever produced. They 
were prepared to fight against what seemed at the time hopeless 
odds, to face prison, exile and death. But they were seldom able 
to establish contact and understanding with the illiterate masses 
for whose sake they wished to make the revolution. 

The tragic irony of the isolated intellectual rebel of this time 
finds expression in one of Turgenev's Poems in Prose, which 
describes a dialogue between a manual worker and an educated 
agitator. The worker says that there can be nothing in common 
between him, whose hands are dirty and calloused from manual 
work, and the man whose hands are soft and white. The revolu- 
tionary replies that his hands smell of iron, because he has been 
confined in chains for trying to free people like the worker. 
Whereupon the latter replies : 

"So they put you in prison? It serves you right for being a 
rebel." 

It often happened that when young university students (it 
was in this class that the early revolutionaries were most often 
to be found) went out in the villages and preached the gospel 
of liberty to the peasants the latter listened, uncomprehending 
and suspicious, and turned the young agitators over to the police. 
It was hard to break down the wall of suspicion and lack of 
understanding between city and country, between the educated 
and the uneducated. And some of these pioneer rebels were very 
naive and impractical and easily fell into the traps set by the 
police. 

But, although the increasing ferment of the nineteenth century 
did not lead to immediate positive results it was of great im- 
portance for the future. Ideas, traditions, techniques for the 
insurgent movement came into existence. A distinctive type, the 
professional revolutionary, the man or woman who devoted all 
his energies to the work of secret propaganda and organization, 
developed. Ths number of active revolutionaries before 1917 
never exceeded a few tens of thousands. During most of the 
nineteenth century it was very much smaller. But the influence 
of a determined, fanatical minority could be very strong in a 
country where most of the people were illiterate, where the exist- 
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ing system rested on power, tradition and inertia, rather than on 
any popular enthusiasm. 

The first conscious revolutionary act in Russian history, as 
contrasted with the blind, elemental peasant revolts of the 
Troubled Times, of Razin and of Pugachev, was the conspiracy 
of the Decembrists in 1825. A group of Army officers, most of 
whom had served abroad during the Napoleonic Wars, had 
worked out schemes for the establishment of constitutional mon- 
archy in Russia. The death of Alexander I ha Taganrog seemed 
to offer a convenient opportunity for carrying out a coup d'etat. 
For there was confusion in the public mind about the succession. 
Alexander's oldest son, Constantine, did not desire the throne 
and resigned his right in favor of his brother Nicholas. The offi- 
cers, who became known as Decembrists because their movement 
took place in December, induced a Guards regiment and some 
other troops to come out on the Senate Square, in St. Petersburg, 
and shout for "Constantine and Constitution." Most of the 
simple-minded soldiers believed that "konstitutsiya," the Russian 
word for constitution, was the wife of Constantine. 

Many palace revolts, led by Guards officers, had succeeded. 
The Decembrists, with their serious political programme, failed. 
They were poor practical rebels and revealed some of the qual- 
ities indecision, inability to act swiftly that characterized the 
liberal and radical intelligentsia in later stages of Russian his- 
tory. 

After the troops came out on the Senate Square hours of pre- 
cious time were lost in vacillating inaction. When the new Tsar, 
Nicholas I, gave orders to open artillery fire on the rebellious 
troops resistance collapsed immediately. Five of the Decembrist 
leaders were hanged and many participants in the conspiracy 
were banished to hard labor in the mines of Siberia. They left 
behind them the romantic memory of a glint of aspiration for 
freedom; and this was preserved by two of Russia's foremost 
poets, Nekrasov and Pushkin. Nekrasov, in his Russian Woman, 
exalted the devotion of the wives of the Decembrists, who volun- 
tarily left the comforts of the capital to share the bleak, hard life 
of Siberian exile. And Pushkin paid his tribute in an eloquent 
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poem, which, ends with the following lines, in the beautiful 
English translation by Max. Eastman : 

The heavy-hanging chains will fall, 
The walls will crumble at a word. 
And freedom greet you in the light, 
And brothers give you back the sword. 

There was scarcely a stirring of political activity under the iron 
despotism of Nicholas I (1825-1855). It is noteworthy that the 
sternest autocrats of the nineteenth century, Nicholas I and Alex- 
ander III (1881-1894), encountered very little unrest. On the 
other hand, the reign of the more liberal Alexander II (1855- 
1881) was marked by continuous revolutionary activity, which 
culminated in the assassination of the Tsar. Other elements be- 
side the personalities of the Tsars help to account for this con- 
trast. But a law of history that has been too little recognized was 
to hold good in Russia. Successful revolutions are usually made 
against weak, not against strong governments. 

For decades after the revolt of the Decembrists the revolution- 
ary movement was a matter of individuals and small groups. 
There was no possibility of widespread popular participation, 
because of the police repression and because of the widespread 
illiteracy. 

Just because of this repression and this absence of opportunity 
for humdrum everyday work in national parliament or local 
council the Russian intellectual was inclined to indulge in un- 
limited flights of fantasy. The ideal of slow, gradual progress 
did not seem to fit in with the actualities of Russian life and 
made little appeal to the Russian temperament. 

The strong currents in the Russian tide of revolt were socialist 
or anarchist, not liberal. Until the last decades of the century 
Russian revolutionaries of all schools of thought saw in the 
peasantry the olriving force of the coming revolution. They 
dreamed of a Russia composed of self-governing peasant com- 
munes. They saw in the mir, the village community organization, 
the nucleus of a future socialist order. Narodnichestvo, a word 
which might be rather inadequately translated as "people's na- 
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tionalism," became a strong force in Russian thinking. It implied 
not only political exaltation of the peasant, but also a sharp 
cultural reaction against the superficial cosmopolitanism of the 
past, when the well-to-do classes spoke French or Russian inter- 
larded with French phrases among themselves. It implied enthu- 
siasm for the Russian language, for Russian popular arts and 
folk music. Not only revolutionaries, but also some conservatives, 
the so-called Slavophiles, burned incense at the shrine of the 
peasant. The difference was that while the revolutionaries desired 
all-out change, the Slavophiles believed that Russia's three pecul- 
iar institutions, the autocracy, the Orthodox Church, the peasant 
community should serve as the basis for a fraternal society, pref- 
erable to the cold constitutionalism and liberalism of "the rotten 
West." While the intellectuals of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
disputed over him, the peasant led his own secluded life, very 
little conscious of any problems outside of his native village. In 
most cases he would probably have reacted with the most famil- 
iar and least printable of Russian oaths if he had been compelled 
to listen to the discussions which the city barins * were carrying 
on about him. 

Russia was politically frozen under the rule of Nicholas I, al- 
though its intellectual awakening was already in full course. The 
unsuccessful Crimean War, in which Great Britain and France 
intervened against Russia on the side of Turkey, was a blow to 
the prestige of autocracy. The new Tsar, Alexander II, inaugu- 
rated an era of reforms. The most important of these was the 
abolition of serfdom in 1861. Limited local self-government was 
provided by the institution of zemstvos, or county councils. The 
regime in the armed forces was modernized and made more 
humane. 

But Alexander II did not go far enough to satisfy the radical 
wing of Russian public opinion. Moreover, he became more con- 
servative as a consequence of several events in the sixties, a mys- 
terious fire in St. Petersburg, attributed to radical incendiaries, 
an uprising in Poland, an attempt on his life. Meanwhile the 
revolutionary movement, although it was still restricted to a very 

1 The peasant in pre-revolutlonary times usually addressed as '*barin, > * 
or master, any one who seemed to belong to the well-to-do classes. 
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small fraction of the people, was broadening and attracting 
more followers. 

A marked difference in the personnel and tone of the revolu- 
tionary movement is evident in the sixties. Up to that time Rus- 
sia's radical thinkers had been, in the main, cultivated members 
of the upper classes. Now a more plebeian element came into the 
foreground. This was partly because opportunities for education 
became more available to the poorer classes, although they re- 
mained very restricted. A number of young men and women 
preached and practised the creed of nihilism. Turgenev has given 
an admirable sketch of the nihilist in Bazarov, the hero of his 
novel, Fathers and Sons. The nihilist was deliberately rough in 
manner, negligent in dress, contemptuous of social niceties. He 
professed an extreme and rather crude materialism in philosophy, 
scorned poetry and sentiment, exalted science. A group of nihilist 
students at Heidelberg published a magazine with the suggestive 
title: / spit on everything. Some of the older radicals, like 
Herzen, looked askance at the nihilists and were despised them- 
selves by the younger generation as outmoded liberals and aristo- 
crats. 

The two most marked tendencies among the revolutionaries of 
the seventies were to "go to the people" and to concentrate on 
the assassination of the Tsar, as the supreme form of political 
protest. It was Herzen who had thrown out the phrase V narod 
("To the people") when some students were expelled from the 
universities for holding unconventional ideas. And for a time the 
impulse to "go to the people" assumed almost the form of a 
religious crusade. Many enthusiastic young men and women 
went into the villages, eager both to draw the peasants into 
political activity and to serve them as teachers, doctors, nurses. 

A long series of plots against the Tsar's life reached a success- 
ful climax when a group of determined regicides belonging to 
the secret society, "Narodnaya Volya" ("People's Will") organ- 
ized the assassination of Alexander II as he was riding through 
the streets of St. Petersburg. The circumstances of the killing 
were highly dramatic. The first bomb, thrown by one of the 
plotters named Rysakov, exploded, killing and wounding some 
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of the Tsar's bodyguard. Alexander himself was unharmed. But 
when he paused to question Rysakov and inquire after the fate 
of the soldiers, another revolutionary^ Grinevitsky, hurled a 
second bomb, killing himself and mortally wounding the Tsar. 

But the elimination of one Tsar did not overthrow the 
autocracy. The new sovereign, Alexander III, was a more un- 
compromising reactionary than his father. The idea of granting 
a constitution, which Alexander II had been seriously consider- 
ing, was put aside. A mood of disillusionment prevailed in the 
revolutionary camp. All the means employed, from word-of- 
mouth agitation among the peasants to assassinating the Tsar, 
had apparently failed to shake the foundations of the regime. 
The eighties were a period of apathy and inactivity. It was one 
of the few exceptions to this mood when a group of five students 
in St. Petersburg tried to kill Alexander III on March i, 1887, 
on the sixth anniversary of the assassination of his father. The 
police discovered the plot. The students were hanged. Their 
leader, a young man named Alexander Ulyanov, pronounced 
the following justification of his act before the court : 

Terror is the sole form of defense left to a minority that is strong 
only in spiritual force and in the consciousness that it is right against 
the physical force of the majority. Among the Russian people there 
will always be found scores who are so devoted to their ideas that 
it is no sacrifice for them to die for their cause. 

Alexander Ulyanov had a younger brother, Vladimir, better 
known to the world under his revolutionary pseudonym of Lenin, 
who was to be the victorious leader of the revolution for which 
so many had suffered and died. Vladimir, who was then seven- 
teen years old, was hardened in his own revolutionary faith by 
the death of his brilliant, admired and beloved brother. 

The sweeping peasant revolt which was the dream of radical 
extremists did not occur during the nineteenth century. But two 
new developments towards the end of the century helped to 
strengthen the revolutionary cause and promoted a revival of 
underground activity in the nineties. The industrial working 
class, although still a small minority of the population, was in- 
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creasing rapidly in numbers as the number of factories, mines 
and railways multiplied. Russia was an undeveloped field for 
the capital investment of Western Europe. Foreign funds flowed 
into the country at an accelerated rate after the conclusion of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance in 1891. Beween 1881 and 1896 
the number of factory workers more than doubled, growing from 
770,000 to 1,742,000. 

Now the peasant who became a factory worker was much 
more susceptible to revolutionary agitation than the peasant 
who remained in his remote dusty village. The very atmosphere 
of the city or large town tended to encourage a receptive attitude 
towards new ideas. And the industrial worker in Russia, as in 
other countries, soon learned the usefulness of the strike as a 
means of defending his interests. 

The growth of industry, hitherto a minor element in the Rus- 
sian economy, led to new trends in revolutionary thinking. The 
Socialist Revolutionary Party upheld, in the main, the old ideal 
of peasant socialism, although its programme was vague and, in 
typically Russian fashion, it was usually split between various 
groups. 

But some of the revolutionaries, including the young Lenin, 
were attracted by the theories of Karl Marx. His conviction that 
every country would pajss through a phase of capitalist develop- 
ment as a prelude to the coming of socialism was vindicated 
by what was happening in Russia. The hope that Russia could 
escape the class struggle and proceed to immediate socialism by 
way of the peasant community lost ground. For Russia was be- 
latedly entering a familiar cycle of capitalist development. 

The Russian Social Democratic Party, composed of disciples 
of Marx, held its first convention in Minsk in 1898. It issued a 
resolution to the effect that "the Russian proletariat will cast off 
from itself the yoke of the autocracy in order with all the greater 
energy to continue the struggle with capitalism and with the 
bourgeoisie, until the final victory of socialism." 

The delegates were promptly arrested and subsequent con- 
gresses were held in foreign cities, such as Brussels, London and 
Stockholm, in order to escape the surveillance of the police. 
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The other factor that strengthened the revolutionary move- 
ment was the tendency, under Alexander III and Nicholas II, 
to Russify parts of the empire where the majority of the people 
were not Russians. Restrictive measures against the Jews were 
tightened. There was a systematic effort to promote Russian at 
the expense of other languages ; and there was a corresponding 
reaction in Finland and Poland, in the Caucasus, wherever the 
non-Russian peoples" were sufficiently advanced to possess a sense 
of cultural nationalism. This sense of national discrimination, 
of being treated as second-class citizens, helped to make revolu- 
tionaries among Jews Poles, Finns and Caucasians of the 
younger generation. 

A major split in the Social Democratic Party occurred in the 
first years of the present century. Differences of opinion were 
frequent among all the Russian revolutionary groups. These 
were composed of persecuted, harassed, nervous, embittered 
men and women, constantly under the shadow of arrest if they 
were in Russia, forced to live in poverty and- hardship, as a gen- 
eral rule, if they went abroad. It is not surprising that they often 
developed the traits of persecuted religious sectarians. They at- 
tached undue importance to every word of a doctrinaire formula. 
They found unconscious compensation for the frustration of 
their daily lives b" conducting bitter factional polemics within 
their own ranks. 

To describe all these heresies and internal feuds would be an 
unduly protracted task. But the breach between the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks, as the two larger groups in the Social 
Democratic Party were called, 2 was of more than average intrin- 
sic importance. The Bolsheviks, under Lenin's leadership, stood 
for the iron centralized discipline that has characterized the Com- 
munist Party ever since the establishment of the Soviet regime. 
"Give us an organization of revolutionaries/' Lenin wrote in a 
prophetic moment, "and we will turn Russia upside down. 35 

2 The words Bolshevik and Menshevik are derived from the Russian words 
bolshinstvo (majority) and menshinstvo (minority) and owe their origin 
to a Congress at which Lenin's supporters were in the majority on most dis- 
puted issues. At Lenin's suggestion the Bolshevik Party changed its name 
to Communist in 1919. 
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So the Bolshevik has always been schooled in obedience to the 
direction of the Party leadership, as the first virtue. As Marxists 
the Bolsheviks recognized that Russia was not economically ripe 
for full-fledged socialism. But Lenin rejected the idea of coopera- 
tion with middle-class liberals and looked on the peasant as the 
potential political ally of the working class. One of his favorite 
phrases was "the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry." To a Russian the expression "democratic dicta- 
torship" did not convey the sharp contradictory dissonance that 
it would have aroused in a Western mind. 

The Mensheviks drew other lessons from the teachings of 
Marx. They argued that, as Russia was not prepared for an 
immediate transition to socialism, the first aim of a socialist 
party should be to bring about democratic changes which would 
assure political and civil liberties and freedom of trade-union 
organization. In order to achieve these objectives they were will- 
ing to cooperate with the liberals, who by this time possessed 
their political organization in the Constitutional Democratic, or 
Cadet Party. 

The difference between Bolshevik and Menshevik was a mat- 
ter of psychology, as well as of ideas. The Bolshevik Party gen- 
erally attracted the devotee with a single-track mind, the man or 
woman who was willing to sacrifice all freedom of judgment for 
the sake of revolutionary action. The typical Menshevik was 
more like a Western Socialist in his outlook, inclined to take a 
looser conception of party discipline, to exercise individual 
freedom of judgment, to prefer parliamentary methods to direct 
forceful action. 

The Mensheviks and the more moderate Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries would have constituted an excellent Left opposition in 
the parliament of an orderly democracy. They could not ride the 
wild storm of the coming Russian Revolution and Civil War. 
The Bolsheviks could and did ride this storm and directed it to 
their own ends. But they did this at a price which their own 
more idealistic members might have shrunk from contemplating, 
if the scroll of the events that were to take place in the next quar- 
ter of a century could have been unrolled before them in 1917. 
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This price was long continued terrorism and suppression of per- 
sonal freedom, carried to such a point that it meant death war- 
rants, moral and physical, for many of the old Party members. 

Theoretical discussion gavejvvay to mass action in 1905, when 
Russia witnessed a preview (Lenin called it a dress rehearsal) of 
the great upheaval of 1917. The Tsarist Government had blun- 
dered into an unpopular and unsuccessful war with Japan. War 
fanned the flames of popular discontent. The repeated defeats on 
land and sea in the Far East discredited the Government. 

January 22, 1905, is remembered in Russian history as "bloody 
Sunday." A large crowd of workers, carrying ikons and placards 
with patriotic slogans and led by Father Gapon, a priest who 
sympathized with labor demands, marched through the streets 
of St. Petersburg to present a petition to the Tsar. They were fired 
on by troops guarding the Imperial Palace and hundreds of 
people were killed and wounded. 

A wave of bitter resentment swept the country. Strikes, some- 
times accompanied by clashes with troops and police, student 
demonstrations, riotous seizures of big estates by peasants, 
mutinies in the Navy, occurred in quick succession during the 
turbulent year 1905. The Government for months gave an im- 
pression of confused helplessness, unwilling to come to terms with 
the insurgent movement, but unable to repress it. Soviets (the 
Russian word Soviet means council) sprang up in the larger 
cities. These were composed of delegates from the factories, 
representatives of the trade-unions and of the more leftwing 
political parties. These bodies exercised a good deal of powei 
during the temporary breakdown of regular authority. 

The high tide of the insurrectionary movement was reached in 
October. A general strike tied up the country's communications 
and the Tsar found himself obliged to proclaim a Constitution 
which included provision for the establishment of a Duma, or 
parliament. Then a period of recession set in. As the astute 
Premier, Count Sergius Witte, had foreseen, the granting of a 
constitution drove a wedge between the moderates, who were 
mainly concerned with the establishment of political democracy, 
and the extremists, who aimed at a social revolution. 
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A primary weakness of the 1905 revolt was the lack of a direct- 
ing general staff. So the Government was able to crush various 
manifestations of discontent separately. Its position was strength- 
ened by the conclusion of peace with Japan on September 5. This 
made it possible to bring back reliable troops from the front. A 
series of pogroms against the Jews in Odessa and other cities and 
towns of the South and West, incited by the Union of Russian 
People, a reactionary nationalist anti-Semitic organization, 
brought confusion into the revolutionary ranks. Some who had 
joined the movement in the hope of loot and pillage were di- 
verted to attacking the Jews. Further strike appeals attracted 
less and less response. By December the Government felt strong 
enough to arrest the members of the St. Petersburg Soviet. Armed 
uprisings by the workers in some cities and towns were sup- 
pressed. The most serious of these was in Moscow, where tEe 
workers of the Presnaya textile district, christened Red Presnaya 
under the Soviet regime, fought for days until they were sub- 
dued by artillery fire. 

A new Premier, Peter Stolypin, put down peasant disturbances 
and sporadic outbursts of violence in the towns with a stern 
hand. "Stolypin necktie" became a byword for the hangman's 
noose. Stolypin arrested the Socialist members of the Second 
Duma in 1907 and revised the election system in such a manner 
as to insure a preponderance of representation for the wealthy 
and landowning classes. Whereas the First and Second Dumas 
were stormy and full of turbulent opposition, the Third and 
Fourth were strongly conservative. 

Stolypin tried to solve the land problem along new lines. The 
peasants when freed from serfdom had been left under the 
authority of the mir, or village community, which, among other 
things, supervised the periodic redistributions of the land. Undei 
this system it was easy to enforce the collective responsibility oJ 
the village for the tax delinquency of any of its inhabitants. 11 
was also believed that the mir would be a force for law and 
order. 

But the frequency with which whole villages, during the i gof 
disturbances, moved to seize the land of neighboring estates 
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shook the official faith in the conservatism of the mir. Stolypin 
tried to create a counterpoise to peasant radicalism and land- 
hunger by encouraging the emergence of a new class of well-to- 
do fanners. He brought into effect agrarian legislation which 
permitted the peasant to leave the village community and set up 
his own homestead, receiving his land all in one piece, instead of 
getting it in several dispersed strips, as was the custom under the 
village community system. The latter had created a sort of mini- 
mum security for the poorest peasant family, which was entitled 
to possess its land allotment. But it placed a curb on the enter- 
prising farmer, because the community decided what crops 
should be planted and there were periodic redistributions of 
land. 

The experiment did not proceed far enough to indicate 
whether Stolypin's desire to create a class of solid well-to-do 
peasants could have been realized. Had it gone on for another 
twenty or thirty years the instinct for private ownership of land 
might have been firmly implanted in the Russian village and the 
course of Russian history might have been greatly changed. But 
the application of Stolypin's legislation was suspended after the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 and his experiment was entirely 
wiped out by the Revolution of 1917. 

The years between 1905 and 1917 represented another ebb 
in the Russian revolutionary tide. When Lenin, who had re- 
turned to Russia during the turmoil of 1905 went back to his 
life of exile in Switzerland, he bitterly remarked that he felt as 
if he had come to lie down in his grave. Apart from a few 
concessions to liberalism (the tame Duma, somewhat more free- 
dom for the press and for trade-union organization) the old 
regime stood unshaken. 

And at first the war did not seem to improve the prospects of 
the revolutionaries. Many radical leaders were arrested. Others 
were caught up in the wave of patriotism. There was more popu- 
lar sympathy, at first, for the war against Germany than there 
had been for the war against unknown Japan. Some well-known 
veteran revolutionaries, such as Kropotkia, Breshkovskaya, Bourt- 
sev/Plekhanov and Nicholas Tschaikovsky, supported Russia's 
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participation in the war on the ground of opposition to German 
militarism. The war cut across old lines of division among Rus- 
sian socialists and created a new cleavage between "defensists," 
who gave more or less wholehearted support to the war, and 
"defeatists" who repudiated this support. 

Most passionate and extreme of these defeatists was Lenin in 
his Swiss exile. He saw in the war the final monstrous product 
of the capitalist system. Salvation could only come, he was con- 
vinced, through a worldwide rebellion of the workers that would 
sweep away the capitalist system and substitute international 
socialism. Lenin was in no sense pro-German. He was horrified 
and incredulous when he learned that the German Social Demo- 
crats had voted for the war credits. But in his, opinion "Anglo- 
French imperialism" was just as bad as "German militarism." It 
is important to note that Lenin was not opposed to war on paci- 
fist or humanitarian grounds. He was impatient with the West 
European Socialists who wanted to see the war concluded by 
means of a negotiated peace, without aiming at a violent revolu- 
tion. He set forth his position in the following clear and forth- 
right terms : 

We are struggling against the very root of wars, capitalism. But, 
inasmuch as capitalism has not yet been destroyed, we are struggling 
not against wars in general, but against reactionary and for revolu- 
tionary wars. 

Only a few extremists paid any attention to the fierce and 
bitter words with which Lenin and another stormy petrel of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, Leon Trotsky, denounced the 
war and the capitalists whom they accused of instigating it. 
Lenin and Trotsky had quarrelled sharply over points of doctrine 
and tactics in the past. But their common negative stand on the 
war brought them closer to each other and they were to march 
side by side when the hour of the Russian Revolution would 
strike. 

What finally undermined the colossus of autocracy was not 
revolutionary propaganda and activity, but the unsuccessful 
course of the war. The early mood of enthusiasm evaporated as 
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defeats multiplied and casualty lists lengthened* The Russian 
armies were forced to take terrible punishment from the superior 
German artillery. Russian industry was not sufficiently developed 
to supply the necessary quantity of munitions, and the routes of 
supply from France and England were slow and inconvenient. 
There was public suspicion of pro-German influences at the 
Court. The Tsarina was a German princess, although no proof 
that she was engaged in any treasonable activity has ever been 
presented. A dissolute monk named Rasputin, who possessed 
hypnotic powers, acquired an occult influence over the nervous, 
high-strung Tsarina, who, in her turn, influenced the weak- 
willed, irresolute Tsar. This situation caused scandal even in 
circles that were traditionally loyal to the Throne, and aristo- 
crats played a leading part in the murder of Rasputin, which 
took place on the eve of the Revolution. The tame Duma livened 
up. The veteran Liberal, Professor Paul Milyukov, thundered 
against the Government's foreign policy. 

The end came in an unforeseen, unplanned, unexpected way. 
The autocracy was not overthrown. It collapsed. What began as 
a minor bread riot in Petrograd ended in a revolution, when 
troops, called on to suppress the disturbances, fraternized with 
the rioters. In all the huge Russian army not a regiment was 
found that wanted to fight to keep the Tsar on the throne. 

This first Russian Revolution, of March 12, 1917, led to the 
setting up of a Provisional Government, first with a majority of 
Liberals and moderates as Cabinet Ministers. Later moderate 
Socialists predominated in the governments. Soviets sprang up 
all over the country, on the 1905 model, first in the larger cities, 
then in the Army, more slowly in the rural districts. Because of 
its location in the capital the Petrograd Soviet from the begin- 
ning enjoyed a good deal of power and prestige. 

Russians are ^ temperamental folk, capable of great extremes, 
both in kindness and in cruelty. The Revolution that was to lead 
to the grimmest imaginable scenes of class hatred, terror and civil 
strife began in an atmosphere of sentimental good feeling. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks every one wanted to embrace and applaud 
every one else. There were many tributes to those who had suf- 
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f ered under the old regime. But the instinct for revenge found 
little expression. 

It is important to note, as a matter of historical accuracy, that 
the March Revolution, not the November Revolution, estab- 
lished political and civil liberties and swept away the Tsarist laws 
and regulations that contained elements of racial discrimination. 
Lenin himself admitted, after his return, that Russia was the 
freest of the belligerent countries; and he certainly took the 
utmost advantage of this freedom. 

Russia's revolutionary honeymoon was short. There were four 
major problems for which the Provisional Government could 
find no effective solutions. It was on these problems that Russia's 
brief experiment in liberal democracy foundered. Some of the 
very characteristics that made Russia's educated liberals and 
radicals very admirable and likable as human beings handi- 
capped them considerably in their difficult role of ruling a coun- 
try that was in a ferment of long-suppressed social upheaval. One 
such characteristic was aversion to force and bloodshed. They 
were at an obvious disadvantage in dealing with opponents who 
had no such scruples. 

The first of the four problems was the war. The Provisional 
Government felt bound by the Tsarist Government's pledge not 
to conclude a separate peace ; but the Russian soldiers were 
profoundly war-weary. The authority of the officers seemed to 
vanish with the fall of the old regime. The attempt to bolster up 
fighting spirit with the aid of commissars, sent out by the Gov- 
ernment, and committees, elected by the soldiers, was a dismal 
failure. By autumn the army was simply melting away in the 
greatest mutiny in history. Officers were insulted and assaulted 
and were lucky if they were merely ignored. There was no means 
of stopping this torrent of desertion. 

, Closely tied up with the war was the land question. Most of 
the soldiers were peasants and most of the peasants were land- 
hungry. About a quarter of the Russian arable land belonged to 
a comparatively small class of large landowners and middle-class 
proprietors. As soon as the peasants felt that the stern hand of the 
law had been withdrawn, after the fall of the Tsar, they com- 
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menced to encroach on this coveted property. They began with 
minor infractions of property rights, such as cutting wood in the 
landlord's forest or refusing to pay rent for their allotments. 
They ended by seizing the estates outright, with or without vio- 
lence. The Provisional Government pleaded in vain to wait for 
the convocation of a constituent assembly to settle the compli- 
cated land problem. The peasants preferred their method of 
direct action. News that land was being divided soon reached the 
soldiers and was a further stimulus to desertion. 

The industrial workers quickly advanced from the first modest 
demand for an eight-hour day to far-reaching claims for control 
of production. On the eve of the Bolshevik seizure of power it 
was no uncommon experience for workers to take physical con- 
trol of factories and mines, driving away the owners and the 
managerial personnel. 

Some of the non-Russian peoples, notably the Finns and 
Ukrainians, put forward wider and wider demands, first for 
autonomy, then for complete separation. Here was another force 
of disintegration with which the Provisional Government could 
not cope. 

The man who knit together and exploited all these elemental 
forces of popular discontent was Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin. In 
Russia in 1917 there was a fateful meeting of the best-qualified 
leader of social revolution and of the conditions which make such 
a revolution possible, a weak, irresolute government, great eco- 
nomic dislocations, widespread demand for change. 

Lenin was one of the greatest of practical revolutionaries. 
Although he was an uncompromising atheist, he possessed many 
traits of the militant religious fanatics who have sometimes 
changed the course of history. No shadow of scepticism ever 
clouded his white-hot conviction that in fighting for the over- 
throw of capitalism he was fighting for the higher good of hu- 
manity. Impersonal faith that he was marching with the pro- 
gressive forces of history replaced, for Lenin, that strong sense 
of divine mission that helped to sustain a Cromwell and a Luther. 

Along with passionate sincerity Lenin possessed gifts of polit- 
ical leadership and of practical statesmanship that would have 
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excited the admiration of a MachiavelK or a Napoleon. To be 
sure, his doctrinaire Marxism led him into some grave misjudg- 
ments. Completely without business or technical training, he 
greatly underestimated the difficulties of organizing efficient pro- 
duction without individual incentives. Although he spent many 
years of his life in the countries of Western Europe and was able 
to speak German and to read English and French, he never 
understood these countries, and was prone to exaggerate their 
prospects of carrying through to success revolutions of the Rus- 
sian communist type. 

But Lenin's instinct in Russian politics was sure and firm. And 
he possessed enough intuitive imagination to grasp the immense 
revolutionary possibilities that were opened up by the fall of 
Tsarism. "Give us an organization of revolutionaries and we will 
turn Russia upside down/ 5 he wrote, in a moment of inspiration, 
while he was still in obscure exile in Switzerland. Here was the 
germ of the idea of the one-party state. Lenin sensed instinctively 
the immense power which a small picked band of revolutionaries, 
conscious of their aim, bound together by strict discipline, could 
wield in a country with no experience in self-government. Equally 
significant was Lenin's conception of the state as an inevitable 
engine of violence and oppression. "While there is a state," he 
said, "there is no freedom. When there is freedom there will be 
no state." 

' How typically Russian was this absolutism : either no freedom 
or no state. And in this conception was Lenin's self-justification 
of the dictatorial regime which he established. The state, as he 
believed, was a machine for violence and suppression, whether 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie or in the hands of the proletariat. 
But the dictatorship of the proletariat would be transitory, as he 
argued, and would pave the way for the full freedom of the class- 
less society. Almost all the world's prophets and messiahs have 
staked their lives, and often the lives of their followers and 
enemies, on assumptions that contained an element of risk. But 
there have surely been few more daring theoretical gambles than 
the assumption that man could be conditioned for perfect free- 
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dom by a dictatorship that was to prove in many ways more 
rigorous and more efficient than the fallen autocracy. 

Lenin rose to the full stature of revolutionary leadership in 
1917. He sensed immediately that the people were in a mood 
to support the most drastic changes. With the bold words of his 
April theses, "No support for the Provisional Government . . . 
denunciation of the war . . . confiscation of the landlords* es- 
tates ... a Republic of Soviets 39 he set the course for all-out 
revolution. "The workers and poorest peasants are a thousand 
times more to the Left than the Chernovs and Tseretellis 3 and 
a hundred times more to the Left than we are/ 3 he said soon after 
his return to Russia. 

And events proved him right. More than once the Bolsheviks 
had to hold back the Petrograd workers and their neighbors, the 
Kronstadt sailors, from premature attempts to overthrow the 
Provisional Government. It was an unequal struggle that went 
on between March and November, 1917. The Bolsheviks were 
swimming with the popular tide when they urged the workers 
to take the factories, the peasants to seize the land, the soldiers 
to stop fighting. 

The Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries who at first held 
the majority in the Soviets and who furnished most of the 
Ministers for the later Cabinets of the Provisional Government, 
were in an awkward dilemma when they tried to stem the tide 
of popular revolt. Many of them had their own doubts and 
reservations about the war. They had always sympathized with 
the peasants' desire for the land. And their political past had 
accustomed them to the idea that labor is always right. So many 
of them were half-hearted and irresolute in opposing the onrush 
of bolshevism. As for the conservatives and even the moderate 
liberals, they were simply submerged in this year of mass insur- 
gence. 

There was another consideration that weighed heavily in favor 
of the Bolsheviks in their struggle for power with the moderate 

3 Victor Chernov was a prominent Socialist Revolutionary, Heracles 
Tseretelli a well known Menshevik. 
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Socialists. The latter attached a high value to human liberty. It 
would have been contrary to their principles and temperament 
to set up a dictatorship and outlaw all opposition. When the 
mood of the masses became much more radical after General 
Kornilov's bungled attempt at a counterrevolutionary coup in 
the early autumn it was easy for the Bolsheviks to elect majorities 
of their candidates in the leading Soviets. Election rules in the 
Soviets were haphazard at this time and deputies could be re- 
called by vote of the workers who had chosen them. 

But when the Bolsheviks came into power there was no 
means, except armed revplt, of putting them out. Soviet elections 
ceased to be free and soon became mere formalities, with Com- 
munist majorities accepted as a matter of course. When the Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected on a basis of universal suffrage, re- 
vealed an anti-Bolshevik majority it was promptly dissolved by 
armed force, in January, 1918. 

November 7, 1917, was the fateful day when Russia experi- 
enced its second, Bolshevik Revolution. In contrast to the spon- 
taneous collapse of the autocracy in March, everything had been 
carefully planned in conspiratorial sessions of the Bolshevik Cen- 
tral Committee. Trotsky, as President of the Petrograd Soviet, 
had won over not only the majority of the workers, but also the 
soldiers of the garrison. Sailors from Kronstadt, always strong 
Bolshevik sympathizers, took an active part in the revolt. 

Very little opposition was encountered in Petrograd. Only 
about half a dozen persons were killed in the desultory firing dur- 
ing the capture of the Winter Palace, where the Ministers of the 
Provisional Government had established themselves. An Ail-Rus- 
sian Soviet Congress, with a Bolshevik majority, met on the 
same day, endorsed the Revolution and passed decrees nationaliz- 
ing the land, setting up a system of workers' control in industry 
(this was soon replaced by outright government operation) and 
"proposed to all combatant peoples and to their governments to 
begin immediate negotiations for an honest democratic peace.' 9 
There was heavy street fighting in Moscow, Kiev and some other 
towns. But in general the provinces, true to a Russian tradition, 
followed the lead of the capital. 
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Not since the French Revolution had power in a large state 
passed into the hands of such a little-known group of conspira- 
tors, experienced in the technique of revolution, inexperienced 
in most other fields. Not one of the men in the new government 
had held an important administrative post ; only one prominent 
Bolshevik, Leonid Krassin, possessed a background of business 
and engineering experience. 

After Lenin the leading figure in the Revolution and in the 
subsequent period of the Civil War was Leon Trotsky, a fiery 
Jewish revolutionary, born on a farm in Ukraina. Trotsky had 
been an important figure in the St. Petersburg Soviet in 1905 and 
he did more than any single person to smooth the way for the 
taking over of power in Petrograd. Gifted with a sharp, biting 
wit and with considerable historical and economic erudition, 
Trotsky was one of the most prolific and brilliant of pamphlet- 
eers. He was to be the organizer of victory in the Civil War, and 
then to succumb to political defeat. A period of wandering in 
exile which had ended in Mexico was terminated for Trotsky in 
August, 1940, when an assassin, mysterious as to identity, but 
scarcely as to inspiration, smashed in his skull with an ice-pick. 

Stalin, whose personality and career will be described in a 
separate chapter, was already a power behind the scenes and was 
the first Commissar for Nationalities in the Soviet Government. 
The olive-skinned Caucasian was little known at that time, out- 
side of the higher Party circles. 

Two old disciples of Lenin who were in disfavor with him at 
the time of the November uprising, which they opposed, were 
Gregory Zinoyiev and Leo Kamenev. Despite their temporary 
political disgrace, both attained high positions under the new 
regime. Zinoviev, a stout, curly-headed man who was an effec- 
tive mob orator, became political boss of Petrograd and for some 
years emitted f ulminations of world revolution as President of the 
Communist International. 

Kamenev, a man of more outward dignity and poise, later 
became the political leader of the Moscow Communist Party 
organization and served on important missions at home and 
abroad. There was an element of timidity in the characters of 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev that showed up more than once in their 
political careers. But timidity did not save them from the death 
sentence that was the portion of so many old Bolsheviks during 
the purge of the thirties. 

Two leading intellectuals of the new regime were Nikolai 
Bukharin and Karl Radek. The former was a Russian. The latter 
was a Galician Jew who had always stood on the left wing of 
the international Socialist movement Bukharin was the pro- 
founder Marxian philosopher, Radek the sharper wit. Radek was 
arrested in Germany in 1919 after he had worked with Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg to promote an extremist 
revolution. The Soviet leaders were willing to barter several dis- 
tinguished prisoners in order to obtain his release. 

Jacob Sverdlov, the first President of the Soviet Republic, 4 
was a veteran Bolshevik who had passed through the usual ap- 
prenticeship of prison and exile. A typical East European Jew in 
appearance, with a dark beard and sad eyes, he was a prodigious 
worker and was called on for many jobs of Party and Soviet 
organization. He died in 1919 and was succeeded by a very 
different figure, the simple yet shrewd peasant Mikhail Kalinin. 
Kalinin has held this post up to the present time, partly because 
of these twin characteristics, partly because he makes an excel- 
lent symbolic figure as head of a "workers' and peasants' govern- 
ment," with his spare peasant frame, his blue eyes and straw- 
colored beard. 

A leading economic administrator and a future Russian 
Premier was Aleksei Rykov. Kindlier by nature, less hardened 
than many of his comrades, Rykov was among the old Bolsheviks 
who opposed the stern measures which Stalin considered neces- 
sary to enforce collective farming and drive forward the indus- 
trialization of the country. He paid for his opposition with his 
life. Anatole Lunacharsky, dilettante author and critic, was the 
natural choice for the post of Commissar for Education. For 
some years he was the chief patron of the arts in the Soviet 

4 The Congress of Soviets elected an executive committee, a smaller body 
which functioned as the legislative body between Congresses. The President 
of this Executive Committee was considered President of the Republic. 
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Union, since his post carried with it supervision of theatres as 
well as of schools. 

One of the most striking Bolshevik personalities was the Pole 
Felix Dzerzhinsky. He might have walked directly out of the 
Jacobin period of the French Revolution. Noted for the auster- 
ity of his personal life, with a background of unusually long 
and hard experience hi Tsarist prisons, he was to be the Grand 
Inquisitor of the Revolution, the organizer of the all-powerful 
Cheka, or political police. Destined to die of a heart attack in 
1926, Dzerzhinsky was the perfect type of pure-hearted fanatic. 
He was entirely free from vulgar greed and from the subtler 
vulgarity of personal ambition. But he was ready to kill, and 
kill, and kill for the sake of a brighter future for all humanity. 

Most of the policy-shaping leaders of the Bolshevik Party came 
from middle-class families and might have been classified under 
that peculiar Russian category of "professional revolutionaries." 
There were a few exceptions. Kalinin was a peasant who later 
became a factory worker. Tomsky, who helped to build up the 
Soviet trade-unions, had been a manual worker. K. E. Voro- 
shilov, who was to distinguish himself in the Civil War and who 
later held the post of Commissar for War for many years, had 
been a metal worker. A very high proportion of the middle and 
lower executives were workers. But the men at the top of the 
hierarchy were mostly of middle-class origin. 

The Bolsheviks in the early period of the Revolution counted 
among their prominent figures one engineer and businessman, 
Leonid Krassin, and one aristocrat, George Chicherin. Krassin 
had maintained a double personality before the Revolution. 
Outwardly he was a well-to-do engineer, with profitable con- 
nections with Siemens-Shueckert and other large German firms. 
Secretly he was in contact with the underground Bolshevik move- 
ment. After the Revolution he took over the organization of 
munitions supply for the Red Army. He was employed on various 
political and trade missions after the resumption of contact 
between the Soviet Union and the outside world. Krassin was a 
capable, energetic executive. But he could not work miracles 
amid the terrific breakdown of Russian economic life as a result 
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of the World War, the Civil War and the violent changes of the 
new regime. Some one made the witty gibe that Bolsheviks con- 
sidered Krassin a good businessman but a poor revolutionary, 
while foreigners considered him a good revolutionary, but a 
poor businessman. 

Chicherin was the descendant of an old aristocratic family 
which provided many diplomats for the Tsar's service. Chicherin 
had been in the foreign service and was living in retirement in 
London at the time of the Revolution. He possessed a magnifi- 
cent gift of languages and a meticulous, even pedantic sense of 
the precise meanings of words, in foreign languages as well as in 
Russian. His diplomatic notes during the years when the Soviet 
regime was unrecognized were full of emotional propaganda and 
sarcastic wit that had to be curbed after normal relations with 
foreign countries had been restored. His memory for detail was 
prodigious; his capacity for organization was nil. He had the 
habit of working at night and often appointed midnight as his 
reception hour for a foreign ambassador. He was an excellent 
amateur musician. Failing health compelled him to retire in favor 
of Litvinov in the late twenties. 

It may well seem strange that such a group of revolutionaries, 
without administrative experience, supported by a party that 
did not ha-ve more than 300,000 members in November, 1917, 
should have not only seized power, but held it, in the face of 
rebellion at home and foreign intervention. Yet there was much 
in Russian history that foreshadowed the general character of 
the Soviet regime. More than one foreign observer foresaw that 
the Russian Revolution, if it should come, would not be mild or 
gentle. The monarchical absolutism of a Nicholas I was the 
natural parent of the revolutionary absolutism of a Lenin. 

The middle class was the carrier of the liberal tradition in 
Western Europe and America. But in Russia the middle class was 
weak in numbers and lacking in political training and organiza- 
tion. Several special elements in the Russian past must be borne 
in mind in this connection. There was the enormous, all-embrac- 
ing power of the government. There was the retarded industrial 
development. And when this industrial development set in on a 
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fairly large scale it was in considerable measure the work of 
foreign capital, of foreign managers and engineers. The Russian 
middle class remained weak and one reason why the nationaliza- 
tion of industry was carried out with less opposition than such a 
measure would arouse in most countries is that the property 
interests affected were foreign in many cases. 

Russia at the time of the Revolution was pre-eminently a 
peasant country. So it might have been considered stony soil for 
revolution according to the formulas of Marx, the city theoreti- 
cian who considered the peasants a reactionary force and looked 
forward to their elimination. But Lenin had tempting bait to 
dangle before the eyes of the poor, land-hungry peasants: the 
confiscation of the big estates. And he was shrewd enough, as a 
practical politician, to appropriate for his own use and write into 
law what was a Socialist Revolutionary, rather than a Social 
Democratic solution of the land problem. Although the land was 
considered national property, it was at first given to the peasants 
for their own use ; they were not obliged to work in state or col- 
lective farms. By the time the peasants encountered some of the 
less agreeable aspects of Soviet rule, such as the requisitioning 
of their produce at fixed prices, the dictatorship was installed 
firmly enough to crush their poorly organized attempts at 
revolt. 

Great contrasts and inequalities breed great revolutions. And 
Russia before the Revolution was a land of strong and striking 
contrasts of wealth and poverty, of cultural achievement and 
illiteracy. The extravagant display of the aristocrat who owned 
tens of thousands of acres, of the oil speculator who struck it 
rich, of the railway contractor who had bribed the right people 
in the right departments, went on side by side with the stark 
poverty of the peasant in his sheepskin coat, of the worker in 
his squalid hovel. A limited class of Russians had reached a very 
high level of accomplishment and intelligent appreciation in 
literature, science and the arts. But more than half of the people 
could not read and write. The numerous brakes on violent social 
revolution in America and in the European democracies, fairly 
wide diffusion of property ownership, a long tradition of orderly 
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self-government, fairly easy movement from one social class to 
another, were non-existent or very weak in Tsarist Russia. 

Admirers of Russian communism like to represent it as .a com- 
plete break with the past, a bold venture in new progressive 
human, social and economic relations. Opponents of communism 
lay stress on the many ironical similarities between the darker 
sides of Old Russia and some aspects of New Russia : the deniaf 
of political and civil liberties under the Soviet regime, the long 
list of executions and disappearances and banishments for polit- 
ical reasons, the general atmosphere of espionage and terrorism.. 

There is truth in both these conceptions of the significance of 
the Revolution. But neither contains the whole truth. Only an 
observer blinded by hostile prejudice would deny that there have 
been big constructive changes in Russian life since the Revolu- 
tion. Literacy and technical knowledge are far more widespread 
than was the case under the Tsars. Racial discriminations have 
been legally forbidden. The striking expansion of industry and 
the modernizing changes in agriculture have stimulated tech- 
nical research and have provided opportunities for many young 
engineers, technicians, scientists and skilled workers. For the 
individual who does not feel crushed and embittered by the 
political dictatorship there is less maladjustment, more oppor- 
tunity for purposeful work than there was under the old regime. 

At the same time no one who is not blinded by favorable 
prejudice could deny the enormous human cost of the Russian 
Revolution. Millions of peasants perished in an altogether avoid- 
able famine in 1932-33. Millions of peasants and people of other 
classes have suffered the cruel hardships of the forced-labor 
concentration camp. A great number of Russians, including some 
of the finest and most gifted of the pre-war radical and liberal 
intellectuals, have been driven into emigration. The professed 
ultimate aims of the Soviet regime are those of Russia's dreamers 
and social prophets, Herzen and Chernishevsky and Kropotkin. 
But the means that have been employed on behalf of these aims 
are the means of the most ruthless Russian despots, Ivan the 
Terrible, Peter the Great, Nicholas I. 

The heritage of Tsarist absolutism has achieved a curious and 
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yet logical mating with the new absolutism that is implicit in any 
system where an omnipotent state takes over the whole economy, 
where every individual becomes dependent on the government 
for a livelihood. Out of the Russian Revolution has emerged 
what may well be the strongest and what is certainly the most 
complete and consistent type of totalitarian state. 



CHAPTER V 
FROM LENINISM TO STALINISM 

A CERTAIN DATE in the French Revolution always loomed up 
like a spectre before the eyes of the more educated and imagina- 
tive Russian Bolsheviks. This date was June 28, 1794, better 
known by its French revolutionary calendar term: The Ninth 
Thermidor. This was when the Convention rebelled against the 
power of Robespierre and sent that high priest of the Jacobin 
faith to the guillotine. 

Most Frenchmen greeted the news of Robespierre's downfall 
\vith a sigh of relief because it meant the end of a system of ter- 
rorism that had gone beyond all bounds, against which no one 
could feel safe. But to the revolutionary mind the Ninth Thermi- 
dor was a tragic date, because it marked the beginning of a 
much more moderate phase in the development of the Revolu- 
tion. The "equality" that was one of the demands of the early 
period of the Revolution began to disappear. Profiteers flaunted 
their wealth more openly under the rule of the Directory, the 
group that came into power after Robespierre's fall. And finally 
came Napoleon with his personal military dictatorship. 

A Russian Thennidor has often been predicted and an- 
nounced, hopefully by opponents of cammunism, bitterly by Com- 
munists like Leon Trotsky, who had become implacable enemies 
of Stalin's dictatorship. During the years between 1925 and 
1928, when Trotskyist views could still be more or less openly 
discussed, the word Thermidorian even acquired some currency 
in Russian Communist circles. An acquaintance who was a sym- 
pathizer with Trotsky once gloomily confided to me : 

The average rank-and-file Communist isn't too well educated in 
history and theory. If you call him a Thermidorian he thinks it's 
just a highbrow way of calling him a SOB. 

92 
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The grim melodrama of the guillotine and the fall of the 
revolutionary dictator were peculiar to France. But every revolu- 
tion must ultimately have its Ninth Thermidor because no one 
has yet devised a means of keeping people's emotions in the fanat- 
ically exalted state of a revolutionary period indefinitely. At 
the same time no great revolution ends or can end in a hundred 
per cent reversion to the old regime. A new ruling class has 
emerged. New vested interests have come into being. People's 
habits of thought and work have been shaken up and changed. 

Before the beginning of the war with Germany the evolution 
of the Russian Revolution had passed through four distinct 
phases. There was first the period 1917-1921, when the revolu- 
tionary passion was at its height. Tremendous social and eco- 
nomic changes were decreed with the stroke of a pen. Private 
property was expropriated as completely as circumstances would 
permit. Civil war raged and was complicated by foreign inter- 
vention on behalf of the White, or anti-Bolshevik forces. 

There was a catastrophic breakdown of production, the result 
partly of the Civil War, partly of the extreme dislocation of the 
customary methods of carrying on trade and industry. Hunger, 
disease and terror stalked the gloomy cities, from which great 
numbers of people fled to the country districts in the hope of 
getting at least a little more food. 

Yet there was enough enthusiasm and organizing energy on 
the part of the Communist leaders and their followers to fight the 
Civil War through to victory. They were aided by the inability 
of their enemies to put forward a popular constructive pro- 
gramme, by their own advantageous central military position, 
most of all, perhaps, by the terrific wave of class hatred for any- 
thing that could be denounced as "bourgeois" that swept over 
Russia in those years. By the end of 1920 the last organized 
White Army had been defeated and there were only scattered 
bands of peasant malcontents to deal with. 

But military victory was accompanied by so much economic 
suffering and disorganization that Lenin found it necessary to 
call a retreat from the more extreme practices of what was 
known as war communism. An obvious danger signal was the 
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revolt of sailors and workers at the large naval base of Kronstadt, 
in the Gulf of Finland, near Petrograd, in the spring of 1921. 
The revolt was crushed by superior military force. But when 
workers and sailors, groups on which the Soviet regime relied 
for support, began to rise up with arms in their hands the polit- 
ical situation was evidently serious. The demands of the Kron- 
stadt insurgents had been for freely elected Soviets, for an aboli- 
tion of privileges for Communists, for freer trade and a mitiga- 
tion of the administrative regulations on how the peasant should 
cany on his farming. 

Lenin refused to abate one iota of the political dictatorship. 
But he took the edge off popular discontent by making a number 
of economic concessions, which inaugurated the second* phase of 
Soviet development, the so-called New Economic Policy, usually 
shortened, in Russian fashion, to its initial letters, NEP. 

Under the NEP the peasant was freed from the unlimited 
requisitioning of his surplus produce that had prevailed under 
war communism. He was merely required to pay a fixed tax, 
which was reckoned first in grain, meat and other products, later 
in money. Private trade within Russia was legalized, although the 
Government retained its monopoly of foreign trade. Money rela- 
tions in such matters as wages and prices were restored. A new 
currency was created to replace the old, which had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the unlimited inflation which was practised 
during, the Civil War. The Soviet Government professed its 
willingness to grant leasehold concessions to foreign business inter- 
ests for the development of mineral, industrial and commercial 
enterprises which it was unable to operate effectively itself. This 
concessions policy never led to any important results, and all 
foreign concessions, except the strongly political coal and oil con- 
cessions to Japanese interests in the Russian part of the island of 
Sakhalin, 1 were wound up in the early thirties. 

The Soviet Government retained ownership and operation of 
the large industries, railways and mines, control of the banks 
and the political dictatorship. Many observers, hopefully, if they 

1 These economic concessions were the price for Japan's abandonment 
of the military occupation of Northern Sakhalin in 1925. 
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were conservatives, gloomily, if they were revolutionaries, inter- 
preted the NEP as the Russian Thermidor. New capitalist classes 
did emerge under its influence. There were private traders, so- 
called Nepmen, in the towns. Among these were some former 
businessmen who had not fled abroad and many hardboiled 
speculators who had risked their lives for gain during the Civil 
War, when all private trade was officially outlawed and when 
great numbers of people would have starved if this outlawed 
trade had not gone on. Side by side with the Nepmen in the 
towns were the kulaks, or well-to-do peasants in the villages, the 
men who were shrewder, thriftier or more capable than their 
neighbors, and consequently best able to take advantage of the 
opportunities for trade and accumulation which the NEP opened 
up. 

One of the two chief points in Leon Trotsky's opposition cam- 
paign against Stalin was the assertion that the latter was paving 
the way for a "Thermidorian" degeneration of the Revolution by 
permitting capitalism to develop within the country. The other 
point was the accusation that Stalin had betrayed the Leninist 
ideal of international revolution through his theory that it would 
be possible to achieve the victory of socialism in the Soviet Union 
alone. Stalin 1 remained firm in his eminently practical argument, 
given the failure of Communist revolutionary movements in 
other countries and the tremendous risk which Russia would 
have run by launching a military crusade for world revolution, 
that the Soviet Union must set as its goal the building up of 
socialism with its own resources. But in the matter of the embry- 
onic "capitalism" represented by the private traders and 
wealthier peasants he threw over the NEP principles and extermi- 
nated these classes, economically and to some extent physically, 
with a ruthlessness that Trotsky himself had never advocated. 

It is difficult to set a date for the end of the NEP ; it was al- 
ready crumbling in 1928 and was completely scrapped in 1929. 
Now came the third phase in the evolution of the Russian Revo- 
lution, a phase that lasted from 1929 until 1933. The two prin- 
cipal objectives of Stalin's policy during this period were to drive 
ahead the industrial development of the country and to impose 
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on the peasants a new system called collective farming. The 
economic aspects of these policies are described in another chap- 
ter. One may note here that the kulaks and the Nepmen were 
simply wiped out. Their property was all confiscated and many 
of them were arrested and deported to forced labor. In other 
respects this third phase of the Soviet regime recalls some aspects 
of the first phase, of war communism. 

Force was used, instead of the milder method of money incen- 
tives. Rationing replaced the former free sale of goods. The 
peasant was again required to turn over a large part of his pro- 
duce to the state at fixed prices so low that the procedure re- 
sembled requisitioning. An attitude of ruthless intolerance 
towards anything that faintly savored of critical independence in 
literature, drama or the arts was fostered. 

Very different was the spirit of the fourth phase of Soviet 
'development, from 1934 until 1941. It is here, I think, that 
Russia experienced its Thermidor and realized a delayed but in- 
evitable synthesis of old with new, of nationalism with socialism. 
Not that there was a retreat comparable with what occurred after 
war communism. The big new factories, the collective farms re- 
mained. The Nepmen and kulaks remained "liquidated," to use 
a favorite Communist phrase. But there were far-reaching 
changes in such important matters as daily living habits, family 
relations, education and culture, rank and subordination, equal- 
ity, internationalism, attitude towards the national past. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that by 1941 Russia under Stalin was 
as different from Russia under Lenin as France under the 
Directory or under Napoleon was different from France at the 
high tide of the Jacobin rule. After every Revolution there must 
be an evolution and Russia has proved no exception to this rule. 
Conservatives and radicals who are fighting the perpetual Battle 
of the Russian Revolution on the basis of Russian ideals and con- 
ditions of 1917-1921, even of 1929-1933, are wasting a good 
deal of information and in many cases are probably firing in the 
wrong direction. 

Perhaps the best means of understanding the changes that have 
come over Russia during the last decade, of foreseeing the new 
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Russia that will emerge from the war, is to take ten subjects, not 
necessarily of equal importance and value, and show how, on 
each of these questions, Stalin has veered towards a more 
moderate, sometimes towards a definitely more conservative 
standpoint, by the standards of the original challenges of the 
Revolution. These ten points are: (i) property, (2) religion, 
(3) the family, (4) patriotism, (5) methods of education, (6) 
privileges for industrial workers, (7) culture, (8) rank and sub- 
ordination, (9) attitude towards Russia's past, (10) Pan- 
Slavism. 

( i ) If Lenin could rise from the sepulchre on the Red Square 
where he lies in embalmed state he would find that in this matter 
of property, as in many other questions, some of his original 
ideals have been realized, while others have been discarded or 
modified beyond recognition. He would welcome the fulfilment 
of a dream in the great increase of Russian industrial output, in 
the smoking chimneys of new factories, built according to the 
best American and German designs, in the utilization of hydro- 
electric power through the building of dams and power stations. 
He was once so impressed by the possibilities of electrification 
that he defined socialism as "Soviet power plus electrification." 
He did not live to see the recovery from the economic decline of 
the Civil War. One of the "anecdotes" of Lenin's time, which 
may have been literally true, is that a sign hung on the door of 
the commission for the electrification of Russia : 

"Please knock. The bell doesn't work." 

But Lenin would be surprised and perhaps shocked at the 
inequality which has gone hand in hand with industrial progress, 
even though this progress has been achieved under a system of 
state ownership of factories, mines, railways and means of pro- 
duction. While Lenin never committed himself to the idea that 
there should be absolute equality of compensation for every one 
under socialism, he did on one occasion envisage the future in the 
following levelling terms : 

All society will be one office and one factory, with equality of 
labor and equality of pay. 
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He also insisted in the first years of the Revolution that his 
own salary, as head of the Soviet Government, should not exceed 
the wage which a skilled worker could earn. And for many years 
the principle was upheld that no Communist should receive more 
than a fixed maximum wage or salary. The amount of this 
maximum varied with the changing value of the ruble ; but it 
was always set at a modest sum, which a very skilled worker 
might have earned. Here was a survival of the idealism of the 
Russian revolutionary pioneers. 

Now this "partmaximum," as the limitation on earnings of 
Communists was called, has been abolished. A Communist may 
earn as much as his job calls for. And Stalin has pronounced 
against "uravnilovka" or levelling, in the most explicit terms. As 
early as 1934 he told the Seventeenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party : 

Marxism is based on the idea that people's tastes and needs are 
not and cannot be the same and equal, either in quality or in quan- 
tity, either in the period of socialism or in the period of commu- 
nism. 2 . . * To conclude that socialism demands equality and level- 
ling of members of society, levelling of their tastes and personal 
lives, to conclude that, according to Marxism, every one must walk 
in the same type of suit, eat the same dishes and the same amount 
of food this is to talk rubbish and slander Marxism. 

When a revolutionary leader denounces equality in such un- 
equivocal terms, the door is wide open for increasing differentials 
in pay and standards of living ; and this is what Russia conspicu- 
ously experienced during the fourth phase of the Soviet regime. 
The following citation from an article by a Soviet economist 3 
has a curiously capitalist savor, even if the capitalism is state 
capitalism and the employer is the state : 

2 Both Marx and Lenin often use socialism and communism as inter- 
changeable terms. But a distinction is sometimes made between "socialism" 
where private ownership of means of production is abolished, but where 
people are paid according to their productivity, and communism, where 
every one will receive "according to his needs *' 

3 See article by B. Marcus, "Basic Problems of Organization of Labor in 
the Third Five Year Plan'* in Problemi Ekonomiki, Vol. 3, 1939. 
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To cut down the prices of goods we must cut down the cost of 
production and reducing the amount spent on wages is a basic con- 
dition of cutting this cost. 

The laying of the egalitarian ghosts of the first years of the 
Revolution has affected other things in Soviet life, besides the 
size of pay envelopes. At no time has Moscow been a fashion 
centre. But the slovenliness of dress and appearance that was the 
result partly of necessity, partly of prudence, in the first period of 
the Soviet regime has given way to officially recommended 
spruceness, at least so far as the new Soviet upper and middle 
classes are concerned. It is no longer advisable for a high official 
to appear in his office with three days' growth of beard and a 
frayed collar. There was a time when it was dangerous for a 
Communist to be too well dressed. He might be accused of "bour- 
geois" tendencies and threatened with exclusion from the Party. 
Now the Communist need not fear to dress as well as his income 
and the state of clothes supply permit. 

There has been a growing contrast between Russia's Com- 
munists, with their attributes of a new ruling class and those 
foreign Communists whose zeal has been kept alive by suffering 
and persecution. A foreign journalist was impressed by this con- 
trast when a Polish Communist named Prititski, recently released 
from jail, and some of his comrades appeared at a Soviet Con- 
gress in 1939 : 4 

The freshness, fire and profound sincerity of Prititski and his 
comrades made a striking contrast to the rotund smugness of the 
case-hardened Soviet functionaries, who, having spent much of their 
time and energy during recent years trying to raise efficiency, cut 
costs, enforce good labor discipline, make a political machine run 
smoothly, eliminate opposition, etc., had developed into very much 
the same kind of people as their capitalist colleagues in Detroit, 
Leipsic or Lyons engaged in the same activities. 

This growing contrast helps to explain why there have been 
more and more sharp indictments of the Soviet Union by An- 
archists, Socialists and disillusioned Communists, and more 

4 John Scott, The Fuel for Europe, pp. 56, 57. 
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and more words of approval from representatives of big busi- 
ness. 

(2) The Soviet attitude towards religion was predetermined 
by Marx's phrase that religion is opium for the people. Lenin dis- 
missed it in similar cavalier fashion as "spiritual cocaine." It is 
quite natural, therefore, that the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards all forms of religion has been uncompromisingly 
negative, although the degree of pressure against religion has 
varied from time to time and has been somewhat relaxed during 
the war with Germany. 

Such Soviet decrees as the nationalization of Church property, 
the separation of church from state, the constitutional recogni- 
tion of the right of the citizen to profess any religion or none, to 
carry on religious or anti-religious propaganda are not incon- 
sistent with religious liberty. But the Soviet Government has 
never been impartial and even-handed in its attitude towards 
religious and anti-religious activity. Religious schools, even if sup- 
ported by private contributions, are forbidden. Another law pro- 
hibits religious instruction for children in groups of more than 
three. Only a few very inconspicuous religious magazines with 
small circulations have been permitted to appear under the Soviet 
regime ; and their existence has often been short and precarious. 
There has been no reprint of the Bible since 1927.^ 

In a country where arrests and deportations, without public 
trial, by the political police are frequent and where executions 
behind closed doors are not unknown, it is impossible to judge 
how many Orthodox priests and ministers of other religious faiths 
have committed legal offenses and how many have been punished 
for religious activity. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
large numbers have been banished to concentration camps. 

There was a significant change in the Soviet Constitution on 
May 22, 1929. The old clause that recognized the right of reli- 
gious and anti-religious propaganda was altered to read "freedom 
of religious worship and of anti-religious propaganda." This 
meant that freedom of religion was construed as meaning only 

5 See N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet Russia^ p. 131. This is a short 
but scholarly work, which draws heavily on Soviet anti-religious publications. 
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the right to hold services. Churches and religious bodies were 
not allowed to cany on educational, charitable or recreational 
work. The third phase of the Soviet regime, between 1929 and 
I933 5 witnessed an intensified harassment of the Orthodox 
Church and of other religious bodies. The sale of Christmas trees 
was forbidden. The ringing of the bells of Moscow's churches 
was forbidden. The establishment of the six-day working week 
abolished Sunday as a day of rest. The law which made absence 
from work punishable with dismissal made it impossible for 
workers and employees to attend church, except when their day 
of rest fell on Sunday. 

A milder atmosphere in relation to religion began to prevail 
later in the thirties. One symptom of this attitude was a severe 
reprimand to the mediocre but popular poet Demyan Byedny 
who had written a libretto for Borodin's opera, Bogatiri" in 
which he parodied the conversion of the Russians to Christianity 
as a drunken farce. The Central Arts Committee told the crest- 
fallen Byedny that the Christianization of Russia was a progres- 
sive step and that his libretto "is an example not only of an anti- 
Marxist, but of a frivolous attitude toward history, and a cheap- 
ening of the history of our people." 

This incident occurred in 1936. It is the more noteworthy be- 
cause Demyan Byedny a few years earlier had written an ex- 
tremely blasphemous play showing a Red Army unit invading 
heaven without incurring any censure. There have been other 
indications not of a favorable attitude towards religion, or even 
of complete religious toleration, but of a relaxation of pressure. 
Priests have acquired citizenship rights. Restrictions on the sale 
of Christmas trees and of Easter cakes have been removed. There 
have been occasional warnings, even in the special anti-religious 
publications, not to use force or ridicule in arguing with believers. 
There was a period of sharp persecution of the Church in 1937 
and 1938. It coincided with the climax of the political trials of 
old Communists and the Party purge and the same well-worn 
charges of espionage on behalf of Germany and Japan were 
raised against some ecclesiastics and active religionists. This new 
drive against the Church ceased abruptly in 1938. 
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Since the beginning of the war with Germany there has been 
a further moderation of the Government's anti-religious position. 
The leading anti-religious magazines have been closed down, os- 
tensibly for lack of paper. An ecclesiastic, Metropolitan Nikolai 
of Kiev and Galicia, has been appointed a member of a govern- 
ment commission to assess damage inflicted by the German inva- 
sion. This is an extremely unusual event in Soviet administrative 
practice. A few priests who have served with the guerrillas or who 
remained loyal to the Soviet cause behind the German lines have 
been praised and decorated. Sunday had been restored to its 
place as the weekly day of rest when the seven-day week was 
introduced in 1940. 

The Church leaders have done everything in their power to 
win the Government's favor. Acting Patriarch Sergius has in- 
voked blessings on the Red Army. He has also collaborated in 
the preparation of a book, The Truth About Religion in Russia, 
which is extraordinarily well printed, by Soviet Russian stand- 
ards, and lavishly illustrated with pictures of ecclesiastics, 
churches and religious ceremonies. This book, however, is not 
permitted to circulate in Russia. It is apparently designed for 
propaganda effect among religious Russian emigres. 

Stalin has two obvious motives for moderation in the religious 
question so long as the war is in progress. It is in his interest not 
to divide the people in a life-and-death struggle. While religion 
has been pushed into the background, so far as the majority of 
the Soviet youth are concerned, as a result of systematic anti- 
religious propaganda and education, it is by no means extinct. 
Many of the middle-aged peasants who have been sturdy fighters 
in the Red Army still wear crosses around their necks. 

The Soviet leader is also probably anxious not to alienate 
public opinion in the United States and Great Britain while 
British and American supplies are so necessary to the Russian 
war effort. President Roosevelt was not strictly accurate, his- 
torically, when he intimated in 1941 that religious freedom pre- 
vailed in Russia. But this may have been a shrewd means of 
suggesting to Stalin that religious freedom was, after all, one of 
the four freedoms. 
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What will be the future of religion in Russia after the end of 
the war? A quarter of a century of absolute rule by a Party 
which is committed in its philosophy to dogmatic atheism has 
naturally weakened the influence of all forms of religion in Rus- 
sia. There are now only a little over a score of churches open in 
Moscow, as against several hundred before the Revolution. 
There are twenty thousand registered religious congregations 
in the Soviet Union, a small number for a population of about 
170,000,000. Still religious faith has persisted in some groups. 
And the disadvantages and even dangers of being known as an 
active believer have lent to those who profess their faith an 
earnestness and courage and devotion that could not always be 
found in churchgoers at a time when it took courage to profess 
not religion, but irreligion. 

Doctrinaire atheistic bigotry is on the decline in Russia. Stalin 
would probably not be greatly concerned if he learned that a 
loyal and capable Army officer or engineer made a practice of 
reading the Bible or going to church. So there may be a milder 
policy towards religion after the end of the war. But there will 
be short shrift for any type of faith that defies the state or gives 
the impression of possessing strong international affiliations. 

One very silly misapprehension about the Soviet attitude 
towards religion is perhaps worth correcting. This is the idea that 
the Communists were prejudiced only against the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, because of its dependence upon the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment and its obscurantist attitude towards science. Communist 
antipathy to religion goes much deeper and Soviet specialists in 
anti-religious propaganda have always emphasized the idea that 
the more rationalistic religions are the more dangerous, from 
their standpoint. Timashev points out that the Roman Catholics 
and the sectarians have suffered more from persecution than the 
Orthodox Church during recent years. 6 

A completely obedient Orthodox Church might seem to Stalin 
the least objectionable form of religious organization. The zig- 
zags of Soviet policy in relation to the Orthodox Church in 
recent years reflect an interplay of conflicting tendencies. There 

6 Religion in Soviet Russia, pp. 126, 127. 
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is the heritage of general anti-religious feeling and of antago- 
nism to a church that was at one time identified with the old 
regime. On the other hand the revival of Russian nationalism 
works in favor of the Orthodox Church, which is so closely 
intertwined with so many events in Russian history. 

(3) In the first years there was a Moscow anecdote to the 
effect that one of Marx's famous slogans had been split into two 
parts in the bureau that registered marriages and divorces. Over 
the marriage desk hung the sign: "Proletarians of all lands, 
unite." The divorce desk sported the second part of the slogan : 
"You have nothing to lose but your chains." 

This may or may not have been literally true. But family rela- 
tions were tremendously shaken up during the early period of 
the Revolution. Soviet legislation made it possible for either part- 
ner in a marriage to obtain a divorce for any or no reason. 
Divorce could even be obtained by simple postcard notification. 
There was no limitation on remarriage and no provision for 
alimony, although fathers were more or less effectively held 
responsible for contributing to the support of their children. 
A number of causes led to considerable looseness in sex relations, 
especially among the younger people hi the towns. There was 
the immense unsettling turmoil of war and revolution. Families 
were sometimes disrupted on ideological grounds, with the sons 
and daughters becoming Young Communists while the parents 
remained unreconciled to the new regime. Appallingly crowded 
living quarters made for promiscuity. Now and then prominent 
old Communists would put aside the partners of their revolu- 
tionary years and take unto themselves new wives from the ranks 
of the actresses and ballet-dancers. 

But during the thirties there was a reverse swing of the pen- 
dulum. Stalin apparently became concerned over the slow increase 
of the birthrate in the early thirties. Divorce was made a slower 
process and was also made progressively more expensive ; the fee 
is jumped with each new divorce. Bonuses are paid to parents 
of six or more children. Stalin was photographed paying a visit 
to his old mother in Tiflis. Pictures of happy Soviet families are 
frequently published in the newspapers. The early propaganda 
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against the family as "bourgeois" is frowned on. And for some 
years severe penalties have been imposed for the practice of abor- 
tions. This had made birth control difficult in Russia, since con- 
traceptives are not manufactured on a large scale and then- use 
is not widely known. 

There has, however, been no retreat from the principle that 
women should enjoy full equality of opportunity with men. In 
1937, of all working women in Russia, 88 per cent were employed 
in industries, offices, state trade enterprises, intellectual profes- 
sions, and only i .8 per cent were household servants. This reflects 
the social change since Tsarist times, when 80 per cent of work- 
ing women were servants. 7 Forty-five per cent of the Soviet uni- 
versity students, almost half the Soviet physicians, some 15 per 
cent of engineers and technicians are women. One finds women as 
presidents of Soviets, factory managers, ship captains. 

(4) It is in the attitude towards national patriotism that one 
can see the most complete about-face. Lenin and his associates 
cherished a millennial faith in the imminent coining of world 
revolution. It was part of this faith to regard mankind as divided 
along horizontal class lines, not along vertical national lines. It 
was impressed on the Russian worker that the German, American 
or English proletarian was his brother, while the Russian "bour- 
geois" was his enemy. National loyalties were rejected; class 
loyalties were exalted. 

Even after the belief in international revolution as something 
that was just around the corner began to fade during the twen- 
ties the propaganda for international solidarity was kept up. 
Delegations of foreign workers were taken on tours of the Soviet 
Union. Factories were named after foreign Communists, such as 
Karl Liebknecht and Ernst Thaehnann. Every real or alleged 
case of oppression and class struggle in other countries was taken 
up, given wide publicity and sometimes made the occasion for 
a collection of funds. 

National patriotism was denounced and sneered at as some- 
thing backward, "bourgeois," counterrevolutionary. But as early 
as 1934 one could detect a new unfamiliar nationalist note in 

7 See Izvestiya for March 8, 1939. 
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Soviet education and literature, in the drama and newspapers. 
Words that were formerly outlawed as sentimental (the Rus- 
sian Young Communist of the first phases of the Revolution pro- 
fessed a prodigious contempt for sentimentality) and even 
counterrevolutionary, words like rodina, motherland, and ote- 
chestvO) fatherland, came into honored use again. The Com- 
munist of 1920, even of 1930 would have been insulted if some 
one had called him a patriot. "Social patriot" was a term of 
abuse, applied to Social Democrats who were supposed to place 
national interests ahead of class interests. Today it is the highest 
badge of honor to be called a "Soviet patriot." 

This nationalist resurgence has moved forward with breath- 
taking speed since the outbreak of war with Germany. Confronted 
with this supreme test, Stalin threw away the last surviving 
abstractions of Marxist theory, discarded the fantasy of world 
revolution and put his appeals to the Russian people in terms of 
straight old-fashioned patriotism. A conservative former officer 
of the Tsar's Army, living in emigration, would find surprisingly 
little to disagree with in the approach of the contemporary 
Izvestiya or Pravda to the war. 

The new Soviet nationalism antedates the war by several years 
and cannot be dismissed as a mere war expedient. It is a logical 
outgrowth of Stalin's theory of the possibility of building up 
socialism in one country. The Soviet dictator may have felt 
impelled to speed up the process when he saw the results which 
Hitler achieved by his appeal to German nationalism. If Hitler 
and Mussolini learned much about the possibilities of the total- 
itarian state from the Soviet experience, Stalin has certainly not 
been blind to the technique of fascism. 

Finally, the revival of nationalism may be considered a natural 
reaction of the Russian people, bored with artificial international- 
ist propaganda and tired of hearing mediocre official poets sing 
the glories of turbines and generators. It was a natural popular 
impulse which Stalin sensed and encouraged and directed for 
his own ends. 

(5) It is hard for me, familiar with the Soviet school during 
the twenties, to imagine what Soviet education is at the present 
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time. For here, as in the matter of nationalism, there has been 
an about-face with far-reaching consequences. It should be noted 
that amazing reversals of psychology and practice take place 
more easily in the Soviet Union than in most other countries, for 
two reasons. A dictatorship can reverse its policy overnight with- 
out fearing articulate opposition or audible reproaches for incon- 
sistency. And the Russian temperament, quite irrespective of 
what political and social system may prevail, is an extremist 
temperament, unwilling to do anything by halves. 

The most marked tendency of the Soviet school in the early 
phases of the new regime was extreme experimentalism. The 
teacher possessed no disciplinary authority and the children ran 
the classroom pretty much to suit themselves. Marks and exami- 
nations were abolished. There was no teaching by subjects. The 
method of imparting instruction by means of projects for study, 
a street, perhaps, or a town, or a season, was favored. The pupils 
were supposed to pick up a little arithmetic here, some natural 
science there, an idea of Soviet civics from some other aspect of 
the project. 

The effect of this experimental pedagogy, combined, as it often 
was, with a serious shortage of schoolroom equipment, was to 
stimulate precocity in some subjects at the expense of exact knowl- 
edge in others. The pupil who could deliver an eloquent oration 
on the anniversary of Lenin's death would often make errors in 
spelling and grammar in writing a simple composition. Scraps of 
more or less accurate information on a great variety of subjects 
were accompanied by marked weakness in the basic disciplines. 

During the early thirties this whole educational method was 
scrapped completely and finally. Strict discipline is now the 
watchword in the Soviet educational system, from elementary 
school to univeraity. All the means of testing a pupil's precise 
knowledge that were tossed out of the window as repressive and 
undesirable by Lunacharsky and other theoretical dilettantes in 
the first years of the Soviet regime have been brought back. 
Marks and regular examinations have been restored. The teacher 
is given full disciplinary authority and may expel unruly pupils. 
As if to emphasize the new spirit that must prevail in the class- 
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room, the students have been given uniforms, which is a revival 
of a pre-revolutionary custom. Teaching methods have also been 
completely changed. Instruction is again by subjects and the 
curriculum is very much what it was before the Revolution, 
except for the omission of religion and classical languages. How 
far the transformation has gone is reflected in the observation 
attributed to some Russian students at Columbia. They said that 
the principal noticeable difference between their Russian univer- 
sity and Columbia was the greater freedom which they enjoyed 
in America to choose the subjects which they wished to study. 

(6) Privileges for industrial workers. For many years after 
the Revolution a certificate of "proletarian origin" in Russia 
carried many of the privileges associated with Norman blood and 
the old school tie in Great Britain. The manual worker was 
hailed as the salt of the earth. It was almost an unwritten law 
that the president of a Soviet or the manager of a factory should 
be a former worker. The hero of any novel dealing with modem 
Soviet life, of any film, was likely to be a worker. The distribu- 
tion of compensation as between manual and brain workers was 
revised to favor the former. Churches found it advantageous to 
put a few workers on their parish councils; this would- trf ten 
help to avert a threat of closing. Every Soviet demonstration 
trial had to include some obvious worker as one of the judges. 

Especially marked was the favoritism shown to the manual 
working class in educational opportunity. Special preparatory 
schools, the "rabfacs," or workers' high schools, were maintained 
to give workers who lacked formal school training a chance to 
qualify for entrance into universities and higher technical schools. 
A quota system was set up under which a high percentage of 
applicants for admission to these institutions of higher education 
had td be workers or children of workers. 

It is another sign of the Russian Thermidor that the manual 
worker is being gradually but unmistakably eased off his pedes- 
tal. Not that the propagandist wooing of the manual working 
class has ceased. There was a cult of the Donets Basin miner, 
Aleksei Stakhanov, who "discovered" something that had been 
known for decades in older industrial countries : that higher pro- 
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ductivity is possible when tasks in factory or mine are properly 
specialized. "Stakhanovism" became a synonym for harder and 
more intensive work and the unmistakably proletarian figure of 
the Donets miner became a good screen for a movement to 
extract more efficient labor. 

The manual worker enjoys the benefits of an extensive social 
insurance system. His opportunities for education and technical 
training and recreation, as a general rule, are much better than 
they would have been under the old regime. But the time when 
he enjoyed a privileged status belongs to the past. There are no 
more compulsory quotas for admission of proletarian students. 
Nor does the student of working-class background get any special 
favors or consideration. 

Admission to the universities is now by merit, without con- 
sideration of "class origin. 35 Scholarships are granted not to the 
neediest, but to the most capable students. There has already 
been a surprising change in the personnel of Russian university 
students. Of these students 47.3 per cent were children of em- 
ployees and intellectuals in 1938 ; 50.2 per cent were children of 
workers and peasants. 8 Classes which represent about 6 per cent 
of the Soviet population furnish almost half the students; and 
there is every likelihood that this trend will be intensified with 
the passing of time. Another change that would operate in favor 
of the higher income groups in Soviet society was the abolition 
of free higher education in 1940. Students are now required to 
pay fees, 300 rubles for provincial, 400 rubles for metropolitan, 
500 rubles for art and music schools. And while, before the war 
brought new exceptional privations, there had been a general 
improvement in Soviet living conditions over the uncommonly 
bleak and hungry years between 1929 and 1933, the earnings of 
what might be called the Soviet bourgeoisie, high state official^ 
executives, engineers, technical specialists, successful writers, rose 
much more rapidly than the wage-scales hi the factories. Even 
in literature the cult of the proletarian is on the decline. The hero 
in a Soviet story of the present war is often a non-party roan, 
sometimes a country doctor. 

8 L, E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry, p. 202. 
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( 7 ) Culture. The turn towards nationalism has brought with 
it a revision of many former official cultural values. Halfbaked 
Young Communists made a point of sneering at the masters of 
Russian pre-revolutionary thought and literature and music. 
Turgenev and Tschaikovsky were considered incurably romantic 
and sentimental and Dostoevsky's mysticism was considered intol- 
erable. By way of substitutes so-called proletarian writers turned 
out a mass of propaganda literature, extremely dull and untal- 
ented by any aesthetic standard, which purported to describe 
and reflect the mighty industrial achievements of the Soviet age. 

The Moscow Art Theatre, creation of the late Constantine 
Stanislavsky and probably the finest exponent of naturalistic 
drama in the world, was condescendingly tolerated as something 
that older people might enjoy. The advanced Soviet young man 
or young woman went to the Meierhold Theatre, or to some other 
modernistic playhouse where revolutionary propaganda was 
served up to an accompaniment of experimental stagecraft and 
acting. 

But during the last decade there has been a sharp swing to 
the Right in the cultural field. Moscow's war programmes in 
opera-house, theatre and concert-hall reveal a strong preponder- 
ance of classical works, Russian and foreign. Tschaikovsky has 
apparently become one of the most popular composers, and the 
Moscow Musical Conservatory has been given his name. A con- 
cert is given of the works of Rachmaninov. Such tolerance in 
relation to an emigre composer would scarcely have been think- 
able even ten years ago. All possible honor was shown to Pushkin, 
Russia's great romantic poet, when the centennial of his death 
was observed in 1937. One of the slogans given out at this time 
was to the effect that Russia is a great nation because it has 
given to the world Lenin and Pushkin. 

There was a time in the early thirties when scores of plays 
and novels were written on the same plot, with only trifling vari- 
ations. A big new industrial enterprise is under construction. 
Some villain, usually a treacherous engineer, a priest or a kulak, 
tries to throw a monkey-wrench into the effort. He is invariably 
triumphantly foiled by the proletarian hero, and the happy end- 
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ing is reached when the workers gather around, sing the "Inter- 
nationale/ 5 and are told that no factory could have been built 
with such speed in a capitalist country. 

This crude propaganda literature seems to have disappeared 
and it is safe to predict that the volumes which were published 
in the thirties are gathering dust unread. During recent years 
there has been a distinct vogue of the historical novel. Russia's 
national heroes and traditions are not denounced and ridiculed, 
as was the case during the first phases of the Soviet regime, but 
are treated with respect and affection. 

Recent novels deal with such historical characters as Minin 
and Pozharsky, the heroes of the Troubled Times, Admiral 
Makarov, a figure in the Russo-Japanese War, and Dmitry Dons- 
koy, who won the first great Russian victory over the Tartars at 
Kulikovo. And the censorship is much more tolerant in regard 
to the introduction of the religious phrases and religious symbol- 
ism that would be unavoidable in realistic descriptions of pre- 
revolutionary Russian life. 

(8) Closely associated with the changes in regard to national- 
ism, education and culture is a significant shift in the Soviet offi- 
cial attitude towards the Russian past. The original Communist 
viewpoint, communicated all too readily to some foreign visitors 
who were profoundly ignorant of Russian history, culture and 
civilization, was that Old Russia was a cultural howling wilder- 
ness and that no one in Russian history except a few revolu- 
tionaries deserved a good word. All progress was supposed to 
begin with the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Now this viewpoint has been completely revised. For strong 
Tsars like Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible there is discrim- 
inating praise, not indiscriminate abuse. There was a time when 
Russia's heroes of the past, in Communist eyes, were .the \\dld 
peasant rebels, Stenka Razin and Pugachev, the Decembrists, 
the terrorists who assassinated Alexander II. But when the Red 
Army was fighting with its back to the wall in the summer of 
1942, three new orders were created to reward special deeds 
of valor by its officers. Two of those orders were named after 
Tsarist Generals, Suvorov and Kutuzov, the third after Alexander 
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Nevsky, a medieval prince who won a victory over the Teutonic 
Knights in the thirteenth century. How far the trend has gone 
towards what would have been considered counterrevolution in 
the early years of the Revolution is evident from the fact that 
Suvorov played a prominent part in subduing Pugachev a figure 
who is no longer in Soviet historical and literary favor. 

Instead of denouncing Tsarist wars, as Lenin did, Soviet offi- 
cial opinion now endorses every struggle that was connected with 
the building up of the Russian state. The Soviet war correspond- 
ent, Boris Voyetekhov, reveals a characteristic modern Russian 
reaction when he describes how the curator of a historical museum 
in Sevastopol, pointing to a painting of the Russian soldiers in 
the siege of Sevastopol by the British and French during the 
Crimean War, observed : 

These are not heroes, but deluded professional soldiers who were 
thrown unwillingly into the war. 

Voyetekhov is as indignant as a member of the American 
Legion might be under similar circumstances. He explains the 
incident with the comment : 

The curator was merely reading from a Crimean guidebook which 
had been written by some idiot in 1935. 

The following citations from Alexander Werth's Moscow 
War Diary are interesting reflections of the same tendency to 
identify the Soviet Union with the Russian past : 9 

I've been dipping into the ten volume Small Soviet Encyclopedia, 
published in 1931. There's a later edition published in 1938, and the 
difference is said to be enormous. . . . But in the 1931 edition 
everything is still treated, as far as possible, from the standpoint of 
class war. The article on Moscow, for instance, is quite lamentable, 
and wouldn't have been published in this fonn under the present 
Stalin regime. . . . 

9 As he was born in Russia and is able to speak and write Russian fluently, 
Werth is better able than the average foreign correspondent to appreciate 
some of these subtler changes in Soviet official psychology. 
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The other day I bought' the first volume of the History of the 
U.S.S.R. It goes up to 1861, and is good straightforward nationalist 
history, with hard cracks at some tsars, but not at all of them. . . . 
The authors sit severely on Pokrovsky, the historian-laureate of 
the internationalist days, for various alleged misstatements for in- 
stance, that the false Dmitry was, among other things, the leader 
of a peasant revolt in western Russia against Godunov and the 
Moscow boyars. The present historians treat him primarily as "a 
Polish interventionist." 10 

(9) Rank and subordination. The strong levelling tendency 
in the Bolshevik Revolution tended to sweep away the many 
orders of rank and distinction that were characteristic of Tsarist 
Russia, In no army was there so little outward show, so little 
visible differentiation between officer and soldier as in the Red 
Army at the time of the Civil War. Even the tides of officers, 
along with their epaulettes, were abolished. The many grada- 
tions of the bureaucracy were swept into oblivion. Orders and 
decorations were reduced to a minimum. One military decora- 
tion, the Order of the Red Banner, was awarded for conspicu- 
ous courage and achievement in the Civil War. Even such an 
academic title as Doctor was cast into the discard. 

For at least fifteen years after the Revolution the Soviet civil 
service was characterized by extreme informality and extreme 
fluidity. Communists especially were likely to be jacks-of-all- 
trades. One of my acquaintances over a short period of time was 
associated with the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the Con- 
cessions Committee, a trust for the development of medicinal 
herbs and the Intourist, the organization which helped to arrange 
trips of foreigners in the Soviet Union. 

Lenin once said that every cook must know how to administer 
the state, and from time to time there would be attempts to apply 
this theory in practice by putting up so-called vidvizhentsi, men 
and women workers with little training or experience, as holders 
of responsible positions. Security was the last thing which the 
Soviet employee could expect, although a few individuals con- 

10 Alexander Werth, Moscow Wat Diary; Alfred A. Knopf; New York; 
1942. 
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trived to stay on their feet in the general scramble and to advance 
methodically in some branch of state service. 

The organization of the Army is described in another chapter ; 
all that needs to be said here is that titles, decorations (as of 
June, 1943, there were nineteen "main types" of military deco- 
rations), salutes, signs of distinction between officers and privates, 
have come back in fullest force. And in the summer of 1943 an 
elaborate plan was announced first for carefully grading all 
members of the Soviet foreign service, then for giving them uni- 
forms to wear on ceremonial occasions. Should this practice 
spread, as seems not improbable, to other branches of the civil 
service, the Soviet bureaucracy will be organized very much along 
the lines of Peter the Great's "table of ranks." There are various 
civilian decorations, "Hero of Labor," "Meritorious Artist," 
"Meritorious Scientist" that carry with them not only prestige 
but financial advantage, such as exemption from taxes. And 
Doctor is again an honorary title for Soviet scholars. 

(10) Nothing was more alien to Lenin's philosophy than dis- 
crimination between races or the attribution of special qualities 
or virtues to members of one race. This lends special interest to 
the intense cult of Pan-Slavism which is being carried on with 
official Soviet approval. The magazine Slavyane ("The Slavs"), 
published in Moscow by the Pan-Slav Committee which has 
been organized since the beginning of the war with Germany 
abounds in phrases which Lenin would have indignantly repudi- 
ated as completely inconsistent with the Marxian theory of class 
struggle, of the solidarity of the workers of all countries as against 
the capitalists of all countries. Take the following phrases from 
Slavyane, for August, 1942 : 

Friendship between the Slavs is no accidental development. It is 
nourished by the blood kinship of the numerous Slav peoples, by 
the common objectives and noble aspirations of all Slavs for prog- 
ress, peace and friendship. . . . The blood kinship (of the Slav 
peoples) is revealed in everything: in language, culture, morals, 
habits and faith. . . . Common traits of language would be impos- 
sible without the common physical and psychological make-up of 
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the Slavs. . . . The common traits of the languages of the Slav 
peoples is one of the solid proofs of the spiritual unity of the Slavs. 

This is the characteristic language of a Pan-Slav publicist of 
the nineteenth century. But Lenin did not think in terms of "blood 
kinship" and "spiritual unity" of the Slavs, or of any other race. 

Here, in brief outline, are the main features of the amazing 
evolution of the Russian Revolution during the last decade, of 
the Russian Thermidor. The changes would have made a still 
stronger impression upon the outside world if they had been 
accompanied by a spectacular coup d'etat. But Stalin gave a 
remarkable demonstration of political astuteness and suppleness 
by carrying out himself at least ninety per cent of the programme 
that a Russian nationalist anti-Communist group might have put 
forward if they had seized power in the thirties. One aspect of 
the changes, the destruction of the Old Bolsheviks, is important 
and dramatic enough to require treatment in a separate chapter. 

One can find obvious parallels hi the history of the French 
Revolution for many of the socially conservative changes of the 
last decade in Russia. No matter how profound a revolution may 
have been, there will always be a time when the majority of the 
people will experience a craving for distinction, inequality, for 
a return, perhaps in new form, of the elements of pomp and 
color in national life which a revolution usually starts out by 
destroying. 

It is interesting and paradoxical to note that, while one great 
war brought Russia to extremes of disintegration, repudiation of 
any form of authority, violent social upheaval and levelling, a 
second great war, twenty-five years later, is leading to precisely 
opposite results. It is strengthening the elements of distinction, 
inequality, nationalism and social conservatism in the new Soviet 
order. 

Russia's transformation will be seen in true perspective if one 
bears in mind two unalterable laws of history. No great revolu- 
tion is perpetual. And no great revolution returns to the pre- 
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revolutionary status quo. There is always stabilization, but it is 
stabilization on a new basis, with important changes in ruling 
groups, political and economic institutions, habits of living. 

Radicals will lament some of Stalin's recent policies as a be- 
trayal of the original ideals of the Revolution. Conservatives will 
applaud the Soviet dictator for what will seem to them the 
healthy common sense of many of his changes. It is perhaps not 
so important to approve or to condemn as to understand the 
changes that have taken place. On one issue that has agitated 
public opinion abroad there is probably less to be feared from 
Stalin's Russia than has been generally assumed. A Communist 
Party that is taking on more and more the functions and psy- 
chology of a combination Rotary Club and National Association 
of Manufacturers, under Soviet conditions, is not likely to be a 
torchbearer of international revolution. In this respect Russia 
under Stalin will most probably be an easier partner in inter- 
national dealings than Russia under Lenin. 

On the other hand, the new Russia that is emerging before our 
eyes is brimming over with nationalist pride and self-assertion. 
When it is a question of strategic frontiers, of strictly Russian 
national interests and prestige, Stalin may be a harder bargainer 
than Lenin. 



CHAPTER VI 
STALIN : THE MAN AMD THE LEGENDS 

AN AGE OF WARS and violent revolutions is an age of personalism 
in government. Troubled times lead to concentration of power. 
Even in democratic countries a Roosevelt and a Churchill wield 
authority and enjoy prestige far beyond what law and custom 
would allot to an American President and a British Prime Min- 
ister in a peaceful era. 

Still greater is the significance of the personality of a dictator 
who is responsible to no representative body, who is not subject 
to the mildest criticism in his own country, who can never be 
called to account in a free election. Such a dictator is Joseph 
Vissarionovitch Stalin, son of a cobbler, who possesses power 
more absolute and unrestrained than that of any modern Tsar. 

The thoughtful historian of our age will scarcely overlook the 
fact that it was a time for plebeian dictators, not for crowned 
despots. Until the Second World War will be fought to a con- 
clusion, Europe has lived under the shadow of three such plebeian 
dictators: Stalin, the cobbler's son, Hitler, son of a minor cus- 
toms official, Mussolini, whose father was a village blacksmith. 
There could be few more fascinating historical novels than the 
true story of Stalin's rise to power, of his emergence from his 
obscure, poverty-stricken youth, from his hunted, precarious life 
as a professional revolutionary into the dazzling limelight of his 
present position as supreme ruler of one hundred and seventy 
million people. If an imaginative novelist like H. G. Wells a quar- 
ter of a century ago had written a precisely accurate account of 
what was to come in Russia and in Germany, of Stalin, the 
unknown Russian revolutionary, fighting Hitler, the unknown 
German private soldier, for the mastery of Europe it would have 
be'en dismissed as an absurdly unreal fantasy. 

117 
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Stalin has probably furnished less material for a biographer 
than any living political figure of corresponding importance. He 
has not written a self-revealing book like Mein Kampf. He has 
never been an extrovert, glad to exhibit his personality and to 
expound his views to visiting foreigners, like Mussolini in the 
first decade of his rule. In contrast to Lenin and Trotsky, whose 
collected works are numbered in tens of volumes, Stalin has pub- 
lished few books. And these writings are analytical and general, 
not personal. They are reports to Party Congresses, speeches on 
current political and economic problems, carefully phrased and 
unoriginal restatements of ideas of Marx and Lenin. Stalin has 
given few interviews; and these are guarded and anything but 
sensational in ideas and phrasing. The Soviet leader has gen- 
erally avoided the society of foreigners. Many Ambassadors have 
left Moscow without seeing him, except from a distance. 

However, the principal facts of Stalin's life and political career 
are sufficiently well known to convey some conception of his 
character and personality. In order to arrive at a fair idea of 
Stalin, the human being, it is necessary to pierce through the 
walls of legend, eulogistic and hostile, that have been built up 
around him. 

No Tsar has been the object of more unqualified adulation 
than Stalin has received since he eliminated all his rivals and 
became the unquestioned master of the Communist Party 
machine and of the Soviet state. Here is a "proletarian writer," 
Avdyenko, greeting Stalin at a Party Congress : 

Centuries will elapse and the Communist generations of the 
future will deem us the happiest of all mortals who have inhabited 
this planet throughout the ages, because foejhave seen Stalin the 
leader-genius, Stalin the sage, the kindly, the simple, the supremely 
simple. . . . When I met Stalin, even at a distance, I throbbed with 
his forcefulness, his magnetism and his greatness. I wanted to sing, 
to shriek, to howl from happiness and exaltation. 

The Communist Party newspaper Pravda, of June 24, 1935, 
prints the following lush tribute to Stalin from some admirers in 
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Daghestan, the mountainous country along the shore of the 
Caspian Sea: 

Thy speech illumines our path like a lodestar. If the songs of our 
bards can delight thy ears take them. If the statues and pictures 
of our artists can delight thy eye accept them. If our lives are 
needed by thee for the defense of the fatherland take them. We 
have but one desire: that our humble message should reach thy 
eyes. When we think that thou, Stalin, will read these lines, our 
muscles are filled with strength, our hearts are lifted up, our eyes 
shine with the brightness of youth. 

Boris Souvarine, a disillusioned ex-Communist * who has writ- 
ten the most scholarly and detailed biography of Stalin yet 
available, discovered two tributes that may well contain implica- 
tions of irony through their very absurdity. One ranks him among 
"the profound connoisseurs and critics of Hegel" and the other 
suggests that "certain pronouncements of Aristotle have only 
been fully deciphered and expressed by Stalin." It has become* 
commonplace to refer to the Soviet leader as "the steel colossus," 
"the great engineer," "the great pilot," "the great master," "the j 
great theorist" and "the greatest of the great." 

All this extravagant and undignified flattery, instances of 
which could be multiplied indefinitely, might convey the impres- 
sion that Stalin is a vain and stupid man. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. There is abundant evidence to indicate 
that the head of the Soviet state is a shrewd, hard-headed realist, 
without any paranoid delusions of grandeur. He may derive 
subconscious pleasure from these tributes to his absolute power. 
But the chief practical reason that probably leads him to en2 
courage this Oriental cult of personal adulation is the belief that 
the Russian people, deprived of Tsar and Church, need some 
personal symbol of supreme authority before which they may 
bow down. 

Along with the legend of Stalin the hero-saint-philosopher- 

1 Souvarine was for a time a representative of the French Communist 
Party in the Executive Committee of the Communist InternationaL 
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superman, one must put aside the contrasted legend, made popu- 
lar by embittered Trotskyists and other enemies of the dictator, 
that Stalin is simultaneously a dull, mediocre nonentity and a 
monster of villainy, without a single creative achievement to his 
credit. Here events pronounce their own judgment. For twenty 
years Stalin has been the most influential person in .the Soviet 
regime. For almost fifteen years he has been an undisputed 
dictator. 

*" If he must bear responsibility for many acts of ruthless- cruelty 
against individuals and classes that stood in the way of the reali- 
zation of his plans, he must also, in fairness, be given credit for 
the great industrial and military progress which the Soviet Union 
achieved during this time. If he liquidated the kulaks, he built 
Magnitogorsk, the big new iron and steel centre in the Southern 
Urals, together with scores of other plants equipped to turn out 
machinery, tractors and chemicals. If he carried his blood-feud 
with the Old Bolsheviks to a bitter and tragic end, he built up a 
^military machhierylthat could hit back with strength and success 
after standing up to the fiercest mechanized onslaughts of Hit- 
ler's streamlined legions. 

Whatever the future may hold for Stalin, he has already won 
for himself a place among the most purposeful and energetic of 
Russia's rulers. His shift of the centre of gravity of Russian indus- 
try towards the East was perhaps as great a contribution to the 
maintenance of Russia's national independence as Peter the 
Great's success in opening his "window to the West" with the 
building of St. Petersburg. The withdrawal of millions of tons 
of precious metal and machinery from the region of Nazi con- 
quest by the opening up of many new industrial and mining 
enterprises in the Urals- and Siberia was of tremendous impor- 
tajice in making it possible for Russia to hold out. 

It seems rather foolish and irrelevant to try to prettify a char- 
acter like Stalin's by suggesting that here is a man on whose lap 
a child would like to sit, while a dog would sidle up to him. 2 
Stalin is the kind of "prince" on whom Machiavelli would have 
bestowed his warmest praise. He is the kind of autocrat whom 

2 Cf. Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow, p. 357. 
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Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great would have called Comradg^, 

This future autocrat of all the Soviet Republics was born in a 
sunbaked adobe hut in the little town of Gori, in Georgia, on 
December 22, 1879. By a curious coincidence his future bitter 
rival and enemy, Leon Trotsky, was born a few weeks earlier 
in a Jewish farm colony in Ukraina. Stalin's father was named 
Vissarion Djugashvili. Stalin, a pseudonym derived from the 
Russian word std, meaning steel, was his favorite among the 
dozen false names with which he tried to throw the police off 
his track in later years. 

From childhood Stalin's life was bleak and hard and poor. 
His native Georgia was one of the most colorful parts of the Rus- 
sian Empire, a land of high mountains, rushing streams and rich 
vineyards, of old feudal castles and of many local princes, short 
on cash but long on pride and striking costumes. But the color 
and swagger of this semi-Oriental Switzerland was not for the 
Djugashvilis. The father earned a bare living at his trade and 
was addicted to drink. The mother had to take in sewing and 
washing to eke out the meager family income. 

Stalin's mother hoped to raise her son in the social scale by 
making him a priest. An enterprising American journalist inter- 
viewed her in Tbilisi (Tiflis) after her son had become the 
supreme ruler of the Soviet Union. With rather touching naivete 
she told him that Soso (the Georgian pet name for Joseph) had 
always been a good boy, but that she was sorry because he had 
not entered the priesthood. The old peasant mother probably 
never understood that her son had become the highest priest of 
a new secular faith. 

Keke, as Stalin's mother was familiarly known, 3 scraped 
together enough money to send young Joseph to a religious school 
in Gori and then to the theological seminary in Tiflis. But here 
his -ecclesiastical preparation came to ar* abrupt end. The cir- 
cumstances of his expulsion, like many details of Stalin's early 
life, are obscure. But it seems that the monks who directed the 
seminary detected Djugashvili in some forbidden revolutionary 
activity. This is not surprising, for theological seminaries in Tsar- 

3 Keke was a nickname for Ekateiina, the Russian Catherine. 
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ist Russia were often hotbeds of discontent and revolt among 
the students. 

After being expelled from the seminary in 1899 Stalin went to 
work in the geo-physical observatory in Tiflis. He never learned 
a trade or profession. As his life became more and more broken 
by periods of arrest, imprisonment and exile, he became the 
typical professional revolutionary, supporting himself in intervals 
of freedom by taking on odd jobs or from his scanty earnings as 
editor of illegal and semi-legal Party newspapers. 

Few Bolsheviks went through a harder apprenticeship of under- 
ground revolutionary work, which took the usual forms of pub- 
lishing and circulating forbidden literature and inciting strikes 
and demonstrations. Five times he was arrested and sent into 
exile. Four times he escaped ; once he served out his term. The 
frequency of his escapes reflects both the iron tenacity of his 
character and the looseness with which some political exiles were 
guarded under the Tsarist regime. 

One of the most striking incidents in this phase of Stalin's 
career was the expropriation of state funds in Tiflis in 1907. 
A bomb was thrown into the midst of a detachment of troops 
that was escorting a consignment of money to the Tiflis State 
Bank. A considerable number were killed and wounded. Amid 
the confusion a band of revolutionaries, under the leadership of 
the Armenian Ter-Petrosian, a close friend and associate of Stalin, 
made off with the money. Stalin was not present at the scene, 
but played an important part in arranging the attack. This 
rough-and-ready method of expropriation excited a good deal of 
criticism and discussion in revolutionary circles. Although the 
notes were hidden successfully and finally smuggled abroad, with 
the purpose of financing the work of the foreign organization of 
the Bolshevik Party, Lenin finally decided against the advisabil- 
ity of using this money. The remaining notes were burned. 

Stalin went abroad three times before the Revolution, twice 
to attend Party Congresses, once to collaborate with Lenin in 
preparing a work on the nationality question. He has never left 
Russia since the Revolution. Has three earlier foreign trips were 
of short duration and he has never learned any foreign language. 
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Stalin's first revolutionary activity was in the larger towns of 
the Caucasus, Tiflis, Batum, Baku. Later he became editor of 
Pravda (Truth), a Bolshevik newspaper published in St. Peters- 
burg. It was continually being harassed and suspended by the 
authorities. Betrayed by Malinovsky, a secret agent of the police 
who enjoyed the full confidence of Lenin and was even one of 
the six Bolshevik deputies in the Fourth Duma, Stalin was ar- 
rested for the sixth time shortly before the outbreak of the First 
World War. He was banished to the little village of Kureika, in 
the Turukhansk region of Siberia, beyond the Arctic Circle. In 
this case escape proved impossible. Called up for military service, 
but rejected for physical defects, Stalin hibernated in this remote 
place of exile for about four years. He was released, along with 
all other political prisoners, as a result of the March Revolution 
in 1917. 

Several marked traits in Stalin's character stem from these 
formative years as a hunted conspirator. When I first went to 
Russia in 1922 there was a general saying: "Lenin trusts Stalin. 
Stalin trusts no one." 

Certainly the professional revolutionary was likely to take a 
distrustful, even cynical view of human character. So widespread 
was the practice of planting agents provocateurs in the radical 
groups that the revolutionary would often find himself betrayed 
by a man who professed to be his closest comrade. An attitude of 
extreme suspicion of any one with whom he had to deal was 
deeply ingrained in Stalin. 

Stalin's long period of conspiratorial work in Russia gave him 
close contacts, which were useful to him in his later rise to power, 
with members of other underground Bolshevik groups. It also 
gave him a sense of contempt, not unmixed with envy, for the 
cosmopolitan emigre revolutionaries who sat in cafes in Paris 
and Berlin and Vienna and Geneva and disputed with each 
other on fine points of Marxian theory and wrote pamphlets in 
language that no Russian worker could understand, while he 
and others like him were carrying the heavy burden of "practical" 
work in Russia. It is significant that Communists of foreign edu- 
cation and background suffered most conspicuously during the 
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Party purge of the thirties. Stalin's few intimate associates and 
the younger men whom he has promoted to the places left vacant 
by the disappearance of the Bolshevik "Old Guard'* are invari- 
ably without firsthand knowledge of foreign countries and lan- 
guages. Stalin has always displayed a preference for the practical 
executive, as against the theorizing intellectual. He probably paid 
less attention to theory than any prominent veteran Bolshevik. 
And this may well have determined his role, described in the 
last chapter, as the liquidator of many of the early principles and 
practices of the Soviet regime. 

Between the March and November Revolutions Stalin was 
one of Lenin's trusted lieutenants, an insider in the Party coun- 
cils. He was little in the public eye. One finds very few references 
to him in memoirs which deal with the year 1917. By training 
and equipment and temperament Stalin was a conspirator, not 
a street-corner agitator. He speaks Russian with a harsh Georgian 
accent. Trotsky, Zinoviev and a number of less conspicuous Party 
members were more in demand as speakers at mass meetings 
than the dark, silent Georgian. 

During the Civil War Stalin was active on various fronts as a 
political commissar. The military feat with which his name is 
most frequently associated is the defense of the town of Tsar- 
itsin, on the Lower Volga, against the anti-Bolshevik Don Cos- 
sacks of General Krasnov in 1918. Tsaritsin was a key point; 
its fall would have opened the way to a junction between Kras- 
nov and the anti-Soviet forces which were fighting farther up 
the Volga in the name of the Constituent Assembly. 

Twenty-four years later the same town, now transformed into 
a large industrial city, was the scene of a titanic battle that sent 
echoes reverberating around the world and probably took a hun- 
dred lives for every one that had been lost in the earlier scuffle 
between Reds and Whites. This battle ended in a victory for the 
Red Army over the Germans, a victory that may well have been 
one of the turning points of the war and that certainly gave 
Stalin special cause for pride and satisfaction. For Tsaritsin had 
been renamed Stalingrad. 

Stalin helped to recapture forts near Petrograd that had been 
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lost through treachery in the spring of 1919, and served on the 
Polish front in 1920. He played a leading part in conquering 
his native Georgia for the Soviet regime. The decision to invade 
Georgia and oust its independent government in 1921 was appar- 
ently taken by Stalin on his own initiative, without reference to 
Moscow. 

But Stalin's ladder to power was not his role in the Revolution 
of 1917 or in the Civil War. It was rather the firm, unshakable 
grip on the Communist Party machine which he began to acquire 
in the years before Lenin's death in 1924, and which he perfected 
later. 

In this fierce but surreptitious struggle for the Leninite suc- 
cession Stalin, with his pre-eminently practical mind, possessed 
a great advantage over his principal opponent, Leon Trotsky. 
(Zinoviev and Kamenev were men of lesser caliber; their physi- 
cal timidity alone would have disqualified them as competitors 
in a grim, life-and-death struggle for power.) For Trotsky, 
despite the tremendous energy and outstanding organizing abil- 
ity which he showed in his post as War Commissar, was at heart 
a revolutionary doctrinaire. This fact imposed considerable inhi- 
bitions on what he would and would not permit himself to do. 
Trotsky genuinely believed that the Communist Party was an 
instrument designed to perpetuate that mythical conception which 
he and Lenin had evolved in their own minds, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Whether Trotsky could have led a successful 
coup d'etat after Lenin's final breakdown and death is impossible 
to say with certainty. But he would have been psychologically 
incapable of resorting to such a method. 

Stalin far more realistically saw in the machinery of the Com- 
munist Party a sure means of preserving the personal power of 
any one who would gain firm and undisputed control of it. And 
he pursued this objective with all the singleminded concentra- 
tion, pertinacity, ruthlessness and finesse that are conspicuous 
traits of his character. 

^ Domination of an organization -like the Communist Party was 
not to be won by radio addresses, public discussion of controver- 
sial issues, personal vote-getting campaigns, methods conducive 
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to political success in democratic countries. For the Party consti- 
tuted a very small minority of the Russian people (its membership 
at the end of the Civil War was about 700,000) and power 
within the Party was concentrated in the hands of a small group 
of leaders, most of whom had joined the organization before 



The conditions first of underground work under the Tsarist 
system, then of the Civil War made for a centralized, authori- 
tarian type of Party leadership. The lower Party units unques- 
tioningly accepted and carried out the orders of the higher. 
Theoretically the highest Party authority, between Congresses, 
was the Central Committee. But much of the power vested in 
the Central Committee was exercised, in practice, by two smaller 
bodies, the Political Bureau and the Organization Bureau. The 
former made the big decisions on questions of policy ; the latter 
assigned Party members to various posts. Stalin was the only man 
who belonged to both these bodies in the years after the Civil 
War. Opportunities for building up a strong personal following 
among the Party bureaucrats who looked to him for advance- 
ment and were prepared to vote as he directed were numerous 
and were not neglected. 

Stalin became General Secretary of the Party in April, 1922. 
He soon turned this office, which had hitherto been of minor 
importance, into a focal point from which he could supervise and 
control the entire Party organization. Lenin, whose health began 
to fail in 1922 and who suffered a final mental and physical 
breakdown in the spring of 1923 (he died without having recov- 
ered in January, 1924) viewed with growing apprehension the 
power which Stalin was concentrating in his hands. On Decem- 
ber 25, 1922, Lenin drew up a very interesting document, which 
is often referred to as his political testament. After suggesting 
that the principal danger of a Party split was to be found in 
the personal relations between Stalin and Trotsky 4 Lenin con- 
tinued : 

4 There had been repeated disagreements between Trotsky and Stalin dur- 
ing the Civil War, disagreements which it required all Lenin's authority and 
tact to bridge over. 
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Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concen- 
trated an enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he 
always knows how to use that power with sufficient caution. On the 
other hand. Comrade Trotsky is distinguished not only by his excep- 
tional abilities personally he is, to be sure, the ablest man in the 
present Central Committee but also by his too far-reaching self- 
confidence and by a disposition to be too much attracted by the 
purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two ablest leaders of the present Cen- 
tral Committee might, quite innocently, lead to a split. If our 
Party does not take measures to prevent it, a split might arise 
unexpectedly. 

A few days later Lenin, apparently under the influence of 
some new irritation in connection with Stalin, added a sharply 
worded postscript beginning as follows : 

Stalin is too rude, 5 and this fault, entirely supportable in relations 
between us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of 
General Secretary. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to find a 
way to remove Stalin from that position and to appoint to it another 
man who in all respects differs from Stalin only in superiority 
namely some one more patient, more loyal, more polite and atten- 
tive to comrades, less capricious, etc. 

The authenticity of this testament is not in dispute. Stalin him- 
self read it at a Party meeting some years later, adding that he 
was "rude toward those who treacherously break their word, who 
split and destroy the Party. 3 * He justified his retention of the 
office of General Secretary by saying that he had twice offered 
his resignation, and that this resignation had been twice rejected. 
The rejection, of course, was by Party Congresses composed of 
his hand-picked adherents. 

There is something of the clairvoyance of approaching deatH 
in Lenin's testament. He correctly sensed the significance of the 
"enormous power" which Stalin had concentrated in his hands. 
And he put his finger on two of Trotsky's principal weaknesses, 

5 Lenin used the Russian word grub 9 which has the double sense of 
"rude" and "rough." 
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an overweening self-confidence that often aroused irritation and 
opposition, and a tendency to settle everything by administrative 
decree. This last tendency had naturally been strengthened by 
his prominent part in the conduct of the Civil War. 

Had Lenin lived in possession of his faculties a few years 
longer, Stalin's rise to power might never have taken place. But 
the dead Lenin, a mummified figure in the mausoleum on the 
Red Square, could not affect the career of the living Stalin. 

Stalin's first task, after Lenin had disappeared from the politi- 
cal scene, was to rid himself of Trotsky, his most formidable 
individual rival. Against Trotsky he was able to employ several 
effective weapons, besides the trump card which he held in 
reserve : his ever firmer grip on the allegiance and the votes of 
the Party bureaucracy. 

Although Trotsky in many cases inspired admiration and 
devoted personal loyalty, he was imperious in temperament, 
overbearing in manner and mercilessly sarcastic in controversy. 
These characteristics had gained him many secret enemies in the 
Party during the Civil War, and Stalin was quick to enlist the 
aid of these enemies. 

Bit by bit Trotsky was stripped of authority and prestige. He 
was attacked in the controlled Soviet press. His pictures dis- 
appeared from government offices. He was deposed as Commis- 
sar for War. All the Communists whose first concern was for their 
jobs forsook him. At the same time Stalin posed as the man of 
moderation, the opponent of too harsh measures against Trotsky. 
He objected especially to Zinoviev's proposal that Trotsky should 
be expelled from the Party. At this time he employed a phrase 
which might have been recalled, with ironical overtones, during 
the great Party purge of the thirties. 

"Today," Stalin said, "y u lop off one limb, tomorrow another, 
the day after a third and what is left of the Party ?" / 

This Caucasian peasant possessed a sense for political finesse 
that the subtlest Renaissance despot or the most sophisticated 
Old World diplomat might well have envied. In retrospect there 
is a magnificent irony about Stalin's sure and subtle manoeuvres 
during the twentiesyd&e pulled down Trotsky with the aid of 
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men, Zinoviev and Kamenev, and a group, the Old Bolsheviks, 
that he would later destroy. He frightened the Party bureaucracy 
with the specter of Trotsky as a dictator, and made it an obe- 
dient instrument for his own dictatorship. 

Once Trotsky had been politically disposed of, Stalin hastened 
to eliminate his original allies, Zinoviev and Kamenev. The per- 
sonal struggle for power was cloaked by disputes as to how far 
the policy of concessions to the peasant instinct for private prop- 
erty should be carried, as to what emphasis should be placed on 
the ideal of international revolution. At this time, in 1925 and 
1926, Stalin was closely allied with the group that was subse- 
quently stigmatized as the Right Opposition. Its leading figures 
were the Premier, Aleksei Rykov, the head of the Soviet trade- 
unions, Mikhail Tomsky, and the prominent publicist and theo- 
retician, Nikolai Bukharin. Some of Bukharin's theories aboul 
the necessity for giving more scope to free capitalist development 
in the villages were sharply attacked by Zinoviev's henchmen. 
Stalin, again assuming the pose of the moderator, the man whc 
wished to avoid strife within the Party, challenged Bukharin's 
critics in the following terms : 

"You want Bukharin's blood ? Well, you won't get it." 

One wonders whether Bukharin remembered this episode when 
the death sentence was being pronounced on him in 1938. 

Stalin seems to have played with the idea of utilizing Trotsky 
in a subordinate capacity after breaking him as a major political 
figure. But Trotsky refused to accept this status and formed a 
bloc with Stalin's discarded and embittered former associates. 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. This grouping became known as th 
Left Opposition. During 1926 and 1927 it carried on a livel) 
critical campaign within the narrow limits imposed by the Part} 
control of the press. Stalin and the other Party leaders were 
accused of betraying the Revolution at home and abroad, oi 
going too far in their concessions to the kulak and the private 
trader, of fumbling opportunities to promote revolution in Greal 
Britain and in China. Trotsky called for a more rapid pace oj 
industrialization and for a planned economy. 

Despite the former prestige of its leaders, the Left Oppositior 
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never gained widespread support within the Party. Stalin's 
machine had become too powerful to be challenged by peaceful 
and legal means. Moreover, the spirit of the time was against a 
revival of revolutionary adventures. There was a general desire 
to settle down after the strain of the years of Civil War. So Stalin 
smashed the Left Opposition without any noteworthy popular 
upheaval. Trotsky, who would not recant, was banished to Alma 
Ata, in Soviet Central Asia and later sent out of the country. 
Zinoviev and Kamenev entered on a tortuous and humiliating 
course of recanting and then being accused of new offenses. It 
ended with their execution in 1936. 

Stalin climbed the last rung of his ladder to supreme power 
when he broke with his associates, Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky, 
and launched a programme of high-speed industrialization and of 
collectivization of farming, accompanied by a total destruction 
of the well-to-do peasants and private traders. If the Soviet dic- 
tator ever writes uninhibited memoirs he will probably recognize 
this as the most daring and dangerous step of his career. For it 
was necessary to impose new dislocations, to require new sacri- 
fices when Russia had barely recovered from the ravages of war 
communism and life had again become more or less normal. 
For years the country was plunged into an agony of class war, 
of hunger and privation. Arrests multiplied as food supplies 
declined. 

Any one of several unfavorable developments, a catastrophic 
drought, a foreign invasion, a flare-up of peasant resentment in 
the Red Army, could have turned Stalin's gamble into a disaster. 
But his venture was vindicated in the end. The Party organiza- 
tion, backed by the vigilant political police, crushed the isolated 
local riots and rebellions. There was no foreign attack. There was 
a successful app_eal to the imagination of the Communist younger 
generation with the idea of turning Russia into almighty socialist 
industrial state. By 1933 collective farming had yielded a favor- 
able harvest. Stalin had brought off his great gamble and stood 
at a pinnacle of political power where he has remained ever since. 

His whole policy, as regards personal publicity, was reversed. 
During the twenties, when he was not certain of achieving abso- 
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lute power, he worked behind the scenes and frowned on the 
suggestion that he was anything more than an obedient servant 
of the Party. A foreign journalist who happened to be in a resort 
where Stalin was taking a vacation sent in an application for an 
interview and received a politely worded declination to the effect 
that "Stalin never gives an interview unless the Party commands." 

A lively cartoonist might have represented him as looking into 
a mirror and giving himself the command to grant or not to 
grant the interview. 

After 1929 Stalin's attitude towards the exploitation of his 
, personality changed and a floodlight of adulation has surrounded 
him ever since. Some of the innumerable expressions of flattery 
have already been cited. Town after town commemorated M* 
name. There is Stalingrad, the former Tsaritsin, on the Volga. 
The town of Dushanbe, in the high Pamir plateau, near the 
frontiers of India and Afghanistan, has been renamed Stalinabad. 
A new steel town in Siberia, formerly Kuznetzk, is now Stalinsk ; 
a coal centre southeast of Moscow is Stalmogorsk. The number 
of schools, factories and collective farms that bear Stalin's name 
must run into thousands. 

What are the keys to Stalin's personality? What have been the 
motivating forces in his career? 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his early revolu- 
tionary convictions. The long sequence of prison and exile which 
the Tsarist regime offered to the political rebel was not an attrac- 
tive life career. Stalin has never described in dramatic detail 
how he became a revolutionary. But one can imagine a variety 
of reasons: the bare poverty of his own life, disgust with the 
hypocrisy and spying in the seminary, resentment at the poverty 
and injustice of which there was so much under the old regime. 

There is also no reason to doubt the depth and reality of the 
thirst for absolute power which has clearly been a driving force 
in his career. The dictator is seldom a complete cynic. From the 
greatest of them, Napoleon, to the little warlord who may govern 
some Latin American state they are usually honestly convinced 
that their countrymen would be worse off without them. 

Stalin admires certain aspects of America : its technical achieve- 
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merits, its economic efficiency, its industrial power. As is often 
the case with men who have grown up in a primitive economic 
environment, he feels a veneration, bordering on worship, for 
the possibilities of the machine. He once suggested that the final 
proof of the superiority of Soviet to capitalist civilization would 
be given when "we put the worker on an automobile and the 
peasant on a tractor. 5 ' He characterized as "the essence of Lenin- 
ism" "a combination of Russian revolutionary zeal with the 
practical American spirit." And hi one of his speeches, delivered 
during the First Five Year Plan, there is an unusually eloquent 
passage which might be interpreted as Stalin's own justification 
of all the misery and cruelty which accompanied the forced 
industrial transformation of the country. Maintaining that the 
tempo of industrial progress must be speeded up, not slowed 
down, he said : 

To slacken the tempo means to fall behind. And the backward 
are always beaten. The history of Old Russia is the history of 
defeats, due to backwardness. She was beaten by the Mongol Khans. 
She was beaten by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by the Swedish 
feudal lords. She was beaten by the Polish-Lithuanian squires. She. 
was beaten by the Anglo-French capitalists. She was beaten by the 
Japanese barons. All beat her for her backwardness, for military 
backwardness, for cultural backwardness, for governmental back- 
wardness, for industrial backwardness, for agricultural backward- 
ness. She was beaten because to beat her was profitable and could 
be done with impunity. . . . JSuch is the law of capitalism, to beat 
the backward and the weak. The jungle law of capitalism. You are 
backward, you are weak, so you axe wrong. Hence you can be 
beaten and enslaved. You are powerful, so you are right, hence we 
must look out for 



This is precisely the kind of speech one can imagine Peter the 
Great delivering, if there had been an audience in his time lit- 
erate enough to understand it. Stalin's attitude towards America, 
like Peter's towards the West of his time, has its limitations, its 
blind spots. The Soviet dictator, like the innovating Tsar, is eager 
to grasp for his own use the latest foreign discoveries in science 
and technique. But the aspects of America that are symbolized 
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in personalities like Jefferson and Thoreau, the American strivings 
for complete individual liberty, the impulse to nonconformity 
these things are a closed book to Stalin. They correspond with 
nothing in his experience or his psychology. 

The dogmas of Marx sat more lightly on Stalin than on almost 
any prominent Old Bolshevik. Philosophy and theoretical eco- 
nomics were never his strong points. Especially after he freed 
himself from the restraining influence of the Communist "public 
opinion" represented by the Old Bolsheviks he has proved him- 
self an extremely supple and flexible politician/He could take 
a leading part in the deliberations of the Communist Inter- 
national for many years and then give the word for its dissolu- 
tion. He could denounce fascism while preparing the way for his 
pact with Hitler. Any interpretation of Stalin's designs and poli- 
cies which relates all his actions to some theoretical pattern is 
highly suspect. Stalin, on the basis of his past record, may rea- 
sonably be expected to do at any given moment what seems to 
serve his own interests, and Russia's, most effectively, quite irre- 
spective of doctrinaire consistency. He has played many political 
roles in his time and has been successful in all of them up to the 
present time. 

At one time he was the vindicator of the Leninite tradition, of 
the Old Guard, of the Bolshevik Party against the alleged upstart 
and heretic, Trotsky. He crushed the Left Opposition politically, 
then went farther than the Left Opposition had proposed in 
wiping out the kulaks and pushing ahead the industrialization 
programme. He smashed the Right Opposition, and later pro- 
ceeded *to go farther than Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky wanted 
to go in establishing orders of rank for military and civilian 
service. The Old Guard of the Party which Stalin had mobilized 
against Trotsky was ruthlessly decimated during the thirties and 
replaced by a new group of younger men, more dependent per- 
sonally on the dictator. Now, after taking a prominent part in a 
revolution which held up international working-class solidarity 
as its foremost ideal, Stalin has built up for himself the position 
of Russia's leader in a nationalist struggle for existence. 

Stalin has been married twice. His first wife was a Georgian 
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woman of whom little is known and who died in 1907. His only 
child by this marriage, a son named Jacob, was captured by the 
Germans early in the war. His second wife, Nadyezhda Alle- 
luyeva, whom he met during the period of preparation for the 
November Revolution, was the daughter of a veteran Petrograd 
Bolshevik worker. He has two children by this marriage, a 
son, Vassily, who is in the Soviet Air Force, and a daughter, 
Svetlana. Nadyezhda Alleluyeva died suddenly in 1932 and there 
were rumors that she killed herself after a violent dispute with 
Stalin about some of the ruthless measures that were being 
employed to force the peasants to accept collective farming. But 
this is one of the many "mysteries of the Kremlin." Stalin has 
not formally remarried since her death, although he has been 
associated by gossip with the sister of his lieutenant, Kaganovitch, 
and with a well known ballet-dancer, Semenova. 

Stalin is not an ascetic. But, like every dictator, he cannot 
afford to be a playboy. There is no limit on his working hours. 
In peace, as well as in war, he fulfills at the same time the duties 
of a President of the United States (if one can imagine a Pres- 
ident removed from legislative and judicial control) and of the 
heads of the largest private corporations, such as General Motors, 
United States Steel, General Electric, etc. 

Making proper allowance for the exaggerations of official flat- 
tery about his universal knowledge and capacity, a staggering 
amount of work certainly falls on Stalin's shoulders. He is required 
to make final decisions on many questions that require at least 
a minimum of technical and military knowledge. 

Surprisingly enough, the Soviet dictator finds a good 'deal of 
time for matters of minor importance. Complaints addressed to 
him regularly receive his personal attention. He often takes time 
out from his larger preoccupations to right some petty injustice 
or to win the admiration of some unknown Young Communist 
in the provinces by replying at length to his inquiry about some 
point of Communist ethics or philosophy. 

This paternalistic trait in Stalin's methods of rule may be 
traced to his Caucasian origin. The Caucasus is one of the great 
meeting places of the peoples of Asia and of Europe. Stalin once 
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greeted a Japanese journalist who possessed semi-official status 
with the words : 

"Welcome. I, too, am an Asiatic." 

Bukharin, in off-the-record moments which probably did not 
escape the attention of the dictator's numerous secret agents, 
referred to Stalin as Genghiz Khan. 

However, it is debatable whether the Georgians should be 
considered an Asiatic people. They have been Christians for cen- 
turies, in contrast to their Mohammedan neighbors to the North 
and East. 

Whether or not Stalin is to be regarded as a full-fledged Asiatic, 
he retains many of the simple tastes of the Caucasian peasant. 
He likes to ride horseback and to shoot firearms in the air in his 
rare hours of recreation. He appreciates the wines of his native 
Caucasus. The elaborate feasts with innumerable courses and 
toasts which are part of the Kremlin schedule of entertainment 
for distinguished guests are in the full tradition of Caucasian 
mountaineer hospitality. 

Stalin is a self-educated man ; he owes little to the schooling 
which he received at the theological seminary. He is naturally 
familiar with the basic ideas of Marx, although he has never been 
eminent as a theoretician. This may well have been an asset to 
him as a practical statesman. His speeches show that he is rea- 
sonably familiar with the Russian classics and he has read some 
of the works of Shakespeare, Dickens and other well-known for- 
eign authors in translation. At one time he tried to learn English, 
but gave it up because of the difficulties of the spelling. He is 
kept well abreast of the course of events in foreign countries by 
means of a carefully prepared digest of the reports of his for- 
eign intelligence agents, which is supplied to him every day. He 
enjoys an occasional game of chess and is seen fairly frequently 
at the ojgera, always sitting far in the back of a proscenium 
box. 

Stalin's tastes in music, literature and drama are simple and 
conventional, not bohemian and exotic. He is reported to have 
put a temporary blight on the career of the composer Shosta- 
kovitch because he attended an opera by the latter and audibly 
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expressed his dissatisfaction with the fact that there were no 
tunes that one could hum. On the other hand he rescued a first- 
rate modern play, Bulgakov's "Days of the Turbins," from 
oblivion. The scene of this drama is laid in Kiev, in the first 
years of the Civil War. The Turbins are a middle-class family 
and the two brothers, both of whom fight for a time in the anti- 
Bolshevik ranks, are depicted as quite attractive human beings. 
This brought down on the play the dreaded epithet "counter- 
revolutionary." The Moscow Art Theatre withdrew it from pro- 
duction after one season, when it was played to crowded houses, 
without any expectation of being allowed to present it again. 
It was revived at the express request of Stalin, who had seen it 
and liked the rather sentimental, straightforward plot. The inti- 
mation of the dictator's favor quickly silenced the barks of minor 
Communist critics and "Days of the Turbins" went on season 
after season. It would not be surprising if a good many officers 
of the increasingly nationalist and decreasingly proletarian Red 
Army are of the general type of the Turbins. 

Stalin's character challenges comparison with his great prede- 
cessor, Lenin, and with his mightiest rival among the contempo- 
rary dictators, Adolf Hitler. Nothing in Stalin's record indicates 
that he would or could have duplicated Lenin's achievement in 
leading the Revolution to victory. He lacked the superb, auda- 
cious, imaginative intuition that revealed to Lenin the enormous 
revolutionary possibilities of Russia in 1917. Nothing that Stalin 
wrote about the war, in his exile, or after his return matches the 
blazing intensity of Lenin's analysis of war as the generator of 
all-out social revolution. 

Stalin is a man of coarser fiber than Lenin. His ambition is 
less sublimated by fanatical impersonal idealism. It is doubtful, 
in view of the purge of the thirties, whether Stalin would have 
duplicated Lenin's remarkable achievement of leading his party 
through a sweeping revolution and a fierce civil war without splits 
and proscriptions. It is doubtful whether Lenin would have ever 
tolerated the cult of personal adulation that has been such a 
conspicuous feature of the Stalin regime. A significant difference 
between the two men is that Lenin often admitted making mis- 
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takes. Stalin carefully cultivates the legend of his own infalli- 
bility. 

While Stalin is certainly a less single-minded revolutionary 
idealist than Lenin he possesses other gifts that clearly marked 
him out for leadership in a period when the Soviet regime had 
entered on a phase of consolidation. Because he was not bound 
by rigid Marxist dogmatism Stalin could easily make conserva- 
tive changes and adjustments. He has shown ability to combine 
relentless pertinacity in pursuing his ends with infinite patience 
and subtlety in choosing his means. 

The men who lead revolutions often vanish from the scene, 
not infrequently by violent means, when the historically inev- 
itable swing of the pendulum towards moderation begins. It is 
a very unusual feat to be a prominent revolutionary and then 
to dominate a period of relative reaction. This has been Stalin's 
achievement; and it is no small tribute to the sureness of his 
political instinct and the suppleness of his intelligence. It is as if 
a single person had ruled France through all the chameleon-like 
changes of the Great French Revolution and its aftermath, com- 
bining in himself the roles of Robespierre, of Barras and of 
Napoleon. 

How do Stalin and Hitler measure up as personalities? There 
are some obvious points of similarity. Both rose from humble 
origin to positions of unlimited power at the head of mighty 
states. Both have been objects, in their own countries, of the 
most extravagant demonstrations of praise and devotion. Some 
of these are genuine ; some are the product of fear or desire for 
advancement. Both have proved themselves hard and ruthless. 
To millions of unfortunate kulaks and other victims of his con- 
centration camps Stalin is as grim a name as Hitler is to millions 
of Jews. Walter Krivitsky, the former Soviet secret intelligence 
agent, tells us that Stalin was deeply impressed by Hitler's "blood 
purge" in the ranks of the Nazi Party on June 30, 1934. Here 
was a strong man, so the Soviet dictator felt, a man with whom 
it would be desirable to come to terms. 

But the contrasts between Stalin and Hitler are more striking 
than the likenesses. Stalin comes from a land of legend and 
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romance. But there is no sign of a mystical streak in his nature. 
For Hitler's "intuitions/ 5 for his hysterical emphasis on his own 
ego, the Soviet dictator would feel only contempt. For Stalin is 
a man of cold blood and iron nerve. He operates in a rational 
world. No living man probably has less faith in the miraculous 
and the supernatural. 

Stalin is habitually and extravagantly praised. But he leaves 
this job to his underlings. The personal pronoun is as rare in his 
public addresses as it is frequent in Hitler's. Stalin's infrequent 
speeches are grave, measured, logical, analytical, always calcu- 
lated to leave with the audience the impression that the forces 
of history are working with, not against him. 

In war Stalin is the type of leader who does not throw in his 
last reserves until the final and most auspicious moment has 
arrived. The fate of the world for generations may be profoundly 
affected because the Caucasion ex-revolutionary could wait with 
his decisive blow more steadfastly than the Austrian ex-corporal. 

Unless his life is cut short by some accident 6 Stalin still has a 
big role to play in the later stages of the war and in the world 
settlement after the war is over. He must work out new policies, 
new methods of government that will be suitable for a new 
Russia, more nationalist, more socially conservative, that is 
emerging from the present conflict. There will be staggering 
problems of reconstruction. Much that was built out of the blood, 
sweat and tears of the Russian people in the painful first stages 
of the planned economy must be rebuilt after the wave of Ger- 
man destruction has passed over the Russian land. 

It would be premature to predict Stalin's future or to give the 
final assessment of his place in Russian and world history. Many 
important pages in his life story are perhaps still to be written. 
Many of his past acts and policies are as debatable, as far 
removed from the possibility of a unanimous judgment and 
appraisal as the Bolshevik Revolution itself. But if Stalin had to 
his credit only the strong push towards industrialization and the 
tremendous stand which his armies made before Stalingrad he 
would be sure of a place among Russia's great rulers. 

6 Stalin is a chronic sufferer from arthritis, but possesses great natural 
vitality and will to live. 



CHAPTER VII 
HOW RUSSIA IS GOVERNED 

LENIN ONCE STATED a fundamental principle of Soviet politics 
in a half joking way. There could be any number of parties in 
Russia, he said, but on one condition. The Communist Party 
must be in power and all the other parties must be in jail. 

Stalin has faithfully maintained this Leninist tradition. Writing 
in Pravda, on November 26, 1936, when the new Soviet Consti- 
tution was under discussion, he expressed Lenin's idea in more 
serious language : 

In the Soviet Union there is no basis for the existence of several 
parties or, consequently, for the freedom of parties. In the Soviet 
Union there is a basis only for the Communist Party. 

So official statement, as well as actual practice, marks out the 
Soviet Union as a one-party state. The Soviet Communist Party 
is, therefore, entirely different from a political party in a demo- 
cratic country which competes with other parties in free elec- 
tions and expects to be out of office at intervals. Article 126 of 
the present Soviet Constitution gives the following definition of 
the role of the Party: 

The most active and politically conscious citizens . . . united in 
the All-Union Communist party . . . which is the vanguard of the 
working people . . . and represents the leading nucleus of all organ- 
izations of the working people. 

As Professor Michael T. Florinsky says in citing this clause : 1 

This provision is the mainspring of the political system of the 
Soviet Union. 

That system would not be conceivable without Communist 
permeation and domination of all public and semi-public organi- 
1 See his book, Toward an Understanding of the U3JS.R., p. 139. 
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zations, Soviets, trade-unions, youth organizations, clubs and 
societies. The membership of this ruling party at the time of the 
last Party Congress, in 1939, was 1,588,000. There were 888,800 
candidates, or applicants for membership on probation. 

In the first decades of the Soviet regime the industrial worker 
was favored as an applicant for membership. He required fewer 
recommendations from Party members and had to pass through 
a shorter period of probation. The peasant came second in pref- 
erence, the employee or intellectual third. Now this system has 
been changed, in line with the general tendency during the last 
few years to place all citizens on an equal basis. Every Soviet 
citizen is eligible for membership on the same conditions. He or 
she must be on probation for a year, giving satisfactory proof of 
worthiness during this -time. Then the question of admission is 
decided by a vote of the members of the "cell," or local branch, 
to which the candidate has addressed his application for admis- 
sion. 

I have sometimes heard Americans express surprise that the 
Party membership is so small. The number of members and 
candidates combined represented only about 1.5 per cent of the 
population. However, several circumstances must be borne in 
mind* 

The Communist leaders have never wished to encourage a 
rapid and indiscriminate growth of membership. If all Soviet 
citizens, or even a majority of Soviet citizens should enroll in 
the Communist ranks the character of the Party as an organized, 
disciplined, distinctive governing elite would be destroyed or 
diluted. The Party leadership has tried to steer between the two 
undesirable extremes of letting the organization remain too small 
or become too large. It has aimed to keep the Party large enough 
to retain an element of mass support, small enough to be man- 
ageable. 

Moreover, the power and influence of the Party cannot be 
accurately measured by the figures of membership. Several mil- 
lion youths of both sexes, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
three are enrolled in the Union of Communist Wuth, which 
functions to some extent as a feeder for the PartjXAnd indoctri- 
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nation with the ideas of Marx, Lenin and Stalin begins with still 
younger children. There are millions of Young Pioneers, chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and sixteen who inarch about with 
drums and wear red scarves and get a general training similar 
to that of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, plus instruction in the 
ideas of communism. 

Then the Communist Party is strong for a negative reason. Its 
dictatorship over a period of a quarter of a century has created 
a political vacuum. Organized political opposition is almost 
extinct. This is partly because of the ruthless and thorough meth- 
ods of the Political Police, with its headquarters on Lubyanka 
Square, in Moscow, a place that most Russians do not like to 
pass. The title of this organization has been changed twice. First 
it was the Cheka, the Extraordinary Commission for Combating 
Counterrevolution, Speculation and Sabotage. Then it became 
the OGPU (the General State Political Administration). Now 
it is known as the NKVD (People's Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs). 

There was a sweeping purge of this body in 1937 and 1938. 
Its veteran chief, Henrich Yagoda, was shot after confessing that 
he had poisoned several people and committed various acts of 
treason and conspiracy. His successor, Yezhov, after a short but 
energetic career as a purger, was purged himself. But the meth- 
ods of the political police have never varied in essential matters, 
although the degree of terrorism has varied according to the 
requirements of the external and internal situation. No writ oJ 
habeas corpus would hold good for any one who falls into the 
hands of this organization. Anything that remotely suggests for 
bidden political activity, unexplained contacts with foreigner) 
and foreign embassies, former membership in a non-Communis 
party or in the Trotskyist wing of the Communist Party, ma} 
lead to arrest, imprisonment and exile. Except for occasiona 
conventional praise of its "unceasing vigilance" as "the flaminj 
sword of the Revolution" the political police is seldom men 
tioned in the official press. And Soviet citizens, for obvious pru 
dential reasons, are slow to comment on its activities. But th< 
popular impression of this organization and its methods is pre 
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served in several "anecdotes," or jokes that circulate by word 
of mouth. 

One such anecdote represents a political police official talking 
with a professor of music. He reproaches the professor for look- 
ing discouraged just at the time when Stalin has given out the 
slogan that life has become gayer. 

"The poor showing of the modern students is enough to dis- 
courage any one," the professor replies. "Not one member of my 
class gave a correct answer to the question: Who composed c Evgeny 
Onegin'?" (a famous opera by Tschaikovsky) . 

"Well, professor, what you report suggests sabotage and counter- 
revolution. The political police is here to deal with that sort of 
thing. Just leave it to us." 

The two meet again after an interval of a fortnight. Beaming 
and self-satisfied, the police official greets the professor : 

"You see there is no obstacle we cannot overcome. We arrested 
all the members of your class. After we had kept them in solitary 
confinement and put them through a few night grillings we got 
signed statements from six of the students. Each one confessed that 
he had written 'Evgeny Onegin* himself." 

Another anecdote dates from the time when Communists, sus- 
pected of Trotskyism, were the principal objects of persecution. 
A Soviet citizen, not a Party member, answers a knock at the 
door and finds two agents in the awe-inspiring uniforms of the 
political police. 

"Oh, you don't want me/' he says with a sigh of relief. "The 
Party member in our house lives upstairs." 

The methods of the political police in arresting suspects and 
obtaining confessions would scarcely pass the scrutiny of an 
organization like the Civil Liberties Union. It follows the prin- 
ciple that it is better to make ten innocent persons suffer ,than to 
let one counterrevolutionary escape. But, like the Nazi Gestapo 
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and the Committee of Public Safety in the French Revolution, 5 
it is very effective in preventing the formation of opposition 
groups of any size, either within or without the Party. 

Moreover, the new generation that has grown up in Russia 
since the Revolution is accustomed to the one-party system. The 
typical young Russian today scarcely knows that there were non- 
Communist parties in Russia. After all, political activity in Rus- 
sia under the Tsarist regime was restricted. The number of active 
participants in such parties as the Cadets, the Mensheviks, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries would scarcely have exceeded a few 
tens of thousands. And the vast majority of these are now dead 
or in emigration. Emigre contacts with Russia have diminished 
to the vanishing point. Russians in foreign countries seldom 
write, even on non-political subjects, to their relatives at home. 
It is too dangerous for the latter. 

For such a large country Russia has been almost incredibly 
isolated from the outside world during a quarter of a century of 
profound political and economic change. One cannot say with 
certainty whether and when there will be a revival of free poli- 
tical activity under the Soviet regime. But one prediction may 
safely be made. Any independent political groups that may come 
up in Russia if there is a loosening of the one-party dictatorship 
will be products of Soviet conditions and psychology and will 
have no connection with the dwindling emigre organizations. 

Communist domination of the Soviet political system is assured 
by the unwritten law that every high political and economic exec- 
utive must belong to the Party. This is also true as regards the vast 
majority of higher military officers. A few veteran military spe- 
cialists of Tsarist times whose loyalty is considered beyond 
question hold high positions in the Red Army without belong- 
ing to the Party. 

2 Stalin himself is authority for the comparison with the Committee of 
Public Safety. He told a delegation of foreign visitors in 1927 that "the 
OGPU or Cheka is a punitive organ of the Soviet Government. It is more 
or less similar to the Committee of Public Safety which existed during the 
great French Revolution." There is, of course, a noteworthy difference 
between these two "punitive organs." The Committee of Public Safety was 
liquidated after a very much shorter existence. 
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This situation does not hold true for the arts and sciences. 
Most of the well-known Russian authors, musicians and scientists 
are not Communists. But the Soviet Cabinet member, the am- 
bassador, the head of a city or provincial Soviet, the manager 
of an important economic enterprise, the trade-union leader, 
must belong to the ruling Party and submit to its discipline. 
This means that the first responsibility of the Soviet executive, 
whatever his occupation may be, is to the Party leadership, which 
is embodied in the person of Stalin. 

The Communist hold on the peoples of the Soviet Union is 
strengthened by an elaborate centralized propaganda organiza- 
tion. In democratic countries, especially in times of peace, the 
citizen's ideas are molded by a variety of independent and some- 
times conflicting influences. Public forums frequently make a 
practice of presenting two sides of a controversial question. There 
is nothing to prevent an openminded person from reading two or 
more newspapers and magazines which present strongly con- 
trasted viewpoints. The contents of books, theatres and moving- 
pictures are determined partly by the tastes of authors, producers 
and publishers, partly by the supposed preferences of the public. 

But in the Soviet Union every agency of information, instruc- 
tion and entertainment is mobilized for propaganda purposes, in 
peace as well as in war. Every magazine and newspaper is in 
some way publicly owned. So, although publications may spe- 
cialize in various subjects and appear in a variety of languages, 
they must all conform closely to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. There is not the smallest corner in all the vast expanse of 
Russia for a voice of critical dissent. 

So there is enormous power behind the Communist effort to 
form mass patterns of thought. This is especially true as regards 
the masses of Russians and non-Russians who emerged from an 
illiterate or semi-literate condition since the Revolution. Their 
minds are often blank pages on which the new thought control- 
lers can write pretty much what they choose. 

I was impressed by the effectiveness of this propaganda sys- 
tem, backed up as it is by isolation of almost all Russians from 
contact with the outside world, when I talked with some young 
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Tartar women teachers in the Crimea. It was in the bleak years 
of the first Five Year Plan and their descriptions of what they 
could obtain to eat and wear consisted largely of a series of 
negations. By their own account they were living well below the 
standard of a WPA worker in the United States. But to a ques- 
tion whether they believed material conditions were better in 
the Soviet Union or in foreign countries, they replied quite sin- 
cerely hi favor of the Soviet Union. For, as they said and as they 
had been constantly told by press and radio, most workers in 
"capitalist" countries were unemployed, and these unemployed 
were starving. 

The obligations of the rank-and-file Communist were defined 
as follows at the last Party Congress. He must constantly study 
and improve his political knowledge, his grasp of the theories 
of Marx and Lenin. He must observe the strictest Party discipline 
and take an active part in the life of the Party and the country. 
He must be a model worker, improve his skill, master his trade. 
He must constantly "strengthen his contact with the masses and 
get .acquainted with the needs of the nonparty masses/* 

In these requirements one gets a fair idea of what is expected 
of the Communist hi factory and office. He is to set an example 
of industry and efficiency, to take the lead in every public cam- 
paign, involving extra work or monetary sacrifice, keep in touch 
with non-Communists and act as a kind of eyes and ears of the 
Government as to the public mood. 

To be a member of the ruling Party is not to lie on a bed of 
privileged ease. Joining the Communist Party has some of the 
implications of enlisting in the army. Theoretically, at least, the 
Communist is always on call from the higher Party authorities. 
He may be shifted at a moment's notice from his home in Mos- 
cow to take over a hard production job in the Urals or to go on 
a. mission of inquiry in the Far East. Notwithstanding these obli- 
gations of Party membership, the Party remains attractive to 
ambitious men and women, because membership is the sole road 
to power, not only in politics, but also in the industrial life of 
the country, or in the Army. 

There is no outward formality about becoming a Communist. 
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Induction is a simple ceremony, without any solemn oaths or 
initiation formalities. The Communist does not wear a distinc- 
tive uniform. He has the right to carry a revolver, a privilege 
which is only granted to other citizens if they are in the armed 
forces or police, or if they receive a special permit. 

The Party has always been strongly authoritarian in character. 
Obedience is the first law for the Communist, as for the soldier 
or for the member of a strict religious order. The Party is gov- 
erned from the top down. Congresses, with delegates elected by 
the membership, are held infrequently. The last two took place 
in 1934 and 1939. It is a long time since an oppositionist group 
or even an oppositionist voice has been heard on such occasions. 

Stalin suggested the semi-military organization of the Party 
when he said, in an address before the Party Central Committee 
on March 3, 1937: 

There are three or four thousand leading executives. These, I 
might say, are our generals. 

There are thirty or forty thousand middle executives. These are 
our Party officers. 

Then there are one hundred or one hundred and fifty thousand 
members of the junior Party commanding staff. These are, one 
may say, our Party non-commissioned officers. 

Carrying this analogy further, one may regard Stalir* himself 
as the commander-in-chief, with a general staff in the shape 
of the Political Bureau. When the personnel of this high steering 
committee was made public in 1939 it included the following 
eleven names: Stalin, Molotov, Zhdanov, Andreev, Voroshilov, 
Kalinin, Mikoyan, Kaganovitch, Khruschev, Beria and Shvernik. 
The two last named are "candidates/ 5 or alternate members of 
the Bureau. 

The Political Bureau takes decisions on vital questions of 
policy. The Organization Bureau, with nine members, runs the 
huge Party machine, assigning Communists to specific posts. 
Five of its members, Stalin, Andreev, Zhdanov, Kaganovitch 
and Shvernik, also belong to the Political Bureau. Of the four 
other members, Mekhlis, Malenkov, Mikhailov and Stcherbakov, 
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the first is perhaps the best known* He has been a hardboiled, 
lynx-eyed agent for Stalin in the Red Army. 

The members of the Political Bureau are the most powerful 
men in Russia. Barring a coup d*etat, or overthrow of the Soviet 
regime, Stalin's successor might reasonably be looked for among 
them. So far as is known, Stalin has designated no successor. 

At the present time the two men who seem to rank highest 
after Stalin (although at a very long and respectful distance) 
are Vyacheslav Molotov and Andrei Zhdanov. The former was 
Premier of the Soviet Union until Stalin took over that office 
himself in the spring of 1941. Molotov is now Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. His replacement of Litvinov in that office in 
May, 1939, was one of the first clear signals of the turn in 
Soviet policy that ended with the Soviet-German pact. 

Molotov is a faithful henchman of Stalin, gets on well with 
foreign diplomats, and possesses the reputation of being a capable 
administrator. If he has any original ideas his long and extremely 
dull public addresses have admirably concealed them. This may 
help to explain his long period of undisturbed political eminence. 

Zhdanov, a priest's son and a younger man, is little known in 
foreign circles. He is supposed to enjoy as much of Stalin's favor 
and confidence as the astute dictator accords to any one. He suc- 
ceeded Kirov, another of Stalin's favorites, whose murder in 
1934 was used as the starting point for the great purge of the 
following years, as head of the Communist Party organization in 
Leningrad. It is conceivable that there might be a division of 
functions, with Molotov taking his former post as Premier and 
running the Soviet side of the administration and Zhdanov devot- 
ing more attention to the Party machine. 

Voroshilov and Kaganovitch bulked large on the Soviet scene 
ten years ago. Now both seem to have been somewhat reduced in 
political stature. Voroshilov, a popular War Commissar until he 
was replaced by Timoshenko in 1940, did not prove a brilliant 
or effective field commander in the war against Germany. 
Kaganovitch, who has always enjoyed an Ai rating as a driving, 
efficient industrial administrator, has been less promiment in the 
present war than one might have expected. 
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The peasant President Kalinin, who suffers from failing eye- 
sight, has always been a figurehead. Anastasius Mikoyan, an 
Armenian, has specialized in foreign and internal trade and 
supply. He is the only Soviet Commissar, besides Molotov, who 
has visited the United States. Beria and Shvernik are important 
cogs in the state machine. The former, a Georgian, is head of the 
political police. The latter, son of a janitor, is boss of the Soviet 
trade-unions. Andreev and Khruschev are Party wheelhorses, 
experienced in routine organization and influential in shaping 
policy, but scarcely candidates for national leadership. 

The Tseka, or Central Committee of the Party, has lost in 
power as it has grown in size. In the first years of the Revolution 
it was a body of about a score of the leading Communists and 
some of its sessions were marked by decisions of historic import- 
ance, such as the resolution to launch the uprising on November 
7. Now it is a large group of 71 members and 68 alternates. It 
meets infrequently in sessions that are consultative rather than 
executive and ratifies obediently whatever decisions the Political 
Bureau lays before it. Party and Soviet functionaries who stand 
fairly high in rank, but who do not qualify for the Political 
Bureau, fill up the ranks of the Tseka. Another important admin- 
istrative body is the Party Control Commission, final authority 
on matters of Party discipline and last court of appeal against the 
dreaded sentence of expulsion. 

To have been expelled from the Party is a much more serious 
handicap for the Soviet citizen than not to be a Party member 
at all. This is one consideration that limits the number of appli- 
cants. Official statistics show that almost a million members and 
candidates were expelled during the period of mass purges, be- 
tween 1935 and 1938. 

Zhdanov, speaking at the last Party Congress, in 1939, de- 
clared that the practice of mass expulsion had been seriously 
overdone and would be discontinued. He cited many instances 
in which provincial comrades spied on each other, lodged de- 
nunciations and counter-denunciations and "made the atmos- 
phere impossible." To illustrate his point, Zhdanov referred to 
the character Sobakevitch, in Gogol's Dead Souls, who consid- 
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ered all his neighbors and acquaintances scoundrels. Said Zhda- 
nov: 

Apparently the great grandchildren of Sobakevitch have sur- 
vived in our times and in some places they got into our Party. We 
must grasp the broom more firmly and sweep such rubbish out of 
our Party house. 

This suggestion that there should be more use of the "broom" 
as a cure for the evils of purging was unconsciously humorous 
and characteristic. But it would seem that a milder regime in 
the Party set in after 1938. The executions and disappearances 
of prominent Communists, so numerous during the 1935-38 
period, have ceased. 

Stalin, in his speech before the Central Committee in 1937, 
urged more patience and consideration and a more human ap- 
proach in cases of expulsion for such minor breaches of Party 
discipline as failure to attend meetings and lapses in paying dues* 
Stalin also warned against the practice of excluding comrades 
who had not thoroughly mastered the Party programme and 
who might, therefore, be tripped up by questions on fine points 
of Marxist dogma. 

"I don't know," the Soviet leader said, perhaps with a sly 
glance at the faces of his audience, "whether there are many 
members of our Party who have assimilated our programme 
and become real Marxists, thoroughly prepared and tested." 

Certainly it would be a far lighter offense for a Communist 
to flunk a question on the difference between constant and vari- 
able capital than to disobey an order from Stalin. The important 
thing for the contemporary Communist is not to understand 
the Party programme, but to accept it without question. 

While the power of the Communist Party has been supreme 
in Russia since the end of the Civil War, the personnel, character 
and psychology of its leaders have profoundly changed. The 
tremendous ravages of the purge in the ranks of the Old Bolshe- 
viks are described in another chapter. 

And the mere possession of power for a quarter of a century 
has been a transforming experience. The typical leading Com- 
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munist of 1917 or 1918 was a more or less scholarly intellectual, 
well versed in Marx, contemptuous of personal comfort, most 
probably a pamphleteer or stump speaker, deeply ignorant of 
practical production problems, on fire with zeal to overthrow 
capitalism throughout the world. 

The typical leading Communist of 1943 is a co-director of 
the largest management enterprise in the world, the Soviet 
Union Inc., the administration of industry and agriculture, trade 
and communications over one sixth of the land surface of the 
globe. As a general rule, the contemporary Communist would 
know much less about political and economic theory than his 
predecessor of twenty-five years ago, but much more about 
turbines, blast-furnaces and new engine models. And in personal 
habits and style of living he has been becoming more and more 
similar to the members of the well-to-do owning and managing 
class in other lands. What was once a group of international 
revolutionary enthusiasts has become a national ruling class. 

I have dealt at some length with the structure and organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party, because this body, or, rather, its 
leadership, is the real source of power in the Soviet Union. Yet 
officially the Tsarist Empire has become a Republic of Soviets. 
What are the Soviets and how do they function? What is the 
significance of the latest Soviet Constitution, which went into 
effect in 1936? 

The Constitution of 1936 is the third which has been promul- 
gated since the Soviet regime came into existence. The first was 
issued in 1918, in the heat of the Civil War. The second, worked 
out with more care and leisure, was put into practice in 1924. It 
changed the name of the government from Russian Soviet Fed- 
erative Socialist Republic to Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The city population was given a voting advantage over the 
peasants since the unit of representation in the national Con- 
gress of Soviets was one to 25,000 for the cities, one to 125,000 
for the country districts. This was just one expression of the 
general policy, at that time, of 'giving political and social prefer- 
ence to industrial workers. Certain classes of the population, 
former aristocrats and capitalists, merchants and traders, priests 
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and ministers of religion, kulaks, or well-to-do peasants, with 
their families, were denied the franchise. Voting was by a show 
of hands and the unit of voting was occupational, the factory, 
the office, the institution, not geographical. This was acclaimed 
as a proof of the superior industrial democracy of the Soviet 
system. 

The Constitution of 1936 is often called the Stalin Constitu- 
tion and Stalin certainly had a decisive voice in framing it. It in- 
troduced some important changes in Soviet political practice. 
It laid stress on the elements of social* security in the Soviet order. 
It also contained a number of clauses which there has been 
no attempt to implement up to the present time. 

The most significant practical change embodied in the Consti- 
tution was the abolition of the practice of disfranphisement for 
class and social reasons. All Soviet citizens, criminals and lunatics 
excepted, now enjoy the right to vote. This change is important 
not for political, but for social and moral reasons. It is no great 
deprivation to be refused the right to vote in an election where 
there is only one list of candidates to vote for. But disfranchise- 
ment carried with it very serious practical disabilities. The Soviet 
citizen who could not vote could not go to the university, was 
excluded from social insurance benefits, found it difficult, some- 
times impossible, to obtain state employment in a country where 
the government is the dispenser of almost all jobs. I still remem- 
ber the joy, slightly mixed with amusement, with which an 
elderly former princess learned that she had been admitted to a 
trade-union, on the basis of translation work which she had been 
doing. For membership in the trade-union carried with it full 
civic rights. The elimination of these social disabilities was a long 
step towards the ending of the class-war spirit in Russia, towards 
the cementing of a sense of genuine national unity under the 
new regime. 

The new Constitution contains some provisions which would 
be highly significant if Soviet elections represented a genuine 
trial of strength between opposing parties. As this is not the case, 
these innovations, up to the present time, are of only theoretical 
interest. Open voting at mass election meetings has been replaced 
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by the secret ballot. The inequality in representation between city 
and country districts has been eliminated. According to the Con- 
stitution there is one deputy in the Council of the Union, one of 
the two legislative bodies established by the Constitution, for 
every 300,000 of the population. And the unit of voting is 
geographical, as in most other countries. The idea of making 
the factory or office the basis of representation has been discarded. 
There are probably two reasons for the elimination of discrimina- 
tion between urban and rural districts. The town population has 
enormously increased (from 27,600,000 to 55,900,000 between 
19129 and 1939) and is now about half of the rural. And the 
peasants are under more effective state control through the col- 
lective f arm: system. 

The second house of the Soviet Parliament, the Council of 
Nationalities, is designed to afford special representation to the 
many non-Russian peoples. It is selected on the basis of twenty- 
five representatives from each of the eleven Union Republics, 
eleven from each autonomous republic, five from each auton- 
omous province and one from each autonomous district. The 
two houses together are described as the Supreme Council. Their 
legislative rights are equal and the passing of a law requires a 
majority vote in each house. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween the houses the Supreme Council is to be dissolved and a 
new election is to be held. Under present circumstances this is 
a purely theoretical possibility. The Soviet Parliament is as 
tame as any in the world and measures proposed by the Gov- 
ernment are usually adopted without a single dissenting 
vote. 

This is quite natural, in view of the methods of conducting 
elections. The only election for the Supreme Council up to the 
present time took place in December, 1937. Only one list of 
candidates was presented for the voters to pass on. This was 
called "the election bloc of Party and non-Party people" and was 
mainly composed of Communists, with a minority of nonparty 
candidates, about 120 per cent in the Council of the Union, about 
30 per cent in the Council of Nationalities. These nonparty 
candidates are never oppositionists. They are nominated for 
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proved loyalty to the Government policy. Many of them are 
workers and peasants who have been publicly praised and dec- 
orated for productive achievement. 

Now when the Soviet voter went into his ballot booth and 
found just one set of candidates to vote for, when his ballot 
instruction specifically warned him not to write any other name 
on the ballot 3 his natural reaction was to put a cross where it 
was supposed to be put. That an election held in this manner 
resulted in an overwhelming vote for the Communist and non- 
party bloc was scarcely an occasion for surprise. Of the 
91,113,153 voters (96.8 per cent of the qualified number) who 
cast ballots 89,884,271 voted for the bloc. 636,808 ballots were 
declared invalid and the names of candidates were crossed out 
on 632,074. 

Very similar majorities have been attained by very similar 
methods in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. On the other hand, 
such near-unanimity is almost never shown in an election where 
there is full freedom of speech, press, assembly, agitation and 
political organization. Stalin's comment on this election that 
"never in the world have there been such truly free and demo- 
cratic elections" would seem to reflect either a deficient sense 
of humor or a curiously unfamiliar conception of freedom and 
democracy. The Soviet dictator had apparently previously played 
with the idea of permitting some competition for seats in the 
Soviet Parliament. In an interview which he granted to the 
American publicist Roy Howard he suggested that there could 
be lively contests between candidates on issues of personal merit 
and efficiency. No such contests occurred, perhaps because it was 
felt that the atmosphere of the Party purge and the gathering 
war clouds made even a limited experiment in free choice by the 
voters undesirable. 

So, although the form of the Soviet election has been altered, 
the substance of the one-party system has remained. Between the 

3 I saw one of these ballot instructions for voters of a Moscow electoral 
district. It was very minute and detailed in its directions as to how the 
voter was to proceed to the booth and specifically told him to write no 
additional names on the ballot, which contained only the names of the 
official candidates. 
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posting of nominations of candidates for the Supreme Council 
and the election in December, thirty or forty candidates simply 
disappeared, without any public explanation. Among these were 
two members of the Political Bureau at that time, Kossior and 
Chubar. 

According to the Constitution an election for the Supreme 
Council should take place every four years. So the second election 
would have been due in December, 1941, when the country was 
in the throes of war with Germany and a large part of European 
Russia was under hostile occupation. No election could have 
been effectively held under such circumstances, and there will 
probably be none until the end of the war. 

Some social rights and civil liberties are assured in a Soviet 
"Bill of Rights," embodied in Articles 118-133 of the Constitu- 
tion. Among the social benefits are the rights to work, to rest, to 
material security and to education. The right to work is sup- 
posedly guaranteed by "the socialist organization of the national 
economy." The right to rest is assured by the seven-hour working 
day and the annual two weeks' vacation with pay. The develop- 
ment of the social insurance system takes care of the problem of 
material security. The right to education, according to the Con- 
stitution, is confirmed by compulsory elementary schooling and 
by free higher education. 

A few reservations would have to be recognized in relating 
these constitutional assurances to contemporary Soviet practice. 
Fees for higher education were introduced after the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution. The working day was lengthened from 
seven to eight hours in 1940. Old-age pensions are, as a rule, too 
meagre to afford an adequate livelihood because of failure to 
adjust the amounts paid to the depreciated purchasing power 
of the ruble after 1933. 

Unemployment has scarcely existed in the Soviet Union, ex- 
cept for persons who were subject to political or class discrimina- 
tion, since the late twenties. For more than a decade Russia has 
been living under the type of economy with which America has 
become familiar under the stress of war. Highspeed industrial- 
ization and war preparation have eliminated unemployment 
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and created chronic shortages of labor and of consumption 
goods. 

The Constitution contains a phrase to the effect that Soviet 
citizens are granted freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly 
and meetings. This cannot be taken seriously, on the basis of 
actual conditions up to the present time. No private individual 
is permitted to publish a newspaper or magazine. Any editor 
who would venture to criticize any act, policy or personal char- 
acteristic of Stalin would vanish from his post with lightning 
speed and probably prove to be a fit subject for examination as 
to his sanity. No meetings, assemblies and street demonstrations 
are held except under the inspiration and direct guidance of the 
ruling Party. 

Quite illusory is the assurance to each constituent Republic of 
"the right freely to secede." Even the mildest symptoms of 
separatism in Ukraina, White Russia and other non-Russian 
parts of the country have been treated as counterrevolutionary 
and stamped out by the vigorous methods of the political police. 

It is interesting to speculate why this new Soviet Constitution, 
some clauses of which have certainly not been put into practice, 
was promulgated. It was not the result of popular revolt or 
popular initiative. One consideration that may have influenced 
Stalin in phrasing the document is desire to convey to the out- x 
side world the idea that Russia is a democratic country. ^Ule 
Constitution went into effect at the time when Litvinov was 
preaching collective security and the indivisibility of peace, when 
the Communist International was promoting the policy of the 
"popular front." The announcement of a new liberal democratic 
Soviet Constitution at this time might be expected to create a 
favorable impression on foreign liberals and radicals who were 
not acquainted with Russian political realities. 

The Constitution also served the constructive purpose of end- 
ing the old habit of harrying and persecuting the disfranchised 
classes. It strengthened the newly cultivated Soviet patriotism 
by giving every Soviet citizen a status of equality. An optimist 
might also interpret the Constitution as an advance blueprint 
of a more liberal and democratic political system in the future, 
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after the rigors of the first phase of industrial development and 
the supreme crisis of the war have been outlived. Certainly any 
movement that might develop in Russia after the war in favor of 
limiting and modifying the one-party dictatorship could reason- 
ably appeal for the literal execution of some provisions of the 
Constitution which have so far remained mere paper assurances. 

The one-party state was Lenin's greatest contribution to 
modern political practice. Taken up, consciously or unconsciously 
copied, applied to their own ends by Hitler and Mussolini, influ- 
encing development in lands as diverse as China and Turkey, 
Portugal and Mexico, this system has become far and away the 
most formidable challenge to liberal democracy in the present 
century. Old-fashioned despotism, based on tradition, on the 
continuation of old customs and ways of life, is an obsolete 
anachronism in an age of hectic scientific progress that is affect- 
ing the lives of the most remote and economically backward 
peoples. Even should there be a restoration of kings in some coun- 
tries after the present war the monarchs would have to take 
lessons in the demagogic school of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini 
if they were to possess reasonable chances of retaining their 
thrones. 

The Soviet regime, as founded by Lenin and perfected by 
Stalin, is neither an old-fashioned despotism nor a liberal democ- 
racy. It does not fall into the former category because its 
power and appeal lie not in the preservation of the old, but in 
propaganda for the new, because it thinks in terms of mass pro- 
paganda and has recruited its ruling class largely from the 
pkbeiaft masses. It is not a liberal democracy because, in prac- 
tice, it recognizes no rights for the individual as against the 
state, because it leads to the vesting in a few men, even in one 
man, of power greater than any modern Tsar possessed, of power 
unlimited and uncontrolled by any political or economic checks 
and balances. 

One may argue about the desirability of the Soviet system, 
from the standpoint of abstract justice and human happiness. 
But its strength has been proved beyond any possibility of dis- 
pute. Alone among the continental powers of Europe it stood up 
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to the shock of Hitler's attack. The military side of the Soviet 
resistance will be discussed in another chapter. Here one may 
list briefly some of the reasons why Soviet political stability 
remained unshaken, even after the tremendous ordeal of two 
years of invasion, accompanied by prodigious casualties and ex- 
tensive loss of territory. 

Like every totalitarian state, the Soviet regime proceeds on 
the sound, if cynical assumption that the average human being 
is neither a hero nor a martyr. Actual or suspected nonconform- 
ity with the new Soviet order has been crushed with ruthless 
thoroughness. Thousands of people have been shot for political 
reasons. Millions, at one time or another, have been sent to 
forced-labor concentration camps. The way of the professional 
revolutionary was hard under the Tsars. Under the far more 
complete Soviet system of political repression and all-around 
espionage political agitation against the regime, except on a very 
small and insignificant scale, has been made virtually impossible. 
Every Party member, every Young Communist, every Young 
Pioneer is bound to report suspicious activity, even in the case of 
members of his own family. Conscious concerted political opposi- 
tion could not survive in such an atmosphere. 

There are also more positive reasons for the strength of the 
Soviet order. It is a widespread idea that youth loves liberty. 
But youth has been the foundation of the totalitarian regimes, in 
Germany and Italy, as well as in Russia. 

One can only draw the conclusion that youth prizes other 
things more than individual liberty. Among these things are the 
sense of opportunity, of possessing a place in the social order, of 
being able to work toward some purpose under conscious direc- 
tion. All these satisfactions the Soviet younger generation has 
received. Almost every traveller in Russia is impressed by the 
number of young men and women in responsible posts. 

The industrial upbuilding of Russia, the tapping of new re- 
sources, the trying out of such gigantic experiments as collective 
farming have created many new jobs and have given Soviet 
youth a sense of exciting adventure. The hardships and depriva- 
tions that strike the attention of the foreign visitor mean much 
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less to the young Russians. In very few cases have they known 
anything else, and they have no standards of comparison with 
foreign countries. 

The Revolution released and to some extent satisfied an im- 
mense thirst for knowledge on the part of great numbers of 
Russians who had formerly been uneducated, sometimes illiter- 
ate. Large numbers of young people are kept so busy mastering 
the trades and professions which they are learning as future 
engineers, doctors, surveyors, chemists, zoologists, welders, 
draughtsmen, etc. that they give much less thought to abstract 
rights and ideals than the students of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

Russia's "common man" has no means of controlling the deci- 
sions of the few leaders of the Communist Party on big questions 
of foreign and domestic policy. But he gets a certain amount of 
coddling and flattery from his rulers and this helps to take the 
sting out of a generally low standard of living. Stalin himself will 
sometimes be photographed with an industrious milkmaid or 
with a girl who has harvested some phenomenal quantity of 
sugar-beets on a collective farm. The worker who has thought 
of an improvement for his machine may find himself the subject 
of a laudatory article in a newspaper. Cajolery and coercion have 
gone hand in hand to weld the Russians into a united people. So 
the majority of Russians today, especially those in the younger 
age-groups, may be reckoned as loyal to the Soviet regime in 
varying degrees, ranging from genuine enthusiasm to passive 
acceptance. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE SOVIET ECONOMY 

IN ITS world-reverberating challenge to the existing order of 
civilization the Russian Revolution ranks with the Protestant Re- 
formation and the French Revolution. The rebels against the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church thought primarily in 
religious terms, although Protestantism was intertwined with im- 
portant political and economic changes. The French revolution- 
aries believed in a regeneration of society through new political 
institutions and legal enactments. 

The basic assumption behind the Russian Revolution was eco- 
nomic. Lenin and his followers were disciples of Karl Marx, who 
believed that human progress called for the replacement of the 
capitalist, or individualist economic system by a socialist system, 
where there would be no private ownership of the means oi 
production. 

Can the present-day economy of the Soviet Union be property 
called socialist? This has been a subject of acrimonious debate 
between Stalinite Communists, on one side, and dissident Com- 
munists, such as the Trotskyists, and Social Democrats, on the 
other. The Trotskyists maintain that Stalin has perverted what 
was originally the dictatorship of the proletariat into a persona] 
regime of his own. Most moderate Socialists repudiate the idea oi 
dictatorship altogether. They take the position that there cannot 
be genuine socialism without democracy, without freedom of 
election and trade-union organization, without respect for civil 
and personal liberties. Measured by these standards the Soviet 
Union cannot be called socialist. 

But, whether one prefers to call the Soviet economy socialist oi 
state-capitalist, or prefers some other term, it is both new and 
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unique. Private ownership for purposes of profit has been abol- 
ished, even in such small forms as the corner grocery store or 
the twenty-acre farm. (Only .6 per cent of the land in the Soviet 
Union was privately farmed in 1939. And these individual 
peasants are a dwindling remnant, condemned to economic ex- 
tinction by high taxes and other discriminatory measures.) 

Two contrasted views are often expressed in regard to Russia. 
It is sometimes suggested that the country has returned or is 
returning to capitalism. And some visitors carry away the im- 
pression that Russia is a land of ideal social justice, where no one 
has too much and no one too little, where everything is more or 
less equally shared. 

Both these impressions are mistaken. There can be no question 
of a return to capitalism when the Government, through ap- 
pointed economic bodies, operates every form of economic enter- 
prise, from steel mills to barber shops. One can best understand 
the Soviet economy by regarding it as a huge state corporation 
which, in one form or another, has almost the whole population 
on its payroll. 

But within the framework of this state corporation there are 
substantial and growing differences in wages, salaries and stand- 
ards of living. The factory manager and the engineer earn much 
more than the skilled worker. The skilled worker receives two or 
three times the wage of the unskilled. L, E. Hubbard, one of 
the most thorough and reliable students of the Soviet economic 
system, found that a university professor earned 1100-1500 
rubles a month, as compared with 270-400 for an elementary 
school teacher. A post office director earned 1200-1800 rubles a 
month, a telephone operator 190-320 rubles. These are not 
unlike the variations one would find in other countries. E. D. 
Simon, a British expert on municipal government, carried back 
from a visit to Russia the impression that municipal employees in 
Moscow were graded and paid very much as in London or 
Manchester. 

Sometimes the inequalities in compensation are quite sharp. 
An engineer named Ostrogliadov was reported as earning 8600 
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rubles a month at a time when the average industrial worker's 
wage was 170 rubles. 1 Ostrogliadov probably received some 
handsome bonuses or premiums for increasing output in the 
enterprise where he was employed. "Uravnilovka" or levelling, 
has become a term of reproach under Stalin's regime. Stalin 
would fully agree with Sinclair Lewis's George F. Babbitt on at 
least one point : that more money in the pay envelope is the surest 
stimulus to harder and better work. 

To be sure the uses of money are more restricted than they 
would be in the United States. There are comparatively few ways 
in which money can "make money." The Russian who wishes to 
save for a rainy day may purchase state bonds, which pay 
interest at four per cent. Indeed he is obliged to invest three or 
four weeks' earnings in these securities every year, in peace as 
well as in war. Interest is also paid on deposits in savings banks. 
Like the interest on state bonds, it is free from taxation. Inherit- 
ance of money and personal property is permitted. 

But the Russiaji cannot put his money into private business - 
enterprise. He cannot set up a store or buy a share of interest in 
a factory or purchase a farm or a block of city real estate. Russia 
is the only large country without a private stock-exchange, be- 
cause there are no stocks and bonds of private corporations to 
buy and sell. Under the present system there could never be a 
Russian Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford or J. P. Morgan. Huge 
fortunes are never made out of salaries, however high, but always 
from the profits of manufacturing, banking, trade, mining or 
some similar form of enterprise. 

But in certain fields money talks in Russia just as loudly as 
elsewhere. The war, of course, has led to general deprivations 
and rationing restrictions, although not, apparently, to a curtail- 
ment of menus at Kremlin state banquets. But during the more 
comfortable years between 1935 and 1941, when the rigois of the 
first Five Year Plan had been outlived and rationing was non- 
existent, the man with more money in his pocket automatically 
enjoyed the higher standard of living. Indeed the scramble for 

1 See Max Eastman, Stalin's Russia and the Crisis in Socialism, p. 39. 
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available supplies of food, clothing, furniture and various com- 
forts and luxuries is all the keener in Russia because so many 
channels for the investment of surplus funds are shut off. Thrift 
has never been a conspicuous feature of the Russian character. 
And the Russian's impulse to save has been discouraged by the 
total destruction of the value of the pre-war currency and the 
severe decline in the purchasing power of the ruble between 1929 
and 1933. 

Variations in living standards may be measured by the fact 
that in 1935 the average industrial worker received 213 rubles a 
month, the office worker 319 rubles, the machinist 540, the 
engineer 1,744, while the lower grades of unskilled workers, 
such as messengers and attendants, averaged only 89 rubles. 2 By 
1940 the wage of the industrial worker had increased to 335 
rubles. But the differentials in compensation had increased rather 
than diminished and were emphasized by a system of liberal 
bonuses for proofs of efficiency, both in management and in 
labor. 

So the Soviet experience has disappointed the hope of radicals 
and the fear of conservatives that a state-directed economy would 
lead to material equality. Whereas Lenin emphasized at least a 
strong approach to equality along with efficiency in his vision 
of the new Soviet industrial order, Stalin has laid all the empha- 
sis upon efficiency. As early as 1931 Stalin laid down the follow- 
ing six conditions for improving productivity at a congress of 
industrial managers : 

1 i ) Meet labor shortage by means of labor-saving machinery 
and contracts with collective farms. 3 

(2) Adjust the wage system so as to attract the best workers. 

(3) Eliminate the irresponsibility of workers, substitute a six- 
day for a five-day week. 4 

(4) Increase the number of technical schools, admit non- 

2 See A. Yugow, Russia's Economic Front for War and Peace, pp. 165, 
1 66. 

3 These contracts would provide for the supply of a certain number of 
laborers by the collective farms. 

4 The seven day working week was established in 1940. 
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proletarian students, overcome the attitude of fearing the bour- 
geois intelligentsia. 5 

(5) Check waste, lower production cost, maintain efficient 
accounting. 

(6) Have single responsible heads of enterprises. 

This is the language not of a revolutionary dreamer, but of a 
practical executive, intent on getting production results. And the 
inequalities that have developed as a result of this attitude are 
not likely to be temporary. The younger generation that has 
come up the hard way in Russia calls itself Communist and is 
generally loyal to the Soviet regime. But it is far less concerned 
with the ideal of human equality than were some of the small 
idealistic groups among the Russian intelligentsia of the nine- 
teenth century. Stalin gauged his public mood well when he 
began to practice the policy of letting every one earn not accord- 
ing to his needs, but according to his capacities. 

So there is a solid basis in fact both for the increasing favor 
with which some conservatives and capitalists view the Soviet 
regime, and for the marked increase of disillusionment among 
Communists, Socialists and Anarchists. The fears of the former, 
the hopes of the latter have not been realized. 

However, one prediction of believers in the all-out superiority 
of the private enterprise system has not been fulfilled. It was 
widely anticipated that the Soviet economy could never master 
the productive process. But the Soviet industrial output increased 
8.5 times between 1913 and 1940, 7.5 times between 1928 and 
1940. Comparative figures for some of the leading industries, as 
compiled from various Soviet sources, are as follows: 6 

5 There had formerly been a tendency to regard every engineer of middle- 
class origin as a potential saboteur and to discriminate against students of 
nonproletarian origin. 

6 Since the outbreak of the war with Germany Soviet official economic 
information, always meager, has become almost non-existent. One private 
foreign estimate is that industrial output in 1943 was about 70 per cent of 
the 1941 figure, because of losses of sources of raw material and plant equip- 
ment in the occupied parts of the country. There has undoubtedly been 
a maximum shift from civilian to war production. 
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1913 1940 

Coal 29,100,000 tons 164,700,000 tons 

Iron 4,200,000 tons 14,900,000 tons 

Steel 4,200,000 tons 18,400,000 tons 

Oil 9,200,000 tons 34,200,000 tons 

Motor vehicles 700 (units) 21 1,400 (units) 

Tractors 1,300 (units) 176,000 (units) 

The immense progress in output that was achieved during the 
thirties is evident from the following facts. Eighty per cent of the 
industrial output in 1937 was produced in factories which had 
been built during the two first Five Year Plans, i.e., between 1928 
and 1937. Ninety per cent of the tractors used in Russian agri- 
culture were manufactured between 1933 and 1937. Eighty 
per cent of the steam turbines, 62 per cent of the Diesel engines, 
77 per cent of the electrically driven motors were turned out 
between 1929 and IQ37. 7 

Not only has there been a vast quantitative growth of the 
Russian industry ; there has been an economically and strategi- 
cally significant shift in its location. It was of momentous im- 
portance for the fate of modern Russia when Stalin turned his 
face eastward and created a powerful new centre of heavy indus- 
try in the Ural Mountains, as far away from Russia's western 
frontier as the Rockies are from the Atlantic. 

It is an old Russian anecdote that the student who is puzzled 
as to the location of any precious metal is pretty safe if he places 
it in the Urals. Poor in coking coal, this region is rich in a vast 
variety of minerals : iron, copper, gold, platinum, nickel, asbestos, 
lead, zinc, cobalt, vanadium, potash, to mention only a few of 
the more important. Now a chain of new industrial plants runs 
down the low range of the Urals from Berezniki, a big chemical 
works, in the North, to Magnitogorsk, the great iron and steel 
centre, in the South. There is a huge agricultural machinery 
plant in Sverdlovsk, a locomotive works in Nizhni Tagil, a large 
caterpillar tractor works and a tank factory in Chelyabinsk. This 
last named city is almost certainly the "Tankograd" (City of 

7 See the Soviet magazine, Planovoye Khozyaistvo ("Planned Economy"), 
No. 12, for 1940. 
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tanks) occasionally mentioned in the secretive Soviet newspapers. 
These are only a few of the bigger among some 200 factories that 
have been built in the Urals during the last fifteen years. The 
majority of these factories are well adapted to conversion for 
war use. Not one has yet been within bombing range of the 
Luftwaffe. 

Before the Revolution three industrial regions, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Ukraina, accounted for about 90 per cent of Russia's 
industrial output. 8 By 1938 this proportion had been reduced to 
60 per cent. Between 1928 and 1938 the share of the Ukrainian 
Krivoi Rog district in the output of Russian iron ore was reduced 
from 78 per cent to 47 per cent. The proportion of the Donets 
Basin in coal output went down from 87 per cent in 1913 to 
51 per cent in igsS. 9 The significance of this change for Russian 
resistance is obvious, since Krivoi Rog and most of the Donets 
Basin have been occupied by the Germans since the autumn of 

I94 1 - 

Along with the factories and mines went hydro-electric power 
installations, such as Dnieprostroi, on the Dnieper (blown up to 
prevent its utilization by the Germans), and several big com- 
bination dams and power plants on the Volga. The industrial 
construction programme has also included railways like the 
"Turbsib," which connects Soviet Central Asia with Siberia, 
new canals which join the Moscow and Volga rivers and the 
Baltic and White Seas. Railway development lagged behind the 
pace of industrial construction, and transportation became one of 
the chronic bottlenecks of the Soviet economy. Passenger and 
freight faculties were seldom adequate to meet the demand. It 
was often a major achievement to board a train at a crowded 
provincial station and losses and delays because of transporta- 
tion difficulties were frequent. 

A list of new construction enterprises, accompanied by daz- 
zling figures of quantitative growth, does not by any means tell 

8 The output of Moscow and Leningrad would include the production of 
neighboring industrial towns. 

e See Yugow op. cit., pp. 152, 153. This is one of the most thorough 
studies available in English of the results of the Five Year Plans. 
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the whole story of the Soviet economy. It is by no means an 
unbroken and unqualified chronicle of victory. The human cost 
of the highspeed industrialization and of the forceful methods 
which were used to promote collective farming was prodigious, 
unprecedented for a country at peace. Several million people 
perished of hunger and disease in the famine that swept over 
Ukraina, the North Caucausus, Kazakhstan and parts of the 
valley of the Volga in 1932-33. This famine 'was a direct con- 
sequence of a number of cruelties and blunders that were com- 
mitted in the course of the drive to force the peasants into collec- 
tive farms. Enormous numbers of actual or suspected recalci- 
trants, probably to be numbered in millions rather than in hun- 
dreds of thousands, were consigned to what was often a living 
death from- malnutrition and poor housing conditions in forced- 
labor concentration camps. 

Apart from these human tragedies, which raise ethical prob- 
lems far outside the range of any economic balance-sheet, there 
were many technical deficiencies in the execution of the Soviet 
industrial programme. One could fill volumes with detailed com- 
plaints in the Soviet press and periodicals about two besetting 
sins of the state-controlled economy : poor quality of output and 
bureaucratic red tape and delays. 

A foreign correspondent in Moscow in the middle thirties sent 
his paper an amusing story of how a large number of new chairs, 
purchased for the use of a workers' club, cracked up and col- 
lapsed as soon as people tried to sit down on them. The news- 
paper Izuestiycc, of January 16, 1941, reports that the Pishminsk 
electro-copper factory sent a considerable amount of defective 
copper to tie factories Moscabel and Sevcabel, that the Matveev 
oxygen factory in Leningrad turned out orygen of poor quality, 
that the Armensk brick factory in Jaroslavl produced poor and 
unstandardized bricks. In each case the person held responsible 
was sentenced to a term on prison. 

An article ii> the same newspaper of March 20, 1941, points 
out that the municipal economic administration of the town of 
Noginsk, near Moscow, is divided among eight state trusts, each 
with a director, technical manager, chief bookkeeper, etc. and 
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comments on the high proportion of office employees to produc- 
tive workers. Izvestiya of June 12, 1941, publishes an editorial 
to the effect that the products of many textile factories are 
monotonous and tasteless, repeating the same styles from year to 
year. Goods often lie around on the shelves for months. The 
quality and appearance are so poor that customers will not take 
them, in spite of the need for goods. 

Although it is a criminal offense, under Soviet law, to put 
defective goods on the market, the quality of Soviet suits, shoes, 
phonographs, tennis rackets and other consumption goods, as any 
foreign resident of Moscow can testify, is far below what would 
be considered normal in Western countries. Indeed there could 
have been no better camouflage for the surprisingly good quality 
of Soviet munitions than the shoddy and inferior character of 
Soviet civilian production. One possible explanation of this puz- 
zling paradox is that the war industries enjoyed Ai priority as to 
engineers, skilled workers and material. 

If one can imagine the woes of American consumers under the 
regime of the many "regulating" and "co-ordinating" agencies 
that have burgeoned like mushrooms under the war economy 
multiplied about ten times, one would have a fair idea of the in- 
conveniences to the consumer, of the sacrifices of individual com- 
fort involved as the wheels of the gigantic machine of the state- 
controlled economy revolve. And the very rapid increase in 
Russia's town population (from 27,600,000 in 1929 to 55,900,- 
ooo in 1939) has created some of the problems that are experi- 
enced in milder form in American cities where the ^population 
has swelled- because of large war plants. Many Russian new 
industrial cities have grown five- and six-fold. Housing and other 
communal facilities have seldom increased in the same propor- 
tion. So an atmosphere of strain and crowding is one of the 
most inescapable features of Soviet life. 

It must be remembered that the increase in Soviet production 
has been from a very low base. Many modern industries were 
non-existent, or were in a very early stage of development in 
Tsarist Russia. So very large figures of percentage growth are 
not as significant as similar figures would be in relation to a 
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highly developed industrial country like the United States or 
Germany. 

Contrary to a general impression abroad, pre-war Russia was 
not a stagnant or static country from the economic standpoint. 
The length of the Russian railways increased more than fifty 
per cent between 1881 and 1894. National iron output grew five 
times (from a very small beginning, to be sure) between 1886 
and 1899. It is reasonable to assume that Russia under any 
orderly form of government would have made considerable 
industrial and agricultural progress during the last quarter of a 
century, if only because science and industrial technique were 
making rapid strides all over the world. 

Still the rate of Soviet industrial growth, especially in the 
heavy industries, during the twelve years before the outbreak of 
the war with Germany was remarkably fast. And it was doubly 
impressive for two reasons. 

Foreign capital, a mainspring of economic progress under the 
old regime, made practically no contribution to economic devel- 
opment under the Soviets, although foreign technical aid, espe- 
cially during the First Five Year Plan, was extensive and 
valuable. There would have been still more loss and breakage if 
the firms, mostly American and German, which sold the equip- 
ment for the new installations, had not in most cases sent in 
groups of trained engineers and technicians to supervise the first 
steps of bringing the new plants into operation. 

In Tsarist times German, French, British and Belgian invest- 
ments helped along the building up of the country. The Soviet 
Government granted some concessions, or leases for the develop- 
ment of production enterprises, to foreign firms during the 
twenties. But these were practically all liquidated during the 
first Five Year Plan. Everything that Russia obtained abroad 
for its new industries, from the services of experienced foreign 
industrial consultants to turbines and motors and plant blue- 
prints was paid for on a commercial basis, sometimes at the price 
of exporting food-stuffs from a hungry country. 

Moreover, Russia faced a more difficult task than Germany 
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or the United States faced in attempting to expand production 
rapidly because it was a country without a long industrial tradi- 
tion, without a large class of trained engineers and skilled 
workers. No wonder that the process cost a vast amount of blood, 
sweat and tears. Had Russia been attacked between 1929 and 
1933, when large masses of peasants were embittered by the first 
stages of collective farming, when the whole population was 
experiencing a sharp fall in its standard of living, when the new 
"industrial giants" were still being built in an atmosphere of 
confusion and waste motion, the consequences might well have 
been disastrous. There is every reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union would have proved much weaker militarily and indus- 
trially and much more divided politically than it was ten years 
later. 

But Stalin gambled on peace in the immediate future, and 
won. It was more than a gamble. It was a reasonable expectation. 
Despite the periodic war scares in the Soviet press, there was 
never any likelihood that Poland and Rumania would take 
the grave risk of launching an attack upon their larger and more 
powerful neighbor. Germany, still in the expiring phase of the 
Weimar Republic, would not be a menace until Hitler had 
come into power and devoted several years to intensive rearma- 
ment. Japan was probably Russia's most dangerous neighbor 
during the early thirties. But hostilities in the Far East were 
staved off by a mixture of prudence and firmness. The Soviet 
Union stepped out of Manchuria by selling its share of owner- 
ship of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan. At the same time 
it shot back straight and hard whenever the Japanese Army tried 
to feel out the defenses along the Siberian frontier and the Soviet 
will to fight. 

So the obstacles to the Soviet effort to compress into a decade 
an industrial forward movement that might easily have 'been 
spread over half a century came from within. And these obsta- 
cles were formidable enough. Hard, exacting work was required 
on a subsistence diet. Semi-literate Russian peasants and illiterate 
Asiatic nomads had to be taught the uses of complicated 
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machines. The famous British cartoonist Low put a humorous 
finger on one of the Soviet difficulties when he included in the 
cartoon album of a Russian visit a sketch of a peasant girl "try- 
ing to milk a steamhammer." The American engineer Littlepage 
experienced a shock when he found Asiatic tribesmen, recruited 
for a new construction enterprise, gaily tossing small sticks of 
dynamite around in a shower bath under the impression that the 
sticks were cakes of soap. 

But in the end, after an incredibly difficult and painful pre- 
liminary period when workers went cold and hungry and suf- 
fered innumerable industrial accidents and studied under what 
might seem impossible physical conditions, the drive went 
through to success. Young engineers and technicians gradually 
learned how to operate the new factories. The foreign technical 
advisers, indispensable during the first years, were eliminated. 
This process was speeded up during the years of the purge, when 
suspicion of the foreigner became second nature to every Soviet 
citizen. The new plants, which lay on Russia's shoulders like a 
tremendous deadweight burden during the years of construc- 
tion, began to pay dividends in the form of tractors and trucks, 
turbines and agricultural machines. Within a surprisingly short 
time Russia had become one of the world's leading industrial 
powers. 

How is this ever-growing Soviet industrial machine operated ? 
There have been many changes in the details of economic admin- 
istration during the last twenty-five years. But one principle 
has been maintained, except during the first chaotic months of 
the Soviet regime, when the workers, in some cases, ran the fac- 
tories themselves through elected committees. This principle is 
that the Government is the boss. Authority and responsibility 
in a plant are vested in a factory manager who is appointed by 
the government agency which has charge of the factory. This 
manager may be dismissed or transferred. But so long as he holds 
the post his word is final on all production questions. Like the 
factory superintendent in any other country, he is bound to 
observe labor protective legislation. But, for reasons which will 
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be pointed out later, he need have no fear of aggressive trade- 
union opposition. 

A planned economy presupposes a central planning agency. 
This need is filled by the Gosplan, or State Planning Commission. 
Here the blueprints of economic development are worked out. 
Innumerable reports on natural resources and statistical surveys 
are drawn up. But the function of the State Planning Commis- 
sion is advisory and consultative, rather than executive. 

The final authority in matters economic, as well as political, is 
Stalin, with his trusted lieutenants in the Political Bureau of the 
Party. The Soviet Cabinet, with its thirty-four Commissariats, or 
Departments, is probably the largest in the world. This is be- 
cause many of these Commissariats are in charge of industries 
which would be left to private management in most countries. 
So there are Commissariats for coal, oil, timber, fisheries, machine 
building, nonferrous metals, "light" industry (which specializes 
in the manufacture of consumption goods), etc. The tendency 
in recent years has been to increase the number of economic 
Commissariats, with a view to overcoming the bureaucratic 
rigidity that is likely to set in when one Commissariat tries to 
handle too many enterprises. At the same time the number of 
intermediate links between the Commissariat and the factory has 
been reduced. Now a Commissariat with comparatively few en- 
terprises under its control deals directly with each of tfiese enter- 
prises, appointing the manager, giving production orders, receiv- 
ing reports. When many factories are involved there is a delega- 
tion of authority from the Commissariat to several regional 
organizations, so-called trusts, which supervise the factories or 
mines of their respective districts. 

Totalitarian economics goes hand in hand with totalitarian 
politics in Russia. There were 22,000,000 members in the 165 
Soviet .trade-unions in 1938. But the Soviet trade-union differs 
radically from the familiar pattern of a free association of work- 
ers or employees for the purpose of advancing their economic 
interests. It is rather a part of the general governmental set-up. 
The functions of the trade-unions were defined in part in the 
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following terms at a meeting of the Trade-union Council in 
1939 * 

To help the workers improve their technical skill, to encourage 
socialist competition, 10 to see that the workers do not get more sick- 
ness and disability benefits than they are entitled to. 

This would scarcely appeal to the membership of the C.I.O. 
or of the A. F. of L. in the United States. But the Russian experi- 
ence has merely confirmed what a thoughtful student" of eco- 
nomic and social theory could have predicted. Independent 
trade-unions, able to press the demands of their members for 
higher wages and better working conditions by strike or threat of 
strike, can only lead a secure existence in a society where eco- 
nomic enterprise is largely left in private hands. Let the govern- 
ment assume the operation of all industry, or even far-reaching 
control of industry, and the bureaucratization of the unions, their 
transformation into Government sub-agencies, is only a question 
of time\Even a democratic government, as a general rule, does 
riot recognize the right of its employees to strike. 

The trade-unions are under effective Communist control. The 
national head of the organization is N. M. Shvernik, a faithful 
henchman of Stalin. Presidents of trade-unions are almost all 
Communists, and this is true as regards the majority of presi- 
dents of factory committees. The factory committee is the trade- 
union organization in the plant. 

One can readily understand, in view of these circumstances, 
that the last thing a Soviet trade-union would think of doing 
would be to call a strike. With the labor organization in the 
grip of the same group that controls both the government and 
the industrial management, the individual Soviet worker has little 
chance to voice dissatisfaction in a collective manner. Expressions 
of discontent can only be individualist and sporadic. The Soviet 
press occasionally refers to attacks by "backward" workers on 

10 Socialist competition is carried on between factories, institutions or 
offices for the purpose of obtaining higher productivity and output and 
lower costs. The winner in such a competition receives a banner or 
certificate and also a money prize. 
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pacemakers in the factories who are speeding up production and 
forcing up the piecework standards required of the average 
worker. Especially during the First Five Year Plan, there was a 
good deal of mass drifting of laborers from one new construction 
enterprise to another, in search of better living conditions. 

There has been a chronic shortage of labor in Russia ever since 
the drive for industrialization got under way. This has made it 
difficult for the Soviet industrial manager to assure himself of an 
adequate labor force, especially in undertakings located in remote 
parts of the country, where food and housing conditions were 
often unsatisfactory. 

It was a very similar situation, an inadequate and floating 
supply of peasant labor, that induced the ruling landlord class 
in medieval Russia to tie the peasant to the soil by regulations of 
increasing severity, until serfdom became established throughout 
the land. The Communist ruling class in the modern Soviet 
Union has found itself obliged to issue many laws and regula- 
tions to prevent workers from moving freely from one job to 
another. 

A law passed on November 15, 1932, makes the worker who is 
absent, even for a single day, without excuse subject to dismissal. 
Lateness is a criminal offense. A decree of June 28, 1940, for- 
bade workers to change their employment without permission, 
on pain of six months of "correctional labor," to be accompanied 
by a deduction of 25 per cent of their wages. At the same time 
the six-day working week was lengthened to seven and the seven- . 
hour working day was lengthened to eight. A law of October 2,,> 
1940, provided for a mass mobilization of 800,000 to 1,000,000 
youths between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, for training 
in trade, railway and industrial schools. This draft of boys was 
placed in charge of the Soviets in the towns, of the chairmen of 
the collective farms in the villages. A decree of October 19 gave 
the Government the right to transfer workers and their families 
from one part of the country to another. 

Management as well as labor feels the stern disciplinary hand 
of the Soviet Government. A decree of July 10, 1940, prescribes 
prison sentences of from five to eight years for directors and chief 
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engineers who are found responsible for poor production. Had 
this decree been enforced in its full rigor a very large number 
of Soviet managers and engineers, especially in the consumption 
goods industries, would certainly have found themselves behind 
prison bars. But, while a few instances of punishment under this 
law have been reported, its application is probably reserved for 
the most flagrant cases. 

It is evident from this brief summary of restrictive labor legis- 
lation that the Soviet worker in time of peace is more controlled 
and regimented than the American worker in time of war in such 
matters as absenteeism and shifting of employment, to say noth- 
ing of the complete absence in Russia, in peace or in war, of the 
right to strike. Yet it would be a mistake to believe that the 
majority of Soviet workers feel themselvs cowed and enslaved. 
Their stubborn resistance to the Germans would be inexplicable 
on this assumption. 

In economics, as in politics, cajolery goes hand in hand with 
coercion. The industrial workers, more than any other class, 
have been the objective of a constant stream of well-organized 
propaganda. They are told that the factories are theirs, that it is 
in their own interest to work harder and more efficiently, that 
, there are no longer any "capitalist exploiters.", While differences 
in Soviet standards of living certainly exist; and are growing, 
these have not yet reached a point comparable with the glaring 
contrasts of ostentatious wealth and abject poverty in Tsarist 
Russia. 

There was almost no unemployment in Russia, except for indi- 
viduals who were being discriminated against for political or 
social reasons, during the decade before the outbreak of the war 
with Germany. This has given the majority of working class 
families a sense of economic security. Opportunity has gone hand 
in hand with employment. It is easy for the capable young 
worker to become a skilled technician or even an engineer. While 
the gap in standards of living between the top-flight Soviet 
officials and the workers has been widening it is still quite possible 
to move from one of these classes into another. The Soviet class 
system is fluid. 
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Soviet social security legislation provides for such things as 
maternity leave for expectant mothers, disability compensation, 
free treatment in case of illness and old-age pensions. Some work- 
ers go every year to rest homes and sanatoria in Russia's favorite 
resort regions, the Caucasus and the Crimea. 

Exaggerated claims have been made for this system. Most of 
its features are duplicated, sometimes in improved form, in Ger- 
many, England and Scandinavia. The value of the old-age pen- 
sions is seriously diminished because no adequate allowance has 
been made for the depreciation in the value of the ruble between 
1929 and 1933. Contrary to an impression that is sometimes con- 
veyed, the workers pay for their vacations and the more attrac- 
tive hotels and sanatoria tend more and more to accommodate 
the new Soviet well-to-do class. Still the Soviet labor legislation 
represents a considerable improvement over pre-war Russia, al- 
though some compulsory insurance measures, modeled on Bis- 
marck's legislation for Germany, had been put into effect in 
Russia before the Revolution. % 

The Soviet factory is more than a place where men and 
women work for a living. It is a social centre. I have often visited 
Soviet factories, old and new, and have always been impressed 
by the number of social institutions that one finds there, sports 
clubs, dramatic and singing societies, all kinds of study and 
recreation groups. Here there has been unmistakable progress, by 
comparison with pre-war conditions. As a result there has been a 
considerable decline in drunkenness. The worker now has the 
sport field, the factory club, the study circle as alternatives to 
the vodka shop. 

Where does the money come from to finance this Soviet econ- 
omy? The Soviet budget for 1941 called for revenue of 216,- 
800,000,000 rubles. Nominally this is about 43,000,000,000 dol- 
lars. But there is no accurate means of determining the inter- 
national value of Soviet currency. 

The backbone of the Soviet financial system is the turnover 
tax, which was supposed to bring in 124,500,000,000 rubles, or 
63.2 per cent of the entire budget, in 1941. This is a sales tax 
of fantastic proportions, levied on practically all articles of con- 
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sumption. When one considers the rates of this levy it is easy to 
see why the cost of living in Russia seems exorbitantly high, if 
one takes the ruble at its official valuation at about five to the 
dollar. The tax ranges from fifty to ninety per cent of the cost of 
the article. If a kilogram of sugar costs the consumer four rubles 
and twenty kopecks (there are one hundred kopecks to a ruble) 
only 63 kopecks represents the cost of production and distribu- 
tion. The remainder goes into the capacious pockets of the 
Government. Profits of state industries account for 14.5 per cent 
of the revenue. Taxes on individuals, apart from the very heavy 
indirect turnover tax, constitute only about 5 per cent of the rev- 
enue. This is natural, since there are no large individual incomes. 

Government expenditure falls into three main categories. Ap- 
propriations for the national economy in 1941 were 72,900,- 
000,000 rubles, while a sum of 70,900,000,000 rubles was de- 
voted to military purposes. Educational and social needs took 
47,800,000,000 rubles. Some of the problems that confront finan- 
cial authorities in other countries are simplified in Russia because 
the Government controls wages, prices and taxes. The ideal 
would be to strike a fair balance between the amount of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the people and the value of the 
goods and services which the people may buy. Despite the elab- 
orate planning that is emphasized in the Soviet economic system 
this ideal has never been realized. There has always been an 
unbalance, of the kind which America has experienced under 
its war economy, in the sense that there has been more money 
purchasing power than goods to satisfy this purchasing power. 
This situation is reflected in several ways, hi the long queues 
for goods, in the fantastically high prices, in paper rubles, that 
Russians are willing to pay for the discarded clothing of foreign 
travellers. 

The Russian ruble has gone through a series of vicissitudes 
since the Revolution. Its value was wiped out by unlimited print- 
ing-press inflation under war communism, when there was some 
thought of doing away with money altogether and substituting 
a system of exchange and payment in kind. The ruble was re- 
vived under the NEP and officially received its pre-war valua- 
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tion of about 51 cents. Actually the price level in the Soviet 
Union was distinctly higher than in Tsarist Russia. The stability 
of the ruble was one of the casualties of the First Five Year Plan. 
A substantial increase in the amount of currency in circulation 
coincided with an acute shortage of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods. The sour joke gained popularity that the Russians were 
the richest people in the world because they didn't know what 
to do with their money. 

After America depreciated the value of the dollar, the value 
of the ruble was officially marked up to about 90 cents. But this 
was in fantastic contradiction to the Soviet price level. In the 
early thirties it was often possible to get forty or fifty rubles for 
a dollar on the black market that all the vigilance of the OGPU 
could not altogether suppress. A double, or rather a triple price 
system grew up. A rationing system provided a bare minimum 
of essential foodstuffs at moderate fixed prices for workers and 
employees and their families. A precarious free market charged 
astronomical prices to people who really "did not know what tc 
do with their money." In an effort to siphon off surplus purchas- 
ing power, the Government opened so-called commercial stores, 
where prices, although not so high as on the free market, were 
far above the fixed prices charged for rationed foodstuffs. StiU 
another curious feature of this period was the existence of so- 
called Torgsin shops, where such "luxuries" as ham, butter- 
cheese and white flour were sold only in exchange for gold 01 
foreign currency. This was an effective means of squeezing ou1 
of a hungry people any hidden stocks of gold or of dollar bills 
The proceeds of this trade helped the Government to finance 
its purchases on foreign markets. 

After Russia had turned the economic corner and was produc- 
ing a more adequate supply of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods, rationing was abolished, in 1935, and the Torgsin shops, 
having served their purpose as extractors of gold and foreign 
currency, were closed early in 1936. The country became adjusted 
to a much higher price level than the one which prevailed before 
the First Five Year Plan. A system of intermediate prices, 
higher than the fixed prices of rationed goods, but lower than 
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the former prices on the free market and in the commercial 
stores, came into effect. For instance, sugar, which had cost two 
rubles a kilogram in controlled and 10 rubles in uncontrolled 
trade, was priced at 4.20 rubles. Butter, which had ranged from 
8 rubles in rationed trade to 27 rubles in unrationed, was fixed 
at I 5 . n 

The Soviet Government officially reduced the value of the 
ruble to 5.30 to the dollar in 1935. But this was a very exag- 
gerated estimate of its actual value, in terms of international 
prices of foodstuffs and manufactured goods. Sir Walter Citrine, 
the British trade-union leader, and other foreign observers have 
estimated that a Soviet ruble would buy about five or six cents 
worth of food and manufactured goods in Russia. It is almost 
impossible to arrive at an absolutely scientific estimate of the true 
value of the ruble, because of varying conditions as regards rent, 
meals in factory restaurants, etc. In any case the nominal value 
of the ruble in terms of foreign exchange is of purely academic 
interest. For the Soviet Union was the first large country to cut 
its currency off from any international connections. Even before 
the first Five Year Plan went into effect, it was declared illegal 
either to import or to export Soviet currency. There are no 
official dealings in the ruble on foreign exchanges. 

Soviet imports are financed from the proceeds of exports and 
of the gold production within the country. Figures have been 
kept secret ; but gold output has been growing until Russia ranks 
after South Africa as the second largest producer of the yellow 
metal in the world. Foreign trade plays a negligible part in the 
Soviet economy. Before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
its volume was only about one per cent of the turnover of Soviet 
internal trade. The value of Russia's exports in 1938 was only 
about one fifth of the average figure for 1909-1 9 13. 12 Since the 
inauguration of a planned economy the whole trend of the Soviet 
economy has been toward autarchy and isolationist self-suffi- 
ciency. This is in line with a resolution adopted by the Seven- 
teenth Conference of the Communist Party in 1932 to the effect 

11 See L. E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry, p. 74. 

12 See table cited by Yugow, op. cit., p. 99. 
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that "we must make a sharp turn in order to free our country as 
completely as possible from dependence on foreign nations." 

Inside Russia trade is in the hands of state commercial organ- 
izations in the towns and of cooperatives in the country districts. 
The difference between these two types of organization is not as 
great in Russia as it might be elsewhere. For the cooperatives axe 
under Communist control and are thoroughly "coordinated" as 
regards price and trade policies. 

The Russian countryside has passed through two gigantic 
transformations since the Revolution. The land remained the 
same, with its characteristic features, the fertile treeless steppes 
of the South and the Southeast, with their hot summers and cold 
winters, the poorer, more wooded farm lands of the North, where 
wheat gives place to rye as the staple crop. But the village of 1 928 
was profoundly different from the village of 1913* And there 
were equally sweeping changes during the thirties. 

The first years of the Revolution realized the dreams of the 
peasant rebels who followed the banners of Razin and Pugachev. 
The rural gentry was uprooted lock, stock and barrel and thrown 
off the Russian land. Their estates were divided among the pea- 
sants. The richer peasants, those who had carved out homesteads 
for themselves on the basis of Stolypin's agrarian laws, were com- 
pelled to put their land into the common fund. From 1917 until 
1929 Russia was overwhelmingly a land of small peasant farms, 
averaging about twenty acres in size. Legally the land belonged 
to the state. The peasant could not buy it or sell it, and the size 
of his allotment was determined by his village community on 
the basis of the size of his family. However, the peasant could 
plant what he liked and sell his produce or withhold it for his 
own use. His only obligation to the state was to pay his 
taxes. 

In the late twenties the Government began to encounter diffi- 
culties in extracting from the peasants enough grain and other 
foodstuffs for the needs of the Red Army and the growing towns* 
The small peasant holdings, with their limited equipment, did 
not get the bumper crops and the large surplus stocks of grain 
which formerly came from the better managed big estates. 
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Moreover, the peasants, unable to invest surplus money in land, 
developed an intensified demand for city manufactured goods. 
The Soviet industries could not meet this demand adequately. 
The peasants began to hold back their grain, sensing a possibility 
of higher prices. 

Faced with this crisis of farm production Stalin decided to 
reorganize the whole Russian agricultural system. He aimed at 
two objectives : to modernize and mechanize the production tech- 
nique and to bring the peasants, like the workers, under effective 
state economic control. It would require too much space to 
describe all the details of this process. But by 1940 the individ- 
ual peasant had almost disappeared from the Soviet scene. 
Twenty-five million small individual holdings had been replaced 
by 236,300 koikhozi, or collective farms. There were also about 
4000 sovkhozi (state farms) and 6,980 machine-tractor stations, 
which represented an important element in the new fanning 
system. 

The average collective farm has about 1,200 acres of land, 
farmed by 75 or 80 families. Land, working animals and 
machinery are common property. Much of the planting and 
harvesting is done with the aid of Russia's 450,000 tractors and 
considerable numbeis of harvesting combines and other large 
agricultural machines. These are leased to the collective farms by 
the machine-tractor stations, which serve as machinery and re- 
pair-shop centres for agricultural districts. 

The collective farm, in its final form, represents an adjustment 
between state control and peasant individualism. The staple 
crops, grain, cotton, sugar-beets, etc. are harvested by the com- 
mon work of the collective farm members. After taxes to the 
state (now paid largely in kind), rent to the machine-tractor 
station for the use of its machinery, debts and other necessary 
charges have been met, the members of the farm are paid, partly 
in money, partly in kind. The amount to be paid depends on 
the harvest yield. In farm as in factory, the principle of unequal 
pay for work of unequal importance and skill is maintained. The 
president of the collective farm or a tractor driver or some other 
skilled worker would receive several times the wage of a peasant 
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woman who was assigned to some unskilled task, such as weeding 
or raking up leaves. 

This is the collective side of the new Soviet farm. There is also 
an individual side. After a painful process of trial and error a 
concession was made to the peasant's instinct for having at least 
a little property of his own. Every collective farmer receives a 
plot of land for a garden and may keep a cow, chickens, pigs, 
rabbits, etc. for his own use, with the right to sell his garden 
produce and domestic animals as he may choose. 

While the peasants have apparently become increasingly rec- 
onciled to the new system after the grim suffering that accom- 
panied its forcible introduction, a struggle between the peasants' 
individual interest and the state requirements still goes on. The 
Party Central Committee in 1939 found it necessary to limit the 
amount of land which a peasant might hold as private property. 
A minimum amount of work for the collective farm was made 
obligatory, 100 "work-days" in the cotton regions, 60-80 "work- 
days" in other parts of the country. 

The work-day is a measure of labor, not of time. A skilled 
mechanic might get credit for two work-days for the same 
amount of labor time that would be reckoned as half a work-day 
for someone doing unskilled work. The amount of labor which 
the peasant is required to devote to the collective farm was sub- 
stantially increased in the spring of 1943 as a war measure. 
The minimum number of compulsory work-days for the collec- 
tive farm was increased from 60-100 to 100-150. It was also 
specified that the peasant must work on the collective farm fields 
when his labor was most needed. The penalty for noncompliance 
was six months of forced labor without pay. 13 

It would seem that the peasant receives less from his collective 
farm labor than he can obtain by working on his own small 
property. Otherwise these punitive enactments would not be 
necessary. The evident effort to make the peasant do more 
work for the collective farm and less for his own property recalls 
one aspect of the period of serfdom, when the landlord wanted 
as much of the peasant's time as possible for his estate, and the 

13 See Izvestiya for April 18, 1943. 
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peasant tried to put in the maximum number of days on his owi 
holding. 

From the productive standpoint collective farming showec 
substantial gains after the terrific human and material losses oj 
the 1929-1933 period. Stalin presented the following figures or 
production of the more important crops to the i8th Congress o 
the Communist Party : u 



1913 J 934 1935 J 936 1937 I93 8 

Grain ........... 80. i 894 90.1 82.7 120.2 94.99 

Cotton ........... 74 1.18 1.72 2.39 2.58 2.69 

Flax ............. 33 -53 -55 m -5 8 -57 -54* 

Sugar-beets ...... 10.9 11.36 16.21 16,83 21.86 16.8 

Oil-seeds ........ 2.15 3 69 4.27 4.23 5.1 1 4.66 

The situation with livestock was less encouraging. The follow 
ing table, also presented in Stalin's speech, shows why meat anc 
dairy products were scarce and expensive in the Soviet Union 
even after the bread supply had become satisfactory : 15 

1916 1933 *934 1935 1936 1937 193* 

Horses ............ 35.8 16.6 15.7 15.9 16.6 16.7 17.* 

Large horned cattle. 60.6 38.4 42.4 49.2 56.7 57 63.2 

Sheep, goats ....... 121.2 50.2 51.9 61.1 73.7 81.3 los.e 

Pigs .............. 20.9 i2.i 17.4 22.5 30.5 22.8 30.( 

In these figures one sees a reflection of the prodigious destruc- 
tion of livestock during the first years of collective farming. A 
that time the peasant's right to keep domestic animals was no 
clearly established, and he would often kill his cattle rather thai 
surrender them to the collective farm. Moreover, a considerable 
proportion of the livestock belonged to the doomed kulaks ; anc 
they preferred to slaughter their animals, rather than see then 
confiscated. The authorization of private ownership of live 

14 The figures are reckoned in metric tons. 

15 The figures are in millions. It is noteworthy that even the grain out 
put, except in 193 7, did not keep pace with the increase in population 
while the per capita number of cows, sheep and goats was still considerably 
below the 1916 figure. However, the harvests of 1939 and 1940 seem t( 
have exceeded the 1934-1938 average. 
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stock evidently stimulated recovery in this field. The permanent 
decline in the number of horses is explained by the increasing use 
of the tractor. 

The acute agricultural crisis that reached its climax in the 
famine of 1932-33 was overcome for several reasons. The peas- 
ants were convinced by the grim lesson of famine that they could 
not shake off the state control by methods of passive resistance. 
Two changes in the collective farm regulations in 1933 were a 
stimulus to production. The amounts of grain, meat, milk and 
other products which the peasants were obliged to deliver to 
the Government at low fixed prices (this arrangement was prac- 
tically a tax in kind) were fixed on a precise schedule, instead 
of being left to arbitrary requisitidfciing, as in former years. And 
at the same time the peasant's right to keep up his individual 
homestead was definitely recognized. With the passing of the 
years the increasing number of tractors and other large machines 
and the growing machine-mindedness of the younger peasants 
were additional factors for better and larger production. The 
new system functioned more efficiently as the peasants became 
more accustomed to it. 

Living conditions apparently vary widely as between collective 
farms, although we have had far too little independent first- 
hand description of this very important aspect of Soviet life. 
The quality of the land and the efficiency of the management 
vary from farm to farm and make for the same kind of group 
differentiation that one would have formerly found among indi- 
vidual peasant households. The average peasant, so far as one 
can judge from information that is too meager to be satisfactory 
as a basis of judgment, is probably living better than the poverty- 
stricken batraTd, or itinerant farm laborers, of Tsarist times, but 
not so well as the peasant who had struggled out of the low dead 
level which the pre-war village commune usually imposed, and 
built up an independent farm. 

Despite the drawing off of millions of peasants to factories and 
construction jobs, Russia is still suffering from a problem of rural 
overpopulation. There can never be a very high standard of 
living in the collective farm while twelve hundred acres must 
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support seventy-five or eighty families. Sir E. John Russell, British 
agricultural expert, after visiting some collective farms, expressed 
the following impression in The Slavonic Review for Janu- 
ary, 1938: 

The number of workers per 100 hectares is usually large, accord- 
ing to Western ideas, especially if one assumes that much of the 
work is done by tractors and combines. On the farms I visited it 
was about two to four times as many as would have been needed 
in England, but the yields were less and the work not so well done, 
indicating a considerable difference in efficiency of the workers of 
the respective countries. 

The Soviet economy can mo longer be accurately called an 
experiment. Among many shifts of administrative method it has 
retained the basic principle of state ownership and operation of 
all economic enterprises and natural resources. And under this 
principle Russia during the last fifteen years achieved a forward 
stride in technical progress comparable with its striking progress 
in literature, music and creative thought during the nineteenth 
century. 

The Soviet economy has been conspicuously more successful 
in promoting the military and industrial power of the state than 
in advancing the comfort and well-being of the individual. During 
two periods of Soviet rule, the war communism of 1918-1921 
and the first Five Year Plan from 1929 until 1933, misery and 
poverty were more extreme and more universal than was the 
case under the Tsars. Even- in the more prosperous period of the 
NEP and of the later thirties Russia did not reach a standard of 
living that attracted any mass immigration of the unemployed 
in foreign lands. 

Some of the hardships and privations of daily life in Russia 
before the German attack, the coarse and unappetizing food, 
the shoddy clothing, the crowded housing, the chronic shortages, 
may fairly be charged to the account of the intensive military 
preparation that enabled the Russians to stand up to Hitler's 
attack. The Soviet Union began to practise the philosophy of 
"Guns instead of butter" before the Nazis thought of the phrase. 
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But Russian experience has also revealed what seem to be inher- 
ent defects in a state-operated economy. There is little stimulus 
to consider individual tastes and preferences. The productive 
process is badly clogged up by bureaucratic delays. The consumer 
is apt to be the forgotten man in the Soviet economic set-up. 

Only after the war, and after the hard reconstruction period 
that must follow the war, will there be a genuine test of the 
ability of the Soviet economy to overcome these defects and to 
compete seriously with more flexible and individualistic systems 
in providing the comforts and conveniences that help to make 
up a high standard of living. Meanwhile Russia has taken a fly- 
ing start on the road towards the industrial civilization for which 
the country seems predestined by its rich natural resources, its 
vast expanse of territory and its large population. 

And the modern theory of Marxism has curiously blended 
with a medieval tradition of absolutism to produce an economic 
system in which authority is highly centralized. Perhaps the chief 
distinctive feature of Soviet economics as of Soviet politics is the 
absence of checks and balances. And here one sees the element 
of absolute power that has played such a great role in the devel- 
opment of the Russian people asserting itself in a new field. 



CHAPTER IX 

MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET 
FOREIGN POLICY 

IT WAS NOT without reason that Churchill referred to Soviet 
foreign policy as "a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma." By selecting isolated episodes in Russia's dealings 
with the outside world one could represent Soviet aims as bellicose 
or pacific, isolationist or internationalist, aggressive or passive. 

Of course no country carries on diplomacy in a vacuum. The 
Soviet Union, like other powers, has been strongly influenced by 
shifting international situations. There has also been an influence, 
peculiar to Russia, of the original dedication of the Revolution 
to the ideal of world revolution. This influence was strong in the 
first years of the Soviet regime, but has weakened with the pass- 
ing of time. 

Soviet foreign policy falls into five fairly distinct periods. What 
is true as regards one of these phases is often untrue as regards 
another. These five periods, with their principal characteristics, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) 1917-1921. Avowed revolutionary offensive against the 
"bourgeois" world. Life-and-death struggle for existence with 
anti-Bolshevik forces, which are supported first by the Germans, 
later by the Allies. 

(2) 1921-1934. Defensive isolationism. With a few minor 
exceptions, Soviet external policy is unaggressive. The League of 
Nations is viewed with suspicion and criticized as an association 
of capitalist powers, with hostile designs against the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Government seeks safety against attack not through 
any scheme of collective security, but through separate pacts of 
non-aggression and neutrality with various foreign countries. 
As a general rule the Soviet Union is on good terms with Ger- 

186 
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many. Relations with Great Britain and France are chronically 
strained. 

(3) I 934~ I 938. First experiment in political alliances with 
"capitalist" powers. Impressed by the double threat of Japan in 
the East and of Nazi Germany in the West, the Soviet Govern- 
ment reverses some of the main trends of periods (i) and (2). 
The Soviet Union enters the League of Nations. Treaties of alli- 
ance are concluded with France and Czechoslovakia. The Com- 
munist International, now an obedient tool of Soviet foreign 
policy, shifts its emphasis from propaganda for violent revolution 
to advocacy of combined action against fascism and coalition 
arrangements with Socialists, radicals and liberals. This is the 
so-called popular front policy. Litvinov at Geneva preaches the 
doctrine of the indivisibility of peace. This phase fades out after 
the conclusion of the Munich Agreement, in which Russia is 
ignored in the disposition of Czechoslovaka. 

(4) I 939~ I 94 I Aggressive isolationism. Stalin at the Commu- 
nist Party Congress in March, 1939, serves notice that Russia 
will not be a catspaw for other powers. The Soviet-German pact 
of neutrality and non-aggression on August 23, 1939, frees Ger- 
many from apprehension as to the danger of fighting a two- 
front war. Russia shares in a new partition of Poland, wrests 
strategic territory from Finland, annexes the small Baltic Repub- 
lics, seizes Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina from Rumania. 
Its boundaries reach their widest extent since the Revolu- 
tion. 

(5) 1941- . Hitler's attack on June 22, 1941, inaugurates 
a fifth phase in Soviet foreign policy, which is not yet ended. 
The Soviet Union is counted among the United Nations, pro- 
fesses war aims that are in harmony with the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms, but demands the retention of the terri- 
tory which was annexed between 1939 and 1941. A twenty-year 
alliance between the Soviet Union and Great Britain is con- 
cluded in May, 1942. A concession is made to foreign opinion by 
the liquidation of the Communist International in May, 1943. 

Here, in brief outline, is the evolution of Soviet foreign policy 
since the November Revolution. At this distance of time it is 
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hard to realize how large the hope of international revolution 
loomed in the eyes of Lenin and his comrades when they seized 
power. It was on October 23, 1917, that the Central Committee 
of the Bolshevik Party adopted the decisive resolution to resort to 
armed uprising. And the first two reasons given for undertaking 
this uprising were both factually wrong. A non-existent mutiny 
in the German Navy (the actual mutiny took place a year later) 
was eagerly described as "an extreme manifestation of the growth 
throughout Europe of the worldwide socialist revolution." And 
the second false reason put forward was "the danger of a peace 
among the imperialists for the puipose of strangling the Revolu- 
tion in Russia." 

In the first years of its existence the Soviet Government, far 
from denying its support of the international communist move- 
ment, flaunted its support of this movement in the eyes of the 
world. Lenin and Stalin signed an appeal, addressed to "the toil- 
ing Moslems of the East," telling them that the robbers of 
European imperialism were enslaving them and urging them to 
"throw off these robbers and enslavers." This appeal was dated 
December 3, 1917, before there was any Allied intervention in 
Russia. 

An amusingly naive Soviet decree of December 24, 1917, 
places at the disposal of "the foreign representatives of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs" two million rubles "for the needs 
of the international revolutionary movement." The Soviet Gov- 
ernment in all probability disbursed much larger sums than these 
heavily depreciated rubles for similar purposes in later years. 
But such operations were cloaked in discreet secrecy after there 
had been a resumption of diplomatic relations with a number of 
leading powers. 

During the years of violent revolution and civil strife, 1918, 
1919, 1920, Soviet Russia was the Ishmaelite among the nations. 
The Soviet regime made a number of peace overtures. It had 
much to gain and nothing to lose from a cessation of intervention 
and blockade. But identification of the Soviet regime with the 
international Communist movement remained warm and lively. 
Lenin and Trotsky, then the principal figures in the Soviet Gov- 
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eminent, were also the acknowledged leaders in the Communist 
International and took an active part in its Congresses. The 
Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs even sent out the radio 
appeal for the convocation of the first founding Congress of the 
Communist International. This association of all the Communist 
parties in the world was formed in Moscow in 1919 for the 
avowed purpose of functioning as the general staff of the world 
revolution. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government was engaged in a struggle 
for existence with various anti-Bolshevik movements, of which 
the more important received sponsorship and encouragement 
from abroad. Germany forced on a disorganized and disarmed 
Russia the ruthless Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which involved the 
renunciation by Russia of an area remarkably similar to what 
the German armies were occupying in the summer of -1943, the 
Baltic Provinces, a considerable part of Western Russia and 
Ukraina. 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was annulled by Germany's mili- 
tary defeat in the West. But Soviet Russia was already in a state 
of undeclared war with the principal Allied powers. British and 
American troops were in the ports of Archangel and Vladivostok, 
a considerable Japanese army had moved into Eastern Siberia. 
There was to be a brief and unsuccessful French occupation of 
Odessa, Russia's principal port on the Black Sea. 

This foreign intervention against the Soviet regime was a weak 
and halfhearted affair. It did not approach the consistency and 
efficiency of the German-Italian aid to General Franco during 
the Spanish civil war. The peoples in the Allied countries were 
warweary and there was a good deal of criticism of the idea of 
intervention. In some cases this took the active form of refusing 
to load ships with supplies for the anti-Bolshevik forces. Thfe 
number of Russians and foreigners who lost their lives as a result 
of fighting between the Soviet forces and British, American and 
French troops was small, probably not more than a few thou- 
sand. 1 There were no foreign troops on the front in the two most 

1 The fiercest fighting against any of the interventionist forces was against 
the Japanese in Eastern Siberia. 
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important campaigns of the Civil War, against Admiral Kolchak 
and General Denikin* 

But the material aid of the Allied powers, especially of Eng- 
land, to the Russian anti-Bolsheviks may have prolonged the Civil 
War and made it more sanguinary than it would have been 
otherwise. The blockade intensified the grim horrors, which 
would have been terrible in any case, through which the Russian 
cities lived during the cold and hungry years of the Civil War. 
In Russia, as in France, foreign intervention made the revolu- 
tionary dictatorship more cruel and terroristic. It may well have 
strengthened the Bolshevik regime indirectly by enabling it to 
pose as a champion of Russian national independence against 
foreign attack. 

By the beginning of 1921 it was clear that the duel between 
revolutionary Russia and a non-revolutionary world had ended, 
temporarily at least, in a stalemate. The flame of Communist 
revolution had not spread. 2 The shortlived Soviet regimes in 
Finland, Bavaria and Hungary were no more* The attempt to 
impose revolution on Poland, "to break the crust of Polish bour- 
geois resistance with the bayonets of the Red Army," in the phrase 
attributed to Lenin, had failed when the Red Army was defeated 
at the gates of Warsaw in August, 1920. Even more significant 
than the military defeat was the united resistance of the Polish 
people, irrespective of class, to the invasion. The Poles were pro- 
foundly suspicious of Russian domination under any form or 
pretext. The forces of the extreme Left had been smashed in 
Germany and the seizure of factories by workers in Italy had 
ended in a fiasco. 

At the same time the policy of intervention in Russia was bank- 
rupt. The last White Army, headed by General Wrangel, had 
been driven into the sea. Despite the terrific suffering in Russia 
the Soviet regime was firmly entrenched in power. 

In view of these circumstances, a modus vivendi between the 

2 One of Russia's innumerable "anecdotes" is about a man who said his 
job didn't pay much, but was good for life. On being asked what the job was 
he replied : "To stand on a tower and watch for the flame of revolution out- 
side of Russia." 
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Soviet Union and the outside world was clearly called for. Peace 
treaties had been signed in 1920 between Soviet Russia and its 
small Western neighbors, Finland, Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. These countries could hope for no advantage from pro- 
longation of hostilities and were glad to obtain the recognition 
of their national independence. 

A trade agreement concluded with Great Britain in March, 
1921, was an important step in the transition to a new phase in 
Soviet foreign policy, the phase of defensive isolationism. From 
1921 until 1934 Soviet foreign policy was aloof and precaution- 
ary in character. It was not aggressive either in promoting war 
or in preserving peace. One by one the larger powers accorded 
full diplomatic recognition. Germany took the lead in this respect. 
The Treaty of Rapallo, signed on April 16, 1922, by Foreign 
Commissar Chicherin and the German Foreign Minister, Walter 
Rathenau, was the cornerstone of a prolonged Soviet-German 
relationship, based on political and economic cooperation. 

Both governments saw advantages in this cooperation. Friend- 
ship with Germany seemed to the Soviet leaders to afford some 
guaranty against the realization of their nightmare, a bourgeois 
Europe united for an anti-Soviet crusade. Friendship with Rus- 
sia was a card for German diplomats to play discreetly in their 
negotiations with the representatives of Great Britain and France. 
German business firms possessed a solid and long established posi- 
tion in Russia. Rathenau, who was himself director of the largest 
German electrical equipment firm, was sufficiently optimistic 
about the future possibilities of the Russian market to renounce 
any claim for the repayment of repudiated debts and for com- 
pensation for confiscated private property of German citizens. 
This gave Soviet diplomats an excellent talking point whenever 
the awkward question of debts and property claims arose. For 
there was a clause in the Rapallo Treaty to the effect that Ger- 
man citizens would be entitled to compensation if this should be 
granted to citizens of any other country. 

There was an interesting experiment in Soviet-German mili- 
tary cooperation. Under the Versailles Treaty Germany was for- 
bidden the use of tanks and military airplanes. But Russia was 
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not a signatory of the Versailles Treaty and the Allied military 
control commissions^ stationed in Germany, could not supervise 
what might go on in Russia. So it was to Russia that picked Ger- 
man officers went for practice with the latest models of tanks 
and airplanes. Some of these officers probably proved that they 
had learned their lessons only too well at Sevastopol and Stalin- 
grad and in other battles of the Soviet-German war. The new 
leadership of the Red Army learned useful points in strategy and 
tactics from its contact with the experienced officers of the 
Reichswehr. 

Soviet-German cordiality never led up to an outright alliance. 
And there were periods of coolness between the two governments, 
especially after Germany signed the Treaty of Locarno in 1925 
and subsequently entered the League of Nations. To prevent the 
development of genuinely good relations between Germany, on 
one side, and France and England, on the other, was a primary 
objective of Soviet diplomacy. A non-aggression treaty between 
Germany and the Soviet Union in 1926 helped to offset the 
effect of Locarno and to restore equilibrium in Soviet-German 
relations. 

The Soviet Government at this time was not willing to make 
alliances with "bourgeois" governments. And at this time it placed 
no faith in collective security as a means of averting war. Its 
favored device for insuring its own security was the conclusion 
of unilateral non-aggression and neutrality pacts with neighbor- 
ing states. These pacts involved no positive obligation. The signa- 
tories promised not to attack each other and to remain neutral in 
the event that the other partner in the pact should be the object 
of an unprovoked attack. Pacts of this type were concluded with 
Turkey (1925), Germany (1926), Lithuania (1926), Iran 
(1927), Afghanistan (1931), Poland (1932), Finland (1932), 
Estonia (1932), Latvia (1932), France (1932), and China 
( J 937)- So the European and Asiatic frontiers of the Soviet 
Union were fenced in by a wall of these pacts. 

Litvinov, as Soviet representative in the commission of the 
League of Nations which was to prepare the calling of a dis- 
armament conference, proposed a scheme for total international 
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disarmament in March, 1928. Germany and Turkey associated 
themselves with the proposal. But, like many more modest dis- 
armament plans, it foundered in the general atmosphere of 
distrust. France, painfully conscious of German advantage in man- 
power and industrial productivity, clung to armament superiority 
as the sheet-anchor of its security. 

There could be no more absurd illusion than to imagine that 
the Soviet leaders are, or ever have been pacifists, although, like 
other statesmen, they have pursued the objective of peace at 
times as a matter of national self-interest. Had Litvinov's pro- 
posal been accepted it would have benefited Germany (then dis- 
armed under the terms of the Versailles Treaty) and the Soviet 
Union, which had not yet built up a powerful mechanized war 
machine, to the disadvantage of France. That the Soviet lead- 
ers were not optimistic about the prospects of peace is a reason- 
able conclusion from the f ollowing statement of the Sixth Congress 
of the Communist International, which met in Moscow in 1928, 
while Litvinov was advancing his suggestions first for hundred 
per cent, then for fifty per cent disarmament at Geneva : 

The overthrow of capitalism is impossible without violence, Le., 
without armed uprisings and wars against the bourgeoisie. In our 
era of imperialistic wars and world revolution, revolutionary civil 
wars of the proletarian dictatorship against the bourgeoisie, wars of 
the proletariat against the bourgeois states and world capitalism, as 
well as national revolutionary wars of oppressed peoples against 
imperialism are unavoidable. 

After the Red Army experienced its great expansion in the 
thirties one heard no more of Litvinov's proposals for universal 
disarmament. Stalin has even placed himself on record as oppos- 
ing the complete disarmament of Germany. He said, in the course 
of an address to the Moscow Soviet, on November 6, 1942 : 

It is not our aim to destroy Germany. ... It is not our aim to 
destroy all military force in Germany, for every literate person will 
understand that this is not only impossible in regard to Germany, as 
it is in regard to Russia, but it is also inadvisable from the point of 
view of the future. 
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During this second phase of Soviet foreign policy all the larger 
powers re-established diplomatic relations with Russia. Germany 
was the first to take this step. Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
China followed in 1924, Japan in 1925. For reasons that will be 
described later, the United States was much slower in making 
this move than other leading European and Asiatic powers. But 
American diplomatic recognition was extended in October, 1933. 

Soviet relations with Great Britain and France during this 
phase were almost always cool and were frequently strained. 
The Soviet press sometimes accused England and France, with- 
out much proof, of planning to use Poland and Rumania as 
spearheads for a new attack on the Soviet Union. Conservative 
opinion in England became so irritated over the Soviet support 
of the nationalist revolution in China and of the general strike 
and the miners' strike in England in 1926 that there was a 
breach of relations between London and Moscow, after a police 
raid on the headquarters of Arcos, the Soviet trade organization 
in London, in 1927. Relations were resumed under the Labor 
Government in 1929. 

Soviet policy in the Far East set as its first aim the restoration 
of Russian territorial integrity and prestige, both of which had 
been impaired during the years of civil war and foreign inter- 
vention. The last Japanese troops quit Vladivostok in 1922. 
Japan handed back the northern, Russian part of the island of 
Sakhalin in 1925, after an agreement had been reached granting 
coal and oil concessions in that region to semi-governmental 
Japanese corporations. A system of joint Soviet-Chinese manage- 
ment was instituted on the Chinese Eastern Railway, which cuts 
directly across North Manchuria and provides the shortest route 
to Russia's Far Eastern port of Vladivostok. It had been built 
largely with the aid of Russian capital and Russia exercised extra- 
territorial rights in the railway zone before the First World War. 

After the end of the Japanese intervention in Siberia, Soviet 
relations with Japan were generally smooth and friendly until 
the Japanese Army leaders kicked over the traces in Manchuria 
in 1931. In 1929 Japan tacitly acquiesced in the Soviet use of 
military force to compel the Chinese Government to give up its 
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attempt to take over the Chinese Eastern Railway and eliminate 
the system of joint operation. Successful expropriation of Russian 
rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway might have been the 
prelude to an attempted seizure of Japan's South Manchuria 
Railway. 

The Japanese annexation of Manchuria produced a sharp 
change for the worse in Soviet- Japanese relations. The Japanese 
Army, militantly anti-Russian and anti-Communist, took over the 
long Manchurian frontier with Siberia. There was an uneasy 
decade of precarious peace, repeatedly punctuated by border 
clashes that in at least two cases assumed the proportions of pro- 
longed pitched battles. 

It was the rise to power of the militarists in Japan, which was 
soon followed by the emergence of Hitler as dictator in Germany, 
that paved the way for the third phase in Soviet foreign policy. 
Against the threat of two strong military powers, Germany in 
the West and Japan in the East, defensive isolationism no longer 
seemed adequate. While energetically building up the Red Army 
in numbers and equipment, Stalin began to look around for allies. 

He discarded one long standing tradition of Soviet diplomacy 
when Russia entered the'League of Nations in 1934. Stalin offered 
the following explanation of this departure from the previous 
policy of denouncing and ridiculing the League : 

In spite of the resignation of Germany and Japan from the 
League, or maybe for this very reason, the League may become an 
obstacle that might prevent or at least postpone war. If this be the 
case, if the League may be an obstacle to war and if it prove able 
to advance the cause of peace, then we are not against the League. 

Stalin made a second important innovation when he signed 
mutual assistance pacts with France and Czechoslovakia in May, 
1935. r ^ ie Soviet dictator shrewdly made the pact with Czecho- 
slovakia operative only on condition of prior action by France. 
So the Soviet Union found itself for the first time bound by alli- 
ances with non-Communist states. 

The Communist International fell in line with Soviet foreign 
policy by launching its popular front policy of urging Com- 
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munists to form election blocs not only with Social Democrats, 
but with "bourgeois" liberals and radicals. Litvinov at Geneva 
constantly urged the League to take stronger action against 
aggressors. On paper it might have seemed that a counterpoise 
to the increasing military power of Hitler's Germany had been 
created through the revival of the Franco-Russian alliance. But, 
although this alliance served as Hitler's excuse when he decided 
to repudiate the Locarno Treaty and remilitarize the Rhineland, 
it was never seriously implemented through staff talks and the 
working out of concrete projects for mutual military aid. 

Among almost all French conservatives and among some 
Frenchmen who were not conservatives, the prevalent attitude 
towards Russia was a mixture of fear and disparagement. There 
was fear of revolutionary designs on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. After all, the Communist International was a heavy 
load for Soviet diplomacy to carry. Republican France had been 
able to act in alliance with Tsarist Russia. But Tsarism, unlike 
communism, was not an article for export. There had never been 
seventy-two members of the Chamber of Deputies pursuing the 
avowed aim of setting up a Tsarist Government in France. There 
was also general and exaggerated skepticism about the quality 
and efficiency of the Red Army. This skepticism was not decreased 
by the mysterious shooting of Marshal Tukhachevsky and seven 
Generals of the Red Army in 1937 and the subsequent purge of 
officers of the Soviet Army, Navy and Air Force. 

So the idea of all-out military and political cooperation with 
the Soviet Union found little support in Paris or in London. 
The efforts to check aggression through the instrumentality of the 
League, or through combined action by the non-Fascist powers 
led to a series of fiascos, summed up in the words: Ethiopia, 
Spain, Czechoslovakia. 

Would Stalin have lived up to the implications of the collective 
security theory and joined in the war, if Great Britain and France 
had fought Germany and Italy over Spain or over Czecho- 
slovakia? Or would he have followed his 1939 policy of standing 
aloof from the conflict, hoping that the "bourgeois" powers, 
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fascist and non-fascist, would destroy or greatly weaken each 
other? 

There is no conclusive answer on which one could base a cer- 
tain answer to this question. Stalin might have been more confi- 
dent of British and French goodwill and hence more willing to 
fight in 1937 or in 1938 than he was in 1939. On the other hand 
one must recognize that the excuse which is often put forward 
for Stalin's inaction in 1939, his need to gain time and to perfect 
his military preparations, would have been still more valid in 
the period of the great Red Army purge. And there is the testi- 
mony of the former Soviet foreign intelligence chief, Krivitsky, 
that Stalin always hoped to come to an agreement with Hitler 
and maintained in Berlin as a confidential agent his fellow- 
Georgian, David Kandelaki. 3 

Because of the French and British "appeasement" policy, 
which reached its climax in the Munich Agreement, Stalin's alli- 
ances with France and Czechoslovakia were never put to a gen- 
uine test. Munich may be considered the prelude to the drastic 
reorientation of Soviet foreign policy in 1939. Professed concern 
for collective security and the rights of small nations gave way to 
hardboiled isolationist imperialism. 

The first unmistakable sign of Soviet estrangement from the 
Western powers may be found in Stalin's speech at the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party in March, 1939. He ridiculed 
the alleged failure of French and British efforts to incite Germany 
against Russia and declared that Russia would be no one's cats- 
paw, D. Z. Manuilsky, leading Soviet representative in the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Communist International, attacked 
England in more unreserved and specific terms at the same time. 
The plan of the "reactionary British bourgeoisie," he declared, 
was to sacrifice the small nations of southeastern Europe to Fascist 
Germany and to direct Germany eastward against the Soviet 
Union. 

This charge of a plot on the part of the British and French 
Governments to incite Hitler to attack Russia has often been 

3 See his book, In Stalin's Secret Service, p. ai. 
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repeated in Communist and pro-Soviet circles. It has been cited 
as a justification for the Soviet lapse into isolationism and impe- 
rialism. It can scarcely be doubted that individuals and groups 
in France and Great Britain favored this strategy. But these 
individuals and groups did not have the last word in determin- 
ing French and British policy. For Germany and Russia pos- 
sessed no common frontier before 1939. Germany could not have 
attacked Russia with any prospect of success unless it could first 
bring under its control all the countries that lay between Ger- 
many and Russia in 1938, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania. 
But after Germany occupied Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, 
there was an abrupt turn in British and French policy. "Appease- 
ment" was ended. The best proof of this fact was the British will- 
ingness to extend to Poland an unconditional guaranty of support 
against aggression on March 31, 1939. This was also an effective 
guaranty of Russia's western frontier. For Germany could not 
attack Russia without either overrunning Poland or bringing 
Poland within the orbit of its anti-Soviet policy. 

The retrospective impression which one gains of British policy 
in the months preceding the outbreak of the Second World War 
is not of conscious villainy, but of fumbling ineptitude, curiously 
inconsistent with the long British tradition of subtle and effec- 
tive statecraft. To be sure, both the policies that could have been 
followed in relation to Eastern Europe with some likelihood of 
success involved risks and moral objections. 

One policy would have been to write off Eastern Europe as 
indefensible and to let Hitler and Stalin fight it out for domina- 
tion of this part of the world, with the possibility that both dic- 
tators might be weakened, perhaps undermined, in the process. 
This line of action was ruled out by the British guaranties to 
Poland and Rumania. 

The logical alternative would have been to adopt an all-out 
pro-Soviet policy, permitting Soviet troops to enter the Baltic 
States and Eastern Poland in the event of a German attack. As 
later events would prove, Russia was the only military power in 
Eastern Europe, or in all Europe for that matter, that could meet 
Hitler's streamlined Wehrmacht on anything like equal terms. 
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But the Poles, the Letts, the Estonians objected strenuously to 
the suggestion of being "saved" by Russia. They argued, and not 
without reason, in the light of subsequent events, that a Russian 
military occupation would be equivalent to permanent annexa- 
tion. It was psychologically impossible for a British Conservative 
Government, not overly friendly to the Soviet regime in the first 
place, to force on Poland and the Baltic Republics a Russian 
military occupation which these countries emphatically did not 
desire. David J. Pall in, author of an excellent study of Soviet 
foreign policy during the years 1939-1942, gives the following 
very fair estimate of the causes which led to the collapse of all 
attempts to bring about an Anglo-French-Soviet united front 
before the outbreak of war in Europe : 4 

Great Britain was certainly right in pursuing a cautious course, 
in her reluctance to tie her own hands and those of her allies by 
military obligations. Russia, on her part, had good reason for insist- 
ing on an outright military alliance. From her own point of view 
Poland was right in not wanting the Red Army to cross her borders, 
and so were the Baltic countries, which were in mortal fear of com- 
munism. The real tragedy of these negotiations lay in the hopeless- 
ness of the task which confronted the governments concerned: to 
unite all conflicting parties and clashing interests into a single mili- 
tary bloc. 

There were several danger signals in the course of the pro- 
tracted and ultimately futile negotiations which were carried on 
in Moscow. The dismissal of Foreign Commissar Litvinov, most 
western-minded of Soviet statesmen, and his replacement by 
Molotov on May 3, was one signal. A sharply critical article 
about the Anglo-French attitude, published under the signature 
of Stalin's influential lieutenant, Andrei Zhdanov, was another. 
Still the world was scarcely prepared for the stunning news of 
August 23, 1939, when Germany and the Soviet Union signed a 
non-aggression and neutrality pact from which the "escape 
clause" was suggestively absent This clause, which is to be found 

4 David J. Dallin, Soviet Russians Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, translated by 
Leon Dennen; p. 39. Yale University Press, 1943. 
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in other Soviet pacts of the same type, eliminates the obligation 
of neutrality for one partner, if the other becomes engaged in a 
war of aggression. Hitler could have asked for no more encourag- 
ing signal to proceed with his campaign of conquest against 
Poland, certain of benevolent Russian neutrality, even of coopera- 
tion in crushing the last Polish resistance. 

It was most probably a mixture of motives that induced Stalin 
to sign this fateful pact with Hitler. The Soviet dictator dis- 
trusted both the political intentions and the military strength of 
France and England. He had conceived a strong respect for the 
power of Nazi Germany. Hitler offered him peace and terri- 
torial spoils in Eastern Europe. England and France offered a 
strong prospect of war and no recognition of his territorial ambi- 
tions. It is not surprising that a hard, practical mind like Stalin's 
should have preferred the former alternative. The change in 
Soviet orientation was reflected when Molotov referred to fas- 
cism as a "question of taste" and a Soviet band played the Nazi 
Horst Wessel song, without missing a note, on the occasion of 
Ribbentrop's second visit to Moscow, at the end of Septem- 
ber. The German Foreign Minister's first visit to the Soviet 
capital had been for the purpose of signing the non-aggression 
pact. 

The Soviet Government was quick to strike out on a pro- 
gramme of territorial annexation. Eastern Poland was occupied 
with little resistance after the German onslaught had broken the 
resistance of the main Polish armies. The occupied parts of 
Poland were incorporated into the existing Soviet Republics of 
White Russia and Ukraina, as the majority of the population in 
the eastern provinces of Poland is racially White Russian and 
Ukrainian. A large number of people regarded as politically sus- 
pect (a Polish official estimate places the number at 1,500,000) 
were forcibly deported to Russia. 

The three Baltic Republics, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
were obliged to consent to the establishment of Soviet military, 
air and naval bases on their territory in October, 1939. At first 
their internal administration was not interfered with. But in the 
summer of 1940 they were completely taken over and organized 
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as Soviet Republics. The occupation of the Baltic States was 
bloodless. 

Finland, on the other hand, firmly resisted what the Finnish 
Government and people regarded as exorbitant Soviet territorial 
demands. It was only after an unequal war in which the Finns 
were worn down by sheer weight of numbers (Molotov admitted 
Soviet casualties in excess of 200,000) that Russia wrested from 
its northern neighbor the isthmus of Karelia, the naval base of 
Hango, on the southwestern coast of Finland, and other cessions 
of territory. Russia's frontiers were further expanded in the sum- 
mer of 1940, when Rumania was forced to give up Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina, under threat of Soviet military action. 

The pact was a success for Stalin inasmuch as it gained for 
him almost two years for additional military preparation and 
enabled him to regain much of the territory which Russia had 
lost after the Revolution. The greater part of Finland remained 
independent and the Germans retained Warsaw and a large part 
of central Poland which had been Russian before the First World 
War. On the other hand Russia acquired territory in GaJicia and 
Northern Bukovina that had formerly belonged not to Russia^ 
but to Austria-Hungary. 

However, the pact was a failure as regards its principal aim of 
keeping Russia out of the Second World War. And, if Stalin 
strengthened his military position between 1939 and 1941^ this 
was perhaps even truer in the case of Hitler. The Germany that 
attacked Russia in 1941 was far more powerful, because of its 
subjugated manpower and its confiscated natural resources^ than 
the Germany of 1939. 

Hitler's attack on Russia was inevitable, after his success in 
crushing France. He had always looked on Russia as a natural 
field for German colonial expansion. He hated communism with 
an emotional fanaticism. And he hoped to rally Europe, perhaps 
to obtain a compromise peace with England, by raising the slo- 
gan of a crusade against bolshevism. There can be little doubt 
that this was the purpose of the mysterious Hess flight to Eng- 
land. 

The German invasion automatically threw the Soviet Union 
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into the Anglo-American camp, if only as a matter of military 
expediency. Litvinov was brought out of obscurity, given the 
rank of assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs and sent to 
Washington as Ambassador. American and British munitions 
and foodstuffs began to pour into Russia. Stalin affirmed war 
aims in line with those of the United Nations in several public 
statements, of which the following, on November 6, 1942, is 
typical: 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity 
of their territories, liberation of enslaved nations and restoration of 
their sovereign rights, the right of every nation to arrange its affairs 
as it wishes, economic aid to nations that have suffered and assist- 
ance to them in attaining their material welfare, restoration of 
democratic liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite regime. 

Stalin has directly and indirectly expressed the view that Russia 
has been bearing the brunt of the war and is entitled to the open- 
ing of a second front in Europe by the Western powers. The 
decision of the Communist International to dissolve itself, 
announced on May 22, 1943, was designed as a conciliatory ges- 
ture towards Russia's allies and as a move to weaken German 
use of the specter of communism in propaganda. Extensive Soviet 
radio propaganda directed to the Balkan countries has carefully 
played down the note of social revolution and has emphasized 
Pan-Slavism and the desire of the Balkan peoples to free them- 
selves from German domination. 

On the other hand the drastic action of the Soviet Government 
in breaking off diplomatic relations with the Polish Government- 
in-exile, then headed by the late General Vladislav Sikorsky, on 
April 26, 1943, suggests that the newborn Russian nationalism 
may represent a graver problem in the postwar settlement than 
the obsolete formulas of international revolutionary communism, 
which have now lost much credit and prestige in Russia. The 
ostensible reason for this breach was the Polish Government's 
request for an investigation, by the International Red Cross, of 
a German statement that some ten thousand bodies of Polish 
officers, captured during the Soviet invasion of Poland and sub- 
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sequently slaughtered by the Reds, had been discovered in a 
forest near Smolensk. But there were other and deeper causes of 
Soviet-Polish antagonism. 

Stalin's public statement and Soviet press comment have em- 
phasized the Soviet claim to the Polish territory which was occu- 
pied by Soviet troops hi 1939. The Poles are unwilling to 
recognize the justice of this claim and argue that territorial 
annexations made at Poland's expense at the time of the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact should be considered null and void. 

A large number of people, estimated by the Poles at 13500,000, 
were deported to Russia during the period of Soviet occupation 
and many of them were confined in forced labor camps under 
such bad conditions that the mortality rate was very high. An 
amnesty for these deportees was declared by the Soviet Govern- 
ment after the German attack on Russia. This was one of the 
clauses of the agreement concluded between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Polish Goverament-in-exile on July 30, 1941. This 
agreement also stipulates that the Soviet Government "recognizes 
the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in 
Poland as having lost their validity" and provides for the crea- 
tion, on Russian soil, of a Polish army to fight against the 
Germans. 

But very few of the amnestied Polish deportees have been 
permitted to leave Soviet territory, and the Soviet Government 
now takes the position that they are Soviet citizens, except hi the 
case of those who enlisted in the Polish Army and their families. 
And there have been recriminations over the army, which was 
evacuated to Iran in 1942 and is now being held in the Near 
East. The Russians reproached the Poles for not fighting along 
with the Red Army. The Poles retorted that the Polish units 
were not given arms and were not adequately provisioned in Rus- 
sia. The fostering in Moscow of a so-called Union of Polish 
Patriots, a Polish group that has so far unreservedly approved 
everything that Stalin has done, is viewed with suspicion by the 
Poles abroad as the possible future nucleus of a Soviet puppet 
government in Poland. There is a deep and understandable sus- 
picion of Russia, the prime mover and chief beneficiary of the 
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partitions of Poland, among Poles. It cannot be said that Stalin's 
words and actions have contributed very much towards dispelling 
this suspicion. 

Until very recently American diplomatic contacts with the 
Soviet Union were of minor importance. It was only on Novem- 
ber 1 6, 1933 that formal diplomatic relations were established 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. This long 
delay was the result not so much of active American hostility to 
the Soviet regime as of indifference. The principal reasons alleged 
for refusing to accord recognition were the alleged identification 
of the Soviet Government with the revolutionary propaganda of 
the Communist International and the failure to compensate 
American holders of pre-war Russian bonds and owners of 
nationalized property. The anti-religious attitude of the Soviet 
Government also predisposed some sections of American public 
opinion in favor of the policy of non-recognition. 

When relations were resumed in 1933 each government agreed 
to prohibit "the formation and residence on its territory of any 
group" which aimed at "the overthrow of, or bringing about by 
force of a change in the political and social order of the other." 
The Soviet Government assured American residents in Russia of 
the right to worship in their own churches. Financial claims 
were to be settled through normal diplomatic channels. 

The propaganda question was not settled satisfactorily until 
the Communist International was dissolved. Indeed liquidation 
of the Communist International, so far as its activity was carried 
on in the Soviet Union, would have been a reasonable implica- 
tion of the Soviet pledge. The debt and property claims were 
never settled. The amounts involved in these claims were neg- 
ligible, by comparison with the lend-lease aid, to the value of 
1,822,000,000 dollars which the United States had despatched 
to Russia by March 31, 1943. It was only after the German 
attack on Russia, and still more after Pearl Harbor, that the 
Soviet Union began to bulk large in American diplomatic cal- 
culations. 

No uniform unqualified judgment on Soviet foreign policy 
would be fair or accurate. Both the aims and methods of this 
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policy have varied considerably from time to time. There was an 
element of international revolutionary fanaticism in the early 
period of the Soviet regime that complicated sincere and cordial 
dealing with non-Communist governments. This has largely evap- 
orated with the passing of time and with the increasing internal 
social conservatism of the Soviet regime. On the other hand the 
heady Russian nationalism, now so characteristic of the spirit in 
the Soviet Union, may create difficulties in the way of recogni- 
tion of the principle of self-determination, where this seems to 
conflict with Russian historic claims or strategic interests, which 
would not have existed in the time of Lenin. The government 
that for a time entrenched itself in defensive isolationism, then 
professed the ideal of international collaboration, later went in 
for lone-hand imperialism, cannot be considered as committed, 
on its record, to any specific line in international policy. The 
largest common denominator in Stalin's tortuous and compli- 
cated foreign policy could be summed up in the phrase : Russia 
First. Only a propaganda film with a magnificent contempt for 
historic truth and fact could present Soviet foreign policy as an 
unbroken and unalloyed record of sweetness and light. 

But if what might be called the angelic interpretation of Soviet 
dealings with the outside world will not pass the acid test of facts, 
this may also be said of the demonic interpretation. A desire to 
be let alone may not be the last word in international virtue and 
wisdom. But it is much to be preferred to a spirit of restless 
predatory imperialism. 

There is some evidence in the Soviet international record to 
warrant the hope that after the war, Russia will be content with 
a prospect of peaceful internal development within its ample 
natural frontiers, a process such as we embarked on after the 
Civil War. If this should prove to be the case, if there is noJur- 
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lands, no annexation of unwilling populations, no bullying of 
weaEer neighbors, then Russia will deserve the goodwill and 
cooperation of the United States and of all other peace-loving 
nations. 



CHAPTER X 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST 

A GREAT REVOLUTION is grim, terrible, passionate, implacable. 
And the revolutionary is often a doomed man, like the hero of 
an inexorable Greek tragedy. If he fails, he may fall a victim to 
the outraged forces of conservatism. And if his movement 
succeeds, he is likely to perish at the hands of his own com- 
rades. 

The philosophic historian Taine likens the French Revolution 
to a crocodile, devouring its own young. The philosophic nov- 
elist, Anatole France, gives a retrospective picture of the French 
Revolution that is, also, unconsciously, a prophetic picture of 
the Russian Revolution in "The Gods Are Athirst." The gods 
that preside over revolutionary upheavals are always thirsty. 
And the Russian revolutionary crocodile was no more merciful 
to its children than the French. 

For some time, indeed, it seemed that the Russian Communists 
would not follow the French Jacobins to the guillotine. The ter- 
rorist phase of the French Revolution came fairly early, in 1793 
and 1794. It was during these years that, along with so many 
real or suspected enemies of the new order, so many famous revo- 
lutionaries were sent in quick succession to the guillotine: 
Madame Roland and the Girondists, Danton and Desmoulins, 
Hebert and Herault de S^chelles, finally Robespierre himself, 
Couthon and St. Just. 

The Russian Revolution was as merciless to its enemies as the 
French. Exact and indisputable figures are lacking in each case. 
But there is every reason to believe that the Bolshevik Cheka took 
as many lives, in proportion to population, as the Jacobin Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. The same causes, revolutionary fanati- 
cism, hunger, foreign invasion, killing of revolutionaries wherever 
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reaction gained the upper hand, produced the same result: a 
determination to crush resistance mercilessly. 

But during the first years of the Revolution no Communists 
were shot in the cellars of the Cheka, the Russian equivalent of 
the guillotine in Revolutionary France. It seemed that Party 
organization and discipline had staved off the splits that caused 
the French revolutionaries to send each other to their deaths in 
batches. 

But the decimation of the Old Bolsheviks had been only post- 
poned, not averted. When the storm burst, in the middle thirties, 
it was devastating in its ferocity. When it subsided in 1938, the 
most eminent surviving old revolutionaries, some of the best 
known diplomats and captains of industry, many of the officials 
of the affiliated Soviet Republics, leading figures in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force had been put to death, with or without pub- 
lic trial, or had simply "disappeared." 

To measure the scope and thoroughness of the purge one need 
only call the roll of the Political Bureau, as it was constituted at 
the time of Lenin's death, in 1924. At that time there were seven 
members of this body, Stalin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Rykov, Bukharin, and Tomsky. Zinoviev and Kamenev were shot 
in 1936, Rykov and Bukharin in 1938. Tomsky was officially 
reported to have committed suicide. Trotsky was murdered in 
Mexico in 1940 by an assassin who gave no reasonable or plausi- 
ble explanation of his act. As the murder followed several unsuc- 
cessful attempts on Trotsky's life by Mexican Communists, the 
suspicion that some Soviet agent committed the final assassina- 
tion is strong. 

Take next the Soviet dijDlomatic corps. Two Vice-Commissars 
for Foreign Affairs, NikolaiKrestinsky and Leo Karakhan, per- 
ished in the purge. For many years Krestinsky had been Soviet 
representative in one of the most important foreign capitals, Ber- 
lin, while Karakhan had been ambassador in Peking and Ankara. 
The diplomatic roster of victims of the purge also includes 
Sokolnikov, who had been Ambassador to England, Rakovsky, 
a former Ambassador to France and to England, Bogomolov, 
more recently Ambassador to China, Yurenev, Ambassador to 
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Japan, Davtyan, Ambassador to Poland, tb^ Ministers to Nor- 
way, Denmark, Hungary, Latvia and Finland, Yakubovitch, 
yTikhmenev, Bekzadian, Brodovsky and Asmus. 

Of the many victims of the purge in military circles, Marshal 
M. N. Tukhachevsky, shot with seven well-known Generals in 
June, 1937, was the most brilliant field commander of the Red 
Army during the Civil War and had played an important part 
in bringing up the Soviet military establishment to greatly in- 
creased size and improved quality in the thirties. Of the seven 
Generals who were put to death with him, Eideman, Kork, 
Putna, Uborevitch, Yakir, Primakov, and Feldman, Eideman 
was one of the pioneers of Soviet aviation, Kork had been com- 
mander of the Moscow garrison, and all had distinguished them- 
selves in the Civil War. 

Of the 71 members of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee elected at the Party Congress in 1934, 22 were reported 
as still active in 1939. Many of the others had been shot or dis- 
appeared. Most of the Admirals of the Red Navy and many high 
officials of the Political Police, including two heads of that organ- 
ization, Yagoda and Yezhov, were also among the missing after 
the purge. There was an epidemic of suicides and executions in 
the non-Russian Republics. Cherviakov, President of White Rus- 
sia, committed suicide in 1937; the entire Cabinet was arrested. 
Liubchenko, Prime Minister of Ukraina, followed Cherviakov's 
example on September 2, 1937. Mgaloblishvili, a former Presi- 
dent of Georgia, was shot in the autumn of 1937. 

A long list of Russian names means little to the average foreign 
reader. But it would be no exaggeration to say that the casualties 
of the purge read like a Communist "Who's Who" of the twen- 
ties. There were several former members of the Political Bureau, 
notably the Ukrainians Chubar and Kossior, and the Lett Rud- 
zutak. There was the Commissar for Education, Bubnov, who had 
pushed through compulsory elementary education. There was 
Valery Mezhlauk, one of the key figures in framing the First 
and Second Five Year Plans, and for some years head of the 
important State Planning Commission. There was Yakovlev, for 
many years a leading Communist authority, on the agricultural 
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question. There was Pashukanis, one of the foremost authorities 
on Soviet legal theory. The same ironical stroke of fate that took 
the lives first of Yagoda, then of Yezhov, two heads of the 
omnipotent political police, also swept into death or oblivion 
Krylenko, the fanatical, half-hysterical prosecutor in many state 
trials. 

The number of former high state officials and prominent eco- 
nomic administrators who disappeared from the scene is almost 
endless: Postyshev, Akulov, Eikhe, Antipov, Unschlicht, She- 
boldayev, Soltz, Lomov, Rukhimovitch, Kaminsky, Khinchuk, 
Zelensky, Liubimov, to mention only a few of the more promi- 
nent. The purge devastated the ranks of Soviet historians (Stek- 
lov, Piontkovsky, S. Dalin, Friedland) and, significantly, swept 
into the long list of "dead or missing" a group of writers who 
had always been known for the extreme orthodoxy of their Com- 
munist political views. Auerbach, Kirshon, Tarasov-Rodionov, 
Libedinsky, Bruno Yasensky, the poet Bezimensky are typical of 
this group. I have left out of the list former Trotskyists or mem- 
bers of the Right Opposition, whose fate is easily understandable 
on political grounds. 

If one can imagine a proscription list drawn up, in a moment 
of impotent rage, by some surviving Russian aristocrat, kulak or 
conservative intellectual who hated the Revolution and every- 
thing for which it stood, this proscription list would have coin- 
cided very closely with the victims of Stalin's purge. And the 
satisfaction of such a conservative would have been enhanced 
by the knowledge that many pillars of the Communist Inter- 
national, the Russians Elena Stassova and Pyatnitsky, the notori- 
ous Hungariap terrorist Bela Kun, the German Communists, 
Remmele and Heinz Neumann, the Pole Dombal and many 
others, had been killed or banished to the oblivion of some dis- 
tant prison or exile. 

One could not pass over the purge in a book devoted to mod- 
ern Russia. It is an event of capital importance. In letters of 
blood it traced out the Russian Thermidor, of which many fea- 
tures have been described in an earlier chapter. Yet when one 
tries to analyze the causes of the proscription, the guilt or inno- 
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cence of the individuals involved, one encounters some very per- 
plexing blank walls. 

First of all, the vast majority of the persons liquidated during 
the purge never received any kind of public trial. Fifty men, of 
whom roughly half had formerly been important or at least sec- 
ondary political figures while the other half consisted of minor 
accessory figures, were defendants in the three political trials 
of 1936, 1937 and 1938. But scores of men of comparable promi- 
nence disappeared without any kind of public trial. This does 
not necessarily prove that they were innocent. But it makes it 
uncommonly difficult for any one who is not a blind partisan of 
Stalin to assert with certainty that they were guilty, or even to 
know what they were guilty of. 

And the trials raise as many questions as the fate of the men 
and women who were destroyed without the chance to be heard 
in open court. A Soviet political trial shares the characteristics 
of a Soviet political election. It is a little too perfect, a little too 
unanimous. An election in which over ninety-nine per cent of 
the votes are cast for a single party or group of candidates will 
invariably, upon examination, turn out to be an election in which 
there is no opportunity for the expression and organization of 
opposition political sentiments. By the same line of reasoning a 
trial in which the defendants really offer no defense, in which 
they admit all, or nearly all the capital charges which are made 
against them and figuratively beat their breasts in repentance is 
considerably less satisfactory, from the standpoint of bringing out 
the truth, than a trial in which the defense is alert and vigorous 
and challenges every weak point, every inconsistency in the case 
presented by the prosecution. 

Why were Zinoviev and Kamenev, Rykov and Bukharin, 
Sokolnikov and Radek brought to public trial, while Tukha- 
chevsky and Eideman, Kossior and Chubar, Karakhan and 
Yenukidze were shot or otherwise disposed of without any public 
airing of their cases? Is it not a plausible explanation, and indeed 
a fundamental rule of Soviet practice in political trials, that only 
persons who have been brought to a psychologically satisfactory 
state of mind, where they will not only confess, but also repent 
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are brought to open trial? Another totalitarian feature of Soviet 
trials that does not make for confidence in the idea that the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth is told on such 
occasions, is pointed out by Walter Duranty : 1 

What strikes me, however, as the gravest flaw in the Soviet system 
is the "confusion," or duplication of the arresting authority, the 
examining authority and the judging authority. People were arrested 
and held in prison by the OGPU without right of appeal to lawyers 
or habeas corpus, or any sort of publicity. They were examined by 
officials of the OGPU and brought to confession. Finally they were 
tried by a tribunal in which judge and prosecutor were so close to 
the OGPU as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. And then, if 
condemned, they were executed by the OGPU. 

Suppose a learned and conscientious historian were given the 
problem of pronouncing judgment as to how many of the boyars 
whom Ivan the Terrible put to death had actually been guilty of 
conspiring against the Tsar and how many were the victims of 
unfounded suspicion, caprice, dislike or deliberate policy. I sus- 
pect the historian would decline on the very good ground that 
the necessary evidence for rendering an informed judgment was 
not available. A similar restraint imposes itself on the student of 
modern Russian history in approaching the complex and mys- 
terious subject of the purge. On the basis of the known facts 
it would be equally stupid, equally arrogant, equally unreason- 
able to assert that every one who perished in the purge was guilty 
of treason, sabotage or some other criminal offense or that 
everyone was innocent. This point is especially worth making 
because of the very elastic conceptions of "guilt" and "inno- 
cence" that prevail under a totalitarian dictatorship. 

Now for the known facts. A murder and the international 
activity of a political exile are closely linked up with the whole 
pattern of the trials and the purge, although both may well have 
been pretexts rather than causes. In December, 1934, Sergei 
Kirov, head of the Communist Party organization in Leningrad, 

1 See his book, The Kremlin and the People, p. 41. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York, 1941. 
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member of the Political Bureau, Stalin's favorite lieutenant at the 
time, was fatally shot as he was leaving his office by a Communist 
named K. Nikolayev. 

It is difficult to imagine the fury that the assassination of a 
prominent official excites in the governing group of a totalitarian 
dictatorship or the ferocious reprisals which it excites. Many high 
functionaries of the Tsarist regime were assassinated without 
bringing down retribution on any one except the perpetrators of 
the killings. Even when Tsar Alexander II was murdered only 
five persons, all indisputably connected with the plot that led 
to his assassination, were put to death. 

But there is no limit to the vengeance which a totalitarian 
dictatorship will exact in such a case. And this may be one 
reason why there are so few assassinations of totalitarian rulers. 
A man who might be willing to sacrifice his own life to kill a 
hated tyrant would often hesitate to expose the members of his 
family and a wide circle of acquaintances and political sym- 
pathizers to brutal and indiscriminate vengeance. When the 
leading figure in the Petrograd Soviet in 1918, Moses Uritsky, 
was killed by a Socialist Revolutionary, over five hundred peo- 
ple were taken out of the prisons and shot. One sees the working 
out of the same terrorist philosophy of unlimited vengeance on 
whole groups in the Nazi pogrom against the Jews in Germany 
after an irresponsible Jewish youth in Paris had murdered a 
German diplomat, or in the wiping out of the village Lidice and 
the other mass cruelties after the killing of the Gestapo official 
Heydrich in Czechoslovakia. 

There have been many sacrifices to the shades of Kirov. One 
hundred and three persons, described as "White Guards" and 
"counterrevolutionaries" were taken out of prisons and shot. This 
was obviously a reprisal, not a punishment, since Kirov's assas- 
sination could scarcely have been organized from prison. Later 
the actual murderer, Nikolayev, and thirteen other Communists 
were shot. And the ghost of Kirov kept looming up at all the 
public political trials. If one should take the confessions at face 
value, an extraordinary number of people had a hand in the 
assassination. 
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There is an unofficial theory that Kirov's killing was personal, 
rather than political in its inspiration. Kirov was a notorious Don 
Juan and Nikolayev's wife, according to widespread rumor, was 
his secretary. Out of this could have grown a familiar pattern 
of jealousy leading up to murder. 

The official theory, however, was that Kirov's assassination 
bore some relation to the anti-Stalinite agitation of Leon Trotsky. 
The latter had been exiled to Alma Ata, in remote Turkestan, 
after his expulsion from the Party in 1927. He lived there under 
close surveillance but without being imprisoned. It was awkward 
to keep Trotsky in this role of state deportee indefinitely. Stalin 
sought to solve the problem by sending him out of Russia. There 
was some difficulty in finding a country that would accept a 
revolutionary with such a famous record as Trotsky's; but 
Turkey finally consented to give him an asylum in 1929. Later 
Trotsky lived for a time in France and in Norway. In the winter 
of 1936-37 he left Norway for Mexico, where he lived until he 
was murdered in 1940. 

Stalin had hoped that banishment from the Soviet Union 
would be an effective means of burying him permanently, from 
the political standpoint. But Trotsky, although he suffered from 
poor health, was a man of feverish and indefatigable energy. 
With his son Sedov 2 as his principal collaborator he tried to 
build up a new Fourth International. He carried on a constant 
energetic propaganda against the Stalin-dominated official Com- 
munist parties. In his publication, "Bulletin of The Opposition," 
he subjected Stalin's policies in Russia to merciless criticism. 

What was most dangerous in this situation, from Stalin's stand- 
point, was the number of former partisans of Trotsky in the 
higher circles of the Communist Party. The younger generation 
in the Party scarcely knew Trotsky personally and had been 
heavily indoctrinated with propaganda against him. But a con- 
siderable number of the most eminent of the Party intellectuals, 
diplomats and high officials had formerly been supporters of 
Trotsky; others had allied themselves politically with Trotsky 
because of their devotion to Zinoviev and Kamenev. With very 

2 Trotzky's son went by the name of his mother. 
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few exceptions, all these men had recanted and renounced 
Trotsky and his ideas as the price of being released from prison 
and exile and being readmitted to responsible work in the Party. 
But Stalin was distrustful of their loyalty. 

So a combination of the murder of Kirov and the anti- 
Stalinite agitation of Trotsky abroad began to serve as the leit- 
motif in that small part of the purge that was exposed to public 
view through the three demonstration trials that took place in 

i93 6 5 !937 and JQS 8 - 
The first of these trials, which ended with death sentences for 

Zinoviev, Kamenev and fourteen others, was the dullest and 
least spectacular. The defendants were a curious "amalgam, 95 to 
use a term that dates back to the batches of victims that were 
sent to the guillotine during the Terror of the French Revolution, 
when men of quite differing views and backgrounds were often 
sentenced at the same time. There were a few old henchmen of 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, a few former Trotskyists, such as Ivan 
Smirnov and Mrachkovsky, and several dubious unknown fig- 
ures, Valentine Olberg, Fritz David, Berman-Yurin, who may 
well have been political police stool-pigeons. The burden of the 
confessions was that the defendants were guilty of the murder 
of Kirov and that they had also participated in plots to kill Stalin 
at the instigation of Trotsky. Olberg, David and Berman-Yurin 
were to be the instruments of these plots ; but there was a con- 
spicuous absence of plausible and convincing detail. 

The second trial, which took place in February, 1937, set forth 
a much wider programme of counterrevolutionary activity on 
the part of the defendants, among whom the best known were 
Radek, Sokolnikov, Pyatakov, Serebryakov and Muralov. Pyata- 
kov declared that he had made a secret airplane trip from Berlin, 
where he had gone on a trade mission, to Norway in order to 
confer with Trotsky. The latter told him of an agreement which 
he (Trotsky) had concluded with the well-known Nazi Rudolf 
Hess, promising full collaboration with Germany, territorial con- 
cessions at the expense of the Soviet Union, subversive activities 
in time of war and economic concessions to German capitalists. 

Radek testified that he had exchanged a number of letters with 
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Trotsky through the medium of Vladimir Romm, a Tass corres- 
pondent who was stationed abroad and who, according to Radek, 
acted as unofficial postman between Trotsky in France and 
Radek in Geneva and in Russia. In one of these letters, accord- 
ing to Radek, Trotsky advocated yielding the Maritime Province 
and the Amur region to Japan and Ukraina to Germany. Oil 
from Sakhalin was to be delivered to Japan, so as to strengthen 
that country in the event of a war with America. There was to 
be compliance with the German demand not to oppose the 
seizure of the Danubian countries and the Balkans, and Japan 
-was not to be hindered in seizing China. 

Some of the defendants alleged that they had organized explo- 
sions in mines and factories and wrecks on the railway system. 
One of the most bizarre confessions was that of Knyazev, who 
said: 

The Japanese intelligence service strongly stressed the necessity of 
using bacteriological means in time of war with the object of con- 
taminating troop trains, canteens and army sanitary centres with 
highly virulent bacilli. 

Pyatakov declared that the German firm Demag and Borsig 
financed- Trotskyist activity and that he placed orders at higher 
prices with this firm as a means of compensating it. 3 There were 
thirteen death sentences after this trial. Radek and Sokolnikov 
got off with terms of imprisonment, on the ground that their 
crimes had not been so heinous as those of the other defendants. 
There have been strong rumors that Radek subsequently came to 
a violent end in prison. 

Between the second and the third climactic political trials 
came the liquidation of a large part of the commanding staff of 
the Red Army. Marshal Tukhachevsky and the seven Generals 
who were put to death with him were officially stated to have 
received a secret trial before a high military court, composed of 
eight Marshals and Generals. They were executed, so ran the 
official communiqu^, because they were implicated in a plot and 

3 The court characteristically asked for no documentary proof that the 
prices paid to this firm were abnormally high. 
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were in contact with a foreign power unfriendly to Russia. They 
had supplied this power with secret military information and had 
carried out sabotage in order to undermine the military power 
of the Soviet Union. It was stated that all had confessed their 
crimes. Several of the judges, Marshals Bluecher and Yegorov, 
Generals Alksnis and Dybenko, followed their victims to what 
were presumably traitors' graves with amazing speed. Indeed, of 
the eight members of the court that sat in judgment on Tuk- 
hachevsky and his associates, only two, the roistering cavalry 
chieftain Budenny and Ulrich, the unfailing presiding judge in 
Soviet treason trials, seem to have survived up to the present 
time. 

The last of the great political trials took place in March, 1938, 
and presented a remarkable array of predestined victims. On the 
bench of the accused were the former Premier Aleksei Rykov, the 
leading Communist philosopher and theoretician, Nikolai Buk- 
harin, the dreaded former chief of the OGPU, Henrich Yagoda, 
and two of the best known Soviet diplomats, N. N. Krestinsky 
and the Rumanian K. G. Rakovsky. A little of the veil that was 
thrown over the purge in the non-Russian Republics was lifted 
by the inclusion in this trial of two Turkestan native Bolsheviks, 
Ikramov and Khodjaev, and of the White Russian 4 Sharango- 
vitch. Along with this group of former prominent Soviet figures 
were three physicians, Levin, Pletnev and Kazakov, accused, in 
one of the weirdest episodes of all the trials, of causing the deaths 
of several eminent patients by administering poison and recom- 
mending wrong methods of treatment. 

On the political side this trial followed very much the general 
lines of the second, with one variation in detail. Great Britain and 
Poland were dragged into the picture of scheming intervention- 
ist states, along with Germany and Japan. This reflected a cool- 
ness in Soviet relations with those two countries that had devel- 
oped during the intervening year between the two trials. The 
defendants, in the verbose language of the official indictment, 
which they did not deny, were accused of "having, on the instruc- 

4 The term "White Russian" is used here in its geographical, not political 
sense. 
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tions of the intelligence services of foreign states hostile to the 
Soviet Union, formed a conspiratorial group named the 'bloc of 
Rights and of Trotskyists 9 with the object of espionage on behalf 
of foreign states, wrecking, diversionist and terrorist activities, 
undermining the military power of the Soviet Union, provoking 
a military attack by these states on the Soviet Union, dismem- 
bering the Soviet Union and severing from it Ukraina, White 
Russia, the Central Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, and the Maritime Region of the Far East for the benefit 
of the afore-mentioned foreign states, and lastly with the object 
of overthrowing the socialist social and state system existing in 
the Soviet Union and of restoring capitalism and the power of 
the bourgeoisie. 55 

This is quite a mouthful, both as to phrasing and as to subject 
matter, and was doubtless considered ample justification for the 
death sentences which were meted out to all but three of the 
accused, Rakovsky, Bessonov and Pletnev got off with long terms 
of imprisonment. 

The unique and most sensational feature of this trial was 
Yagoda's statement that he had caused the death, by poisoning 
and by forcing the physicians to give incorrect treatment, of the 
famous author, Maxim Gorky, of the latter's son, Peshkov, of 
Menzhinsky, former head of the OGPU, and of a prominent 
Soviet official named Kuibishev. Yagoda also confessed that, at 
his order, the office of his successor, Yezhov, was sprayed with 
poison. 

Krestinsky, the former Ambassador to Berlin and vice-Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs,, performed the unusual act of re- 
pudiating his own confession on the first day of the trial. But after 
an interval of twenty-four hours he repudiated the retraction 
and went farther than some of the other defendants in declaring 
that there was a definite plot to seize the Kremlin and carry out 
a coup d'etat with the cooperation of Tukhachevsky and other 
disaffected Generals. This scheme, he said 3 was frustrated by 
the transfers, dismissals and arrests of the military leaders. 

Trotsky was always being brought into the trial as the alleged 
instigator of all the treasonable activities of the defendants. It 
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was alleged that Trotsky had been connected with the German 
Intelligence Service since 1921 and with the British since 1926. 
Rakovsky l*ad been a British spy since 1924, a Japanese since 
1934. Rosengoltz, former Commissar for Foreign Trade, said he 
had been on the German payroll since 1923, on the British since 
1926. Chernov, a former Commissar for Agriculture, told the 
court that he had taken up espionage for Germany in 1928 "on 
the initiative and with the assistance of the notorious emigre 
Menshevik Dan." Chernov, however, was muddled as to the date 
of his talks with Paul Scheffer, former correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, testifying that he had talked with Scheffer 
in 1930, whereas the German correspondent had been refused 
permission to return to the Soviet Union in 1929. Dan, like the 
other persons living outside of Russia whose names were brought 
into the trial, strenuously repudiated the charge made against 
him. 

Here, in brief outline, is the official case against the compara- 
tively few victims of the purge who were brought to open trial, 
a case painted in the darkest colors of bizarre and amazing vil- 
lainy, a case involving treason, sabotage, and actual and at- 
tempted murder. How much of this extraordinary patchwork of 
crime and injtrigue should be accepted as historically true? 

The first point that might strike the attention of an impartial 
student of the Moscow trials is the complete absence of inde- 
pendent corroborative evidence. The story stands or falls en- 
tirely by the confessions of the accused. No independent witness 
is produced. No document substantiating the confessions is shown 
to the court. Not one of Trotsky's letters is shown. The explana- 
tion, of course, is that such incriminating material would be 
destroyed. But this absence of documentation makes it difficult 
to dismiss with any certainty Trotsky's assertion that the letters 
never existed, and that the alleged meetings with him were a 
myth. 

Much of the indictment stands, as one might say, by default, 
since it is not contested by the defendants. Whether one believes 
it in toto, or disbelieves it in toto, or regards it as a mixture of 
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truth and falsehood, depends on one's personal interpretation of 
Soviet conditions and the psychology of the defendants and the 
kind of pressure to which they may have been exposed before the 
trial took place. 

But in the relatively small part of the indictment that deals 
with alleged contacts with Trotsky and his son Sedov, the 
authenticity of which was vigorously denied by both, there are 
some curious discrepancies, which neither the prosecution nor 
the court made any very serious effort to clear up. One of the 
defendants in the Zinoviev-Kamenev trial, E. S. Holtzman, testi- 
fied that he went to Copenhagen, met Sedov in the lounge of 
the Hotel Bristol and later talked with Trotsky during the period 
(November 23 to December 2, 1932) when Trotsky was in the 
Danish capital. But there was no Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen ; 
the only hotel of that name had been closed in 1917. And Sedov 
presented a good deal of documentary proof in the form of 
attestations of attendance at courses and of passport registration 
problems to show that he had not left Berlin during this period. 
Pyatakov's statement that he made a secret airplane trip to Nor- 
way to talk with Trotsky is countered by the assertion of the com- 
mandant of the Kjellen airdrome, near Oslo, that no airplane 
arrived or left from September 19, 1935, until May i, 1936, 
during the period when Pyatakov's flight was supposed to have 
taken place. The Norwegian family with which Trotsky was liv- 
ing testified that he received no guests at this time. Pyatakov 
testified that he was driven to Trotsky's house in half an hour, 
whereas local eyewitness testimony agreed that two hours would 
have been required for the trip. 

As for the other alleged meetings of Trotsky with Krestinsky 
in Merano and with Romm in Paris, there is again simply a 
balance of assertion and denial, both, in their nature, impossible 
to prove with certainty. But it is significant that the court made 
no attempt to obtain the French police record of Trotsky's 
movements. The revolutionary was under strict surveillance dur- 
ing the time of his residence in France. Trotsky personally and 
commissions which were interested in his case asked repeat- 
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edly for this record. The request was refused "for reasons of 
state. 5 ' 5 

Whether Trotsky's long record as a Marxian revolutionary 
would have excluded the possibility of his cooperation with 
Hitler or with the Japanese, or whether disappointed ambition 
might have driven him to any lengths is a problem in psychology 
to which a dogmatic answer is scarcely possible. But it is cer- 
tainly curious that, if Trotsky were a German agent since 1921 
and a British agent since 1926, he could not find an asylum in 
either of those countries. 

Trotsky himself, with sarcastic humor, recalled the various 
roles which were assigned to him in the Soviet press after his 
banishment from Russia. At this time the Soviet Union was on 
good terms with Germany and Trotsky was "Mister Trotsky/' 
the ally of Churchill and Wall Street. Pravda in 1931 branded 
him as a friend of Pilsudski, an opponent of the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty. But by 1937 Trotsky, in his own ironical 
words, has become "the ally of Hess and the cousin of the 
Mikado. . . . Thus, even in my 'betrayals,' I continue to per- 
form a patriotic service." 

Another characteristic of the trials is the magnitude of the 
projected crimes, compared with the smallness of the accom- 
plishment. Here are men who talk glibly of giving away great 
tracts of Soviet territory, of assassinating members of the gov- 
ernment, of carrying out a coup d'etat. Yet only one indisput- 
able act of political violence, the murder of Kirov, has taken 
place, and this may well have been an isolated crime, prompted 
by purely personal motives. Yagoda's poisonings may or may not 
have taken place. There were so many industrial accidents and 
railway wrecks in the Soviet Union during the first years of inten- 
sive industrialization that it would be easy to set down accidents 
as acts of sabotage. 

One of the many unsolved problems raised by the trials is 

5 See "Not Guilty: Report of the Commission of Inquiry Into the Charges 
Made Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow Trials," p. 228. This commission, 
headed by Professor John Dewey, gathered interesting material illustrating 
Trotsky's defense against the statements about his alleged conspiratorial 
meetings with the defendants. 
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why such unreliable adventurers as Olberg, David, Berman- 
Yurin, Arnold should have been relied on to perform terrorist 
acts (which never came off) when Yagoda, of all men the most 
strategically placed to organize the murder of Stalin, was in sym- 
pathy with the plotters. 

The central problem of the trials is, of course, why the de- 
fendants confessed and why, after confessing, they did not offer 
some political justification of their acts. Physical torture behind 
the scenes is not a plausible explanation in the case of open trials. 
There would have been too great a scandal if even one of the 
defendants had denounced it. 

One possible explanation was unconsciously furnished by Dr. 
L. G. Levin, who declared that he had committed poisonings 
at Yagoda's orders, "because I feared Yagoda's threats to anni- 
hilate my family." If Yagoda, by means of this sinister threat, 
could have induced a distinguished and respected doctor to 
commit a kind of murder that would be especially repugnant to 
a physician, might not the officials in charge of the preparation 
of the trials, by a similar threat, have induced the defendants 
to stretch their confessions beyond the strict bounds of objective 
truth? Another consideration may have been the hope that 
sweeping confession would be rewarded by the sparing of their" 
lives. A few of the defendants escaped the death sentence ; each 
may have hoped that it would be his lot to be spared. One must 
remember that the defendants were no longer ardent young ideal- 
ists, but tired old men, inclined to ding to life. 

A subtler interpretation of the confessions is offered by Arthur 
Koestler in his fictional treatment of the subject in Darkness 
at Noon. It is suggested that psychologically skilled and cun- 
ning political police examiners appealed to the tradition of Party 
loyalty and discipline. A simplified summary of his appeal might 
run somewhat as follows : 

"You are guilty. You can redeem yourself and serve the Rev- 
olution and the Soviet cause by making edifying speeches of 
repentance, by heaping scorn and execration on Trotsky and the 
foreign interventionists who want to attack us." 

The confessions are a dark riddle at best. But I think one can 
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at least guess at the solution by bearing in mind the utter help- 
lessness of the individual who falls into the hands of the totalitar- 
ian state, the disheartening certainty that refusal to confess would 
merely lead to execution behind closed doors, and without any 
vindication for the reputation. Moreover, while an impartial 
study of the evidence and the probabilities inspires grave doubts 
as to whether the defendants were as guilty as they made them- 
selves out to be, they were most probably not entirely innocent. 

Twer excerpts from the official testimony perhaps offer a clue 
to the curious discrepancy between the ambitious plans attributed 
to the defendants and their negligible practical realization. 
Rykov, discussing the "terrorist" activities of his group, told the 
court: 

We never passed any definite decision that such-and-such a mem- 
ber of the government was to be killed. , . . The centre 6 did not 
adopt a decision in such-and-such a year to kill such-and-such a 
member of the Political Bureau or of the Government. The centre 
took measures that would enable such a decision to be put into 
effect if one were adopted. 

This suggests loose talk rather than serious plotting. Equally, 
and characteristically vague is the testimony of the Central 
Asiatic Communist Ikramov, accused r>f conspiracy with Great 
Britain: 

Some of the members of the counterrevolutionary organization 
were of the opinion that England was the most likely country in 
regard to helping us as she was a powerful country and could render 
us sufficiently effective assistance in the direct armed struggle. 

Such citations, I believe, throw some light on the actual meas- 
ure of guilt of the accused. There was bitterness against Stalin 
and his policies, there was speculation on how desirable it would 
be to remove the dictator, on how this or that country might 
render help in certain contingencies. But there was little effective 
positive action. 

6 The defendants in the trials confessed to having organized "centres" for 
the realization of their schemes. 
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I think the trials and perhaps the whole purge are largely 
traceable to two features of the Soviet order which are hard to 
understand in a democratic country. There is no means of pub- 
licly criticizing any act or policy of the regime. And there is no 
possibility for a fallen political leader to retire gracefully and 
bide his tune until a new election will bring him back into power. 
Rykov, Bukharin and other defendants and probably many 
victims of the purge were deeply moved by the cruelties which 
accompanied "the liquidation of the kulaks as a class." And it 
would have been unnatural if they had not felt and bitterly 
resented the degradation of their position, stripped of power, 
compelled to sign and pronounce humiliating recantations of 
their ideas if they wished to remain in the Party and take part in 
public life. 

If they could have spoken out their opinions in public 
speeches or published letters and articles in the press, they would 
have felt no urge to hold furtive meetings, to create futile con- 
spirative organizations, to indulge in wild and reckless talk. It 
was the close stifling atmosphere of the totalitarian state that 
made many of these more independent-minded older revolu- 
tionaries "traitors," according to a strict construction of the 
Soviet Constitution, almost against their will. And because they 
were not completely innocent it was easier to work on them, to 
magnify their guilt. 

In the case of Tukhachevsky and the Generals there is little 
to go on but rumors, since there was no open trial. It is interesting 
to note that the communique about their execution does not 
refer to any plot to seize the Kremlin and overthrow the gov- 
ernment, such as Krestinsky mentioned in his testimony at the 
trial in March, 1938. This may have been an after-thought 
dictated to Krestinsky after the Generals had been disposed of. 

Rumors emanating from Soviet sources naturally suggest that 
the Generals were "fifth columnists," German agents. Another 
rumor, which I have heard from more than one independent 
quarter, is to the effect that Tukhachevsky and his associates were 
not agents but victims of the Gestapo, which manufactured 
evidence of their supposed guilt and transmitted this evidence 
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through subterranean channels to Stalin's attention. In the dark 
underworld of totalitarian political police systems almost any- 
thing is possible. 

One very probable cause of conflict between Stalin and 
Tukhachevsky was the existence in the Red Army of political 
commissars. These commissars, who were Communist political 
agents, were first appointed during the Civil War for the double 
purpose of checking up on the loyalty of the regular officers, 
many of whom were inherited from the Tsarist Army, and of 
stiffening the morale of the troops. Tukhachevsky and other 
Red Generals 7 believed that the commissars had outlived their 
time. Their criticism was perhaps put in such forcible terms that 
Stalin's suspicion was aroused. Whether the discontent of Tuk- 
hachevsky and his associates would ever have led to a "putsch" 
or not cannot be said with certainty. For Stalin, as is his way, 
struck hard and with finality. 8 

It is much easier to assess the political background and results 
of the purge than it is to answer questions as to the guilt or 
innocence of its many victims. Which groups suffered most in 
this process? In the answer to this question lies the key to its 
purpose and significance. For it did possess a purpose and sig- 
nificance, although in the provinces it went to very great ex- 
cesses on its own momentum, and a process of "purging the 
purgers" set in as an aftermath. 

First of all, the purge struck hard at the Old Bolsheviks, the 
survivors of the group that surrounded Lenin, the intellectuals 
and cosmopolitans of the Party. Stalin could feel freer from 
ideological restraint after these men had been not only killed but 
discredited by their confessions. Then the Communist Interna- 
tional suffered a heavy blow. But among the "dead or missing" 
of the purge, especially among those who were not publicly tried, 

7 Tukhachevsky and the men -who were executed with him were leaders 
of the Red Army in the Civil War, not Generals of the Tsar's Army. 

8 A feud, dating back to the war with Poland in 1920, in which Stalin, 
Budenny, Voroshilov and Timoshenko, all associated with the First Cavalry 
Army, were leagued against Tukhachevsky, field commander of the army 
that was trying to take Warsaw, may have had something to do with the 
military side of the purge. 
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were many who would not fall into the Old Bolshevik category. 
The names of some of Stalin's most eminent political and eco- 
nomic executives during the drive for industrialization and col- 
lectivization and of the younger generation of Communist novel- 
ists, poets and economists are numerous in the casualty lists. A 
cause of the destruction of men of this type may well have been 
Stalin's feeling that a turn to the Right, toward social conserva- 
tism, by previous Soviet standards, was necessary. For this turn 
the men who had been pacemakers in the Leftist days of the fost 
Five Year Plan were not suitable instruments. By the iron logic 
of totalitarian dictatorship they became potential saboteurs when 
policies were introduced with which they might be suspected of 
lack of sympathy. 

It may cause surprise that a purge involving such a high pro- 
portion of well-known revolutionaries, prominent Soviet execu- 
tives and military leaders did not lead to political and military 
disorganization and breakdown. But several circumstances must 
be borne in mind in this connection. The old revolutionary of 
the type of Bukharin, Radek, Sokolnikov, Rakovsky was a far 
more cultivated and highly educated human being than the 
tough, singleminded young Communist executive who had been 
brought up in Stalin's school. But he was not necessarily more 
competent in matters of practical administration. Four years 
passed after the purge before the Soviet Union was put to a 
major military test. It stood up to this test well. But this may have 
been in spite of the purge, rather than because of it. No one can 
say with certainty whether Tukhachevsky would not have been a 
more brilliant and original leader than some of the generals who 
were in command of the Red Army at the time of Hitler's attack. 

One can draw an instructive lesson by looking back to the 
French Revolution. A terrorist purge was in progress throughout 
1793 and a part of 1794. Yet the dynamics of the Revolution 
held good. The armies on the front fought successfully, even 
when the revolutionary leaders were sending each other to the 
guillotine in batches. And the Russian Revolution released a 
good deal of natural talent and ability for leadership in what an 
American social worker would call the Russian underprivileged 
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classes. Heavy as the losses of the purge were, they could be 
made up. 

Historically the purge was very much in the style of Ivan the 
Terrible when he fell on the boyars, or of Peter the Great when 
he smashed the streltsi or palace guards. It was one of those holo- 
causts of individual lives that have marked the long, grim road 
of Russian historical development. It was a vast human sacrifice 
to mark the inauguration of a new era. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE NATION IN ARMS 

OF ALL THE ARMIES engaged in the present war the Red Army 
is the newest in the sense of being most completely cut off from 
ties with the past. In the victorious countries there was continuity 
of military organization. And Germany, under the disarmament 
limitations imposed by Versailles, contrived to retain a nucleus 
of trained officers, a skeleton general staff and other embryonic 
military organizations that were of inestimable value to Hitler 
in building up his military machine. 

But the old Russian Army perished, almost in the literal sense 
of the word, in 1917. Mass desertion and revolt against any kind 
of military discipline were essential parts of the Revolution. The 
Red Army had to be built from the ground up. Because of this 
fact and because the Soviet regime was second to no government 
in the world, not even to Japan, in preserving the strictest secrecy 
about all its military preparations, the Red Army was the great 
unknown factor of the present war. Now this characterization is 
no longer true. The Soviet military record of holding the greater 
part of Hitler's armed forces in Russia, of withstanding the fierc- 
est German attacks and striking back hard, and successfully, 
speaks for itself. The Soviet Union clearly ranks as o?\ *>ot the 
world's leading military powers. 

Built up from scratch during the emergency of the Civil War, 
the Red Army has undergone great changes in leadership, in 
organization, even in tradition during the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since the Civil War was at its height. Innumer- 
able individuals and some whole classes have proved "expend- 
able" in the unending drama and struggle of the development 
of the Russian Revolution. 

Two generations of military leaders have been to a consider- 
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able extent used up. The Civil War could scarcely have been won 
if Trotsky had not succeeded, by a mixture of force and concilia- 
tion, in persuading large numbers of Tsarist officers to serve in 
the Red Army. These officers were mobilized and their families 
were held as hostages, to be punished in the event of their de- 
sertion to the Whites. At the same time they were given authority 
and somewhat better living conditions than the average Soviet 
citizen enjoyed in those hungry years. As a counterpoise to the 
possible treason of the officers, Communists were attached to 
military units in the capacity of commissars. 

No order was valid without the commissar's signature. At the 
same time the commissar, with his political authority, served to 
protect the old regime officer against the tendency of many sol- 
diers to retain the mutinous habits of 1917. It was a clumsy 
system, but was probably unavoidable under the circumstances. 
And it was vindicated by victory in the Civil War. 

Now the great majority of pre-revolutionary officers are be- 
yond the age of combat service. A number are serving as 
specialists and instructors ; the outstanding figure of this type is 
Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov, who acted as Chief of Staff in the 
present war until failing health caused him to resign this post 
in favor of the younger and more vigorous Vassilevsky. Shapo- 
shnikov was an officer of the General Staff before the Revolution. 
He had liberal, if not revolutionary sympathies, rose to high posts 
during the Civil War, and has always been considered one of 
the leading Soviet military theoreticians. He has never joined 
the Communist Party. 

A second source of military leadership, the men who distin- 
guished themselves in the Civil War, has also been used up to a 
remarkable degree, partly for political reasons, partly because of 
the sifting out process that always takes place under the test of 
actual combat. Many of the most capable and brilliant Civil 
War leaders perished with Tukhachevsky. Others who have re- 
tained Stalin's political favor, like Vorosbilov and Budenny, have 
proved incompetent or inferior as field commanders in the war 
against Germany. The rough-and-ready bold partisan leader 
who might display a good deal of prowess in the loose, irregular 
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fighting of the Civil War would often feel lost when confronted 
with the problems of handling large bodies of men and a 
complex supply system in the face of a well disciplined and well 
organized enemy. 

Almost the only prominent link between the Civil War and the 
"great patriotic war," as the struggle against Germany is officially 
called, is Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, and his prestige has 
somewhat diminished since the first year of the war. A Bess- 
arabian peasant by origin, Timoshenko was a private in the 
cavalry during the First World War. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion he was awaiting the sentence of a court martial for having 
beaten up a superior officer. The case was quashed and Timo- 
shenko was one of the most daring and alert of the Red cavalry 
commanders during the Civil War. 

Unlike his more famous colleague of Civil War times, Bud- 
enny, he took the study of military science seriously and rose 
steadily in the Red Army hierarchy after the end of the Civil 
War. A big man physically, weighing over two hundred pounds 
and more than six feet tall, Timoshenko won a reputation for 
personal courage and for his ability to wield a heavy cavalry 
sabre in the thick of fighting. 

Despite his own early lapse from the rules of discipline, Timo- 
shenko is known as an exacting commander. After the war with 
Finland had exposed weaknesses in the Soviet military organi- 
zation, Stalin appointed him as War Commissar, replacing K. E. 
Voroshilov, and gave him a general commission to strengthen 
weak spots and tighten discipline. Timoshenko abolished the mili- 
tary commissars, considering them prejudicial to the officers* 
undivided authority and responsibility. He made it compulsory 
for soldiers to salute officers off duty an obligation that had 
been abolished since the Revolution. And he put the Red Army 
through severe, realistic manceuvres, approaching as far as pos- 
sible the conditions of actual war. 

During the first phase of the war with Germany, Timoshenko's 
was the outstanding name. Personally daring, he was a cautious 
commander, more effective in defensive than in offensive opera- 
tions. His chief of staff described his technique as "blitzgrind- 
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ing/' blunting the first shock of the German onslaught. Timo- 
shenko was an excellent commander at the time when the role of 
the Red Army was primarily defensive, when it was necessary to 
trade space for time. 

But during the winter of 1942-43, when the Red Army began 
to mount large and successful offensives, Timoshenko disap- 
peared from public notice for a time and finally turned up in a 
sector command. The two men who seemed most prominent in 
the Red Army leadership in 1943 were Marshal Gregory Zhu- 
kov, who played a conspicuous part in the successful defense of 
Moscow in 1941, and the new Chief of Staff, Marshal Alexander 
Vassilevsky. Zhukov and Vassilevsky are both in their forties. A 
number of other new names, which would not be found even in 
a careful scanning of the records of the Civil War, have become 
familiar in Soviet communiques. Among these are Filip Golikov 
and Nikolai Vatutin, who threw the Germans back from their 
gains east of Kharkov and Kursk, Constantine Rokossovsky, who 
perhaps won the largest individual share of glory at Stalingrad, 
Kyril Meretskov and Leonid Govorov, leading figures in the 
defense of Leningrad, Marshals Alexander Novikov and Nikolai 
Voronov, commanders respectively of the air force and the artil- 
lery, a branch of the service which has always received special 
attention in the Red Army. 

Most, if not all of these new leaders of the Red Army served an 
apprenticeship in the Civil War; but only Timoshenko won 
much distinction during this apprenticeship. The others were in 
many cases too young to rise to higher commanding posts. The 
present leaders of the Red Army are, in the great majority, prod- 
ucts of the Red Army training system of the period between the 
Civil War and the present conflict. 

One colorful figure of the Civil War and of the subsequent 
phase of Soviet development, Marshal Bliicher, has not appeared 
in the present war and must probably be set down as a perma- 
nent casualty of the purge. Despite the German sounding name, 
Bliicher was of Russian peasant origin. He smashed the lines 
of General WrangeFs White Army at Perekop, the entrance to 
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the Crimea, in 1920. Later, under the name of Galen, he was 
assigned to the responsible and delicate task of acting as military 
adviser to the Chinese nationalist armies, at the time when the 
Soviet Government was actively supporting the Chinese national- 
ist revolution, in 1924-1927. This assignment came to an end 
when Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communists. Later 
Bliicher was in command of the Far Eastern Army, which was 
built up to large size and kept on a constant war footing as a 
precaution against a possible Japanese attack. 

There is a rumor that Bliicher was involved in an anti-Stalin 
plot of uncertain proportions organized in 1930 by Syrtsov, at 
one time chairman of the Council of People's Commissars of the 
R.S.F.S.R. However, he remained in his important and respon- 
sible command in the Far East for many years. He was one of the 
judges who sat in the court martial on Tukhachevsky and mys- 
teriously disappeared soon afterwards. Stalin has a long memory. 
It may well be that many of the victims of the purge, civilians 
and soldiers alike, were punished not for what they were offi- 
cially accused of doing, but for acts which they had done years 
earlier, when it would have been inexpedient, perhaps danger- 
ous, to bring them to account. 

The Red Army of 1943 would seem almost unrecognizable to 
the men who fought in its ranks during the Civil War. It has, of 
course, been immeasurably strengthened in airplanes, tanks, 
artillery and all modern weapons. The Civil War was fought 
under very primitive technical conditions, A few tanks could 
create a panic ; neither Reds nor Whites possessed air forces of 
any size or efficiency. 

Inasmuch as the Army has always received first consideration 
in Russia, it has been strengthened and expanded, as regards 
supplies and munitions, in pretty exact proportion as the Soviet 
industry has increased its output. During the Civil War Russian 
industrial output fell to a fraction of the pre-war figure. By the 
end of the thirties Russian factories were producing over eight 
times the quantity of material turned out in 1913. And the in- 
crease of production was largest in those branches of the national 
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economy that were most serviceable from the military standpoint, 
in iron and steel, in tractors and agricultural machines, in elec- 
trical power and equipment. 

The original Red Army was socially very democratic. Officers 
did not wear epaulettes and received no title except the simple 
"comrade commander." The spirit of levelling was strong and 
the only means by which Red soldiers could be induced to submit 
to regular discipline was to give the officers as few privileges and 
signs of distinction as possible. There was only one military 
decoration during the Civil War. This was the Order of the Red 
Banner, which was supposed to be awarded in cases of excep- 
tional courage and devotion, although it was sometimes given 
out primarily for political reasons. 

This atmosphere of simplicity persisted for gome years after the 
end of the Civil War. Officers and privates ate together, studied 
together, acted in plays together. There were no orderlies, and 
officers polished their own boots and took care of their own 
housekeeping. 1 

This was in line with Lenin's theory that the army of a socialist 
state should be a citizens' militia, with a minimum of the trap- 
pings of professional militarism. But, like many of Lenin's other 
egalitarian ideas, this dream of an army where there would be no 
distinction between officer and private except in knowledge and 
skill has been relaxed to the point of complete liquidation. 

In the early thirties one could sense a lessening of social equal- 
ity. Officers received uniforms with more marks of distinction, 
although the large epaulettes of pre-war times were only recently 
restored. Titles came back, at first with the exception of general 
and admiral. Now the Red Anny has Generals of various ranks 
and also Marshals. The highest title in the Soviet military hier- 
archy, Marshal of the Soviet Union, has naturally been assumed 
by Stalin to emphasize his position as supreme commander-in- 
chief . Salutes, orderlies, separate messes for officers, all the fami- 
liar minute details of military etiquette, have now been intro- 

1 Erich Wollenberg, a German Communist who served for a time in the 
Red Army, gives some interesting details in this connection in his book, The 
Red Army (Seeker and Warburg, London, 1938). 
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duced into the Red Army. There are now no less than nineteen 
military medals, ranging from very high decorations, like the star 
of a Marshal or the Order of Suvorov, reserved for high ranting 
officers who have performed exceptional feats of generalship, to 
medals for participation in the defense of some city that held out 
with special stubbornness, such as Leningrad, Stalingrad, Odessa 
and Sevastopol. A recent order provided that ribbons should be 
worn instead of medals. Some leading officers of the Red Army 
had accumulated so many of the latter that they clanked incon- 
veniently on ceremonial occasions. 

While principles of rank and subordination are enforced now 
just as rigidly in the Soviet armed forces as in any other army, 
the Red Army can still be considered more democratic socially 
than the Tsarist Army. There are no privileged sons of the aris- 
tocracy in the Red Army ; appointment and promotion are de- 
termined by merit and hard work. Moreover, the general spread 
of literacy has diminished the gulf that formerly existed between 
the educated officer and the illiterate or semi-literate peasant sol- 
dier. 

From the very beginning the Red Army has been intensely 
propagandized through its Political Department. This organiza- 
tion maintains an extensive network of libraries, reading-rooms, 
theatres, recreation halls, and makes every effort to see that the 
soldier leaves the Army a convinced Communist sympathizer, if 
not a Party member. There are many lectures on the aims of the 
Soviet Government, on the reasons for industrializing the country 
and for adopting collective farming, on the international situa- 
tion and the dangers which the Soviet Union must be prepared 
to face. 

This intensive propaganda was an important factor in the 
victory of the Red Army in the Civil War. And it certainly did 
much to avert serious mutinies and disturbances during the Gist 
unfavorable years of collective farming. In some cases soldiers 
who had completed their terms of service were sent back to the 
village as organizers of collective farms ; in other cases colonies 
of ex-soldiers were planted along the threatened border of East- 
ern Siberia. 
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The political commissars, abolished by Timoshenko in the 
spring of 1940, were reinstituted in the Army soon after the out- 
break of the war with Germany. Stalin apparently felt that it 
was useful to have eyes and ears in the armed forces in the form 
of these Party and Government agents. But the commissars were 
abolished, apparently this time for good, in October, 1942. By 
this time Stalin was satisfied as to the loyalty of the officers and 
was probably influenced by the argument that it was injurious 
to the authority and efficiency of the officer to have the com- 
missar figuratively standing at his elbow, countersigning every 
order. Some of the commissars entered officers' training schools ; 
others concentrated exclusively on political work. 

At the end of the Civil War the Red Army numbered about 
5,500,000 men. But this figure, taken alone, would give a very 
exaggerated idea of its fighting strength at that time. The Soviet 
Union, economically shattered and impoverished to the last de- 
gree, could not adequately feed, clothe and equip such a huge 
army ; and the end of the Civil War and of foreign intervention 
removed the need for such a huge military establishment. From 
1923 until 1934 the size of the regular army was officially stated 
at 562,000. During this period a territorial militia system was 
put into effect. Members of territorial units received from eight 
to eleven months of training, spread over a term of five years, and 
served in their home districts. 

During the years of the New Economic Policy the Red Army 
could have been rated as a good defensive force by old-fashioned 
standards, capable of functioning as the nucleus around which a 
mass army could have been built up, in the event of invasion. 
But it possessed little offensive striking power. It was a military 
force suited to the policy of defensive isolationism which the 
Soviet Government was carrying on in foreign affairs. 

But the Red Army soon began to feel the invigorating effect 
of the First Five Year Plan. There was less food and clothing for 
the people, although the armed forces were always kept pretty 
well supplied. But there were many more tanks and airplanes. 
Early in the thirties the two annual big military reviews, on May 
i, and November 7, in Moscow's Red Square, began to display 
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more and bigger and more advanced types of tanks and air- 
planes. 

M. N. Tukhachevsky, a young Staff officer in the First World 
War who had been the most brilliant field commander of the 
Red Army during the Civil War, was responsible more than any 
single person for the great advance of the Red Army in mechan- 
izing its units during the thirties. War Commissar Voroshilov 
in 1934 publicly mentioned Tukhachevsky, along with two other 
Generals who were victims of the 1937 purge, Yakir and Ubore- 
vitch, as among those most responsible for promoting mechan- 
ization. 

The standing army was increased to 940,000 by 1935, to 
1,300,000 in 1936. Until 1935, 74 per cent of the Red Army 
divisions had been of the territorial militia type, 26 per cent of 
the regular type. By the beginning of 1936 this relation had been 
reversed. Tukhachevsky, addressing 2 the Soviet Central Execu- 
tive Committee, in January, 1936, declared that Germany and 
Japan were most seriously preparing for war and that the Soviet 
Union must be prepared for a war on two fronts, separated by 
a distance of over six thousand miles. In this speech Tukhachev- 
sky laid great stress on the improvement in the quantity and 
quality of the Soviet air arm and hinted at an air blitz when he 
said : 

Our immense distances create insuperable obstacles to attacking 
most of our industrial centres, whereas our possible enemies possess 
no such advantage. 

One part of the dead Marshal's statement has been vindicated 
by the course of the Soviet-German war. The new Soviet indus- 
trial centres in the Urals and Western Siberia have been out of 
range of the Luftwaffe, despite the deep penetration of Soviet 
territory. But his idea that Russia might take the offensive in the 
air was not realized. While there have been a few Soviet air raids 
on towns in eastern Germany, these have not approached the 
devastating effectiveness of the Anglo-American air attacks on 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

2 See Izvestiya for January 16, 1936, for Tukhachevsky's speech. 
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Technical progress is rapid in aviation and the relative position 
of competing powers may change very swiftly. The French Gen- 
eral Armengaud, an authority in this field, considered the Soviet 
air force the best in the world in 1937, but took a much more 
pessimistic view of its quality and possibilities in 1939. In the 
meantime there had been the military purge, which claimed 
among its victims Alksnis, commander of the Red Air Force, 
Eideman, one of the pioneers of civil aviation, and the famous 
engineer and designer, A. N. Tupolev, whose initials ANT desig- 
nate an important type of heavy bomber. While the Soviet air 
force, like the Red Army in general, has been far better than 
some pessimistic observers predicted before the test of the war 
with Germany, it has not fulfilled the expectations of enthusiastic 
Russian military commentators who envisaged it as blotting 
German industrial centres off the face of the earth. One field in 
which the Soviet aviation has perhaps been pre-eminent has been 
in winter flying ; and here the past experience of many pilots in 
Arctic flying has been very valuable in such matters as arranging 
take-offs from icy fields and flying successfully in winter storms. 
The Soviet dive-bomber Sturmovik, developed from a German 
Heinkel type, is equipped with guns capable of piercing light 
tank armor and has been effective as an anti-tank weapon. 

The draft age (the Red Army has been recruited almost from 
the beginning on the European principle of universal liability to 
service) was lowered from twenty-one to nineteen in 1936. At the 
same time former limitations on the use of Cossacks (distrusted 
as counterrevolutionary in their sentiments) were removed and 
Cossacks have not only been permitted to serve, but are given 
their picturesque old uniforms and have furnished a considerable 
number of crack cavalry regiments. 

A new military service law, issued in September, 1939, estab- 
lished as periods of active service two years for the Infantry, three 
for the Air Force and Border Guard, four for the Coast Defense 
and Coast Guard and five for the Navy. After fulfilling his term of 
service the Soviet citizen passes successively into the first, second 
and third term reserve, the latter ending at the age of fifty. A de- 
cree published on September 18, 1941, after the German attack, 
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requires all male Soviet citizens between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty to take no hours of military training outside working hours. 
Special attention is to be paid to the use of -rifles, machine-guns, 
mines, trench-digging and camouflage. The instruction is to be 
given by officers who have been deferred from combat service. 

This decree may be considered the climax of a system that has 
been developing since the Soviet regime was established, a sys^ 
tern of creating a nation in arms. Only in Nazi Germany has the 
militarization of the entire people been pushed so hard, so sys- 
tematically and so successfully. Komsomalskaya Pravda, organ 
of the Union of Communist Youth, summed up this system effec- 
tively in an editorial published on May 21, 1941 : s 

Every Soviet family, school or political organization is duty bound 
to instill in the Soviet youth from the earliest age those qualities 
necessary to the Red soldier: military spirit, a love of war, endur- 
ance, self-reliance and boundless loyalty. 

There can be little doubt that the soldier of the Red Army is a 
more enthusiastic recruit, as a general rule, than the private sol- 
dier in the armed forces of the Tsar. The peasants who made up 
the majority of the pre-war Russian soldiers had bitter reason 
to feel that they were being drawn into something that might be 
described as a rich man's war and a poor man's fight. The worst 
punishment that a landowner could inflict upon an unruly peas- 
ant in the time of serfdom was to have him sent away as a 
recruit. This meant permanent separation from his family and a 
long regime of brutal and exacting discipline in the long-term 
service army of Nicholas I. 

Even when the term of service had been shortened and the 
regime in the Army had been somewhat humanized as a result 
of the reforms of Alexander II, it was usually regarded as a 
misfortune in the villages to be conscripted for military service. 
Recruits would usually go on a terrific binge in their last days 
of freedom. There was little effort to cultivate patriotism in the 
soldier, to explain why any war in which he might be called up 

3 Cited in Duel for Europe, by John Scott, p. 1255. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1942. 
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for active service was being waged. Flogging remained a punish- 
ment for private soldiers until the Revolution of 1917. There was 
a survival of feudal practices ; the soldier was not permitted to sit 
down in a street-car. No wonder the peasant songs about military 
service were usually sad. 

Even under these discouraging conditions the Russian peasant 
often showed good soldierly qualities, stubborn courage, espe- 
cially in defensive fighting, endurance in putting up with hard- 
ships, stoicism in bearing pain. But he was not, and could not 
be, under the old regime, in view of the widespread illiteracy, a 
very enterprising soldier. He was apt to feel lost without the 
guidance of his officer. 

The Soviet regime has done everything that propaganda, com- 
bined with progressive changes in the army regime and training, 
could do to change the old attitude toward military service. The 
idea is inculcated that service in the Red Army is the highest 
honor that can come to a young man. Recruits are sent off to 
induction centres with meetings, flowers and bands. 

Before being called up for induction the Soviet recruit receives 
preliminary instruction in the elements of soldiering from Oso- 
aviakhim, the society for study of aviation and chemical warfare. 
Founded in 1927, it has become one of the largest and most in- 
clusive organizations for imparting knowledge of military affairs 
to civilians in the world. On the eve of the war it counted about 
twelve million members and it dealt with almost every aspect of 
preparation for war, amateur aviation and gliding, parachute 
jumping, marksmanship, air raid drill and first aid measures, 
training in the use of gas masks, physical training and sport. 

Numbers of young Russians won the G.T.CX (Ready for 
Labor and Defense badge) , awarded to those who could pass an 
all-around test in shooting, jumping, swimming and other ath- 
letic exercises. When I was travelling in the Crimea in 1931 I 
found the whole town of Simferopol absorbed in realistic prep- 
aration for an air attack, with a "staff for defense" functioning 
and almost all of the town's few automobiles requisitioned for 
participation in the manoeuvres. 

Parachute jumping became a popular sport, with high towers 
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erected in the Moscow Park of Culture and Rest, the capital's 
principal amusement centre, and in towns all over the country, 
from which jumps could be made by amateurs with safety pre- 
cautions. The strongly collectivist organization of life in Russia, 
with the individual susceptible to regimentation through his fac- 
tory, his collective farm, his trade-union, makes it easier to draw 
civilians who are not enrolled in the regular armed forces into 
some kind of military or semi-military training. It has been esti- 
mated that between 1925 and 1940 eleven million Soviet citizens 
received thorough and eleven million more partial military train- 
ing. So Russia entered the war with vastly more trained reserves 
than any other power in the anti-Hitler coalition. An Austrian 
correspondent of long experience in Russia expresses the belief 
that "the Soviets have succeeded in accomplishing the most 
thorough and widespread military training of a population that 
history has ever known." 4 

One would perhaps have to offer a reservation in regard to 
Germany under Hitler. But the Nazis took over a country with a 
long military tradition. They found many old forms into which 
they could infuse their new fanaticism. The Communists in Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, had to infuse military spirit into a people 
of whom the majority had never fought with much conscious 
enthusiasm in previous wars. Their accomplishment may, there- 
fore, be considered greater. 

To one who, like the writer, has lived for a considerable length 
of time both in the Soviet Union and in Japan it is interesting 
to note that the most revolutionary and the most traditionalist of 
the modern great powers have both proved one point: the effec- 
tiveness of well organized, intensive propaganda in building up 
the righting morale of an army. The propaganda approaches in 
the Russian and the Japanese armies are naturally different. But 
both regimes devote a great amount of attention to explaining 
to the soldier why he is fighting and the principles of the existing 
order. 

Another common characteristic in Soviet and Japanese mili- 

4 See The Unknown Army, by Nikolaus Basseches, p. 170. The Viking 
Press, New York, 1943. 
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tary training is the strong emphasis on physical hardening. It is 
a matter of routine training in the Japanese Army to send men 
out on long, exhausting marches with full equipment on the hot- 
test days of the summer, to require them to drill without gloves 
in the coldest winter weather, to impose all sorts of obstacle tests. 
Especially after Timoshenko took charge of the Red Army in 
1940, hardening and toughening exercises, in winter, became a 
conspicuous part of the Red Army training. 

Few foreign observers have seen the Red Army units in train- 
ing. But General J. Tiulenev, commander of the troops of the 
Moscow military district, published an interesting account of the 
winter training in Izvestiya of February 2, 1941, on the twenty- 
third anniversary of the establishment of the Red Army and four 
months before the German onslaught. 

Night alarms and camping in improvised quarters on snow- 
covered fields were frequent features of the training. The soldiers 
had to drill without overcoats on the coldest winter days and 
bathed in cold water. The everyday life of the troops was brought 
as close as possible to the conditions that would be encountered 
in war. Units were sent on long marches, far away from their 
barracks, and had to put up shelter with whatever they could 
find, without the use of a single nail. During these long winter 
marches the troops learned how to ski. The military advantage 
of this in the northern winter had been brought home to the Red 
forces during the war with Finland. They were taught how to 
attack on skis and how to got on scouting expeditions. Two say- 
ings of Suvorov, the most brilliant Russian general of the eigh- 
teenth century, have become bywords in the Red Army. These 
are: 

"Hard during instruction, easy in battle." 
"The more sweat before war, the less blood during war." 
While precise figures are always carefully withheld, Izvestiya 
of February 23, 1941 declares that between 1930 and 1939 the 
strength of the Soviet artillery increased by seven times, the num- 
ber of tanks by forty-three times, the number of airplanes by 
6.5 times. Three major changes in Soviet life during the thirties 
strengthened the combat power of the Red Army. 
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First among these changes was the industrial development of 
the country. Without the new factories and the new sources of 
iron, coal and other strategic minerals the Soviet airplanes and 
tanks might have been unable to stand up in the struggle of attri- 
tion with Hitler's modern weapons. The building of so many 
new plants in the first years of the decade and, what was still 
more important, the gradual mastery of the technique of operat- 
ing these plants in later years must be considered a main asset 
in Russia's military strength. Moreover, the increasing machine- 
mindedness of large numbers of Russian workers made it easier 
to maintain war equipment, to salvage and repair damaged air- 
planes and tanks, to make effective use of the munitions which 
were sent from abroad. 

The collectivization of agriculture might have been a boom- 
erang, from the Soviet standpoint, if Russia had been attacked 
when many of the peasants were very bitter over what they re- 
.garded as the loss of their liberty. I still remember how a young 
peasant cabman who was driving me home from the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affars in 1929 suddenly turned around and 
asked when the British and Americans would come and put a 
stop to the robbery of the peasants by the Communists. When I 
discreetly suggested that it was not for foreigners to interfere in 
Russian affairs, my unknown peasant, with that naive and 
pathetic hope for salvation from outside which one sometimes 
found among individuals and groups that were being destroyed 
by the Revolution, offered another suggestion : 

"Well, then, let the British and Americans send the Chinese to 
help us, and together we will cut the Communists to pieces/ 3 

A good many peasants felt that way at that time. But as the 
collective farming system became more familiar and more toler- 
able it revealed several advantages from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense. It made the younger peasants more familiar with 
machinery, and hence made them more promising recruits for 
mechanized units. It made it easier to cripple agricultural pro- 
duction in regions which had to be evacuated, by removing key 
machinery. It made the peasants more accustomed to working 
together under government orders. And it made it easier for the 
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government to draw up a food production for the nation, with 
some assurance that it would be carried out. It is a simpler mat- 
ter to regulate and control a couple of hundred thousand collec- 
tive farms than to give orders to twenty million separate peasant 
farms, and supervise the carrying out of those orders. 

The third great change, the wide extension of literacy, has 
obviously made the Red Army soldier more alert, self-reliant and 
enterprising than the peasant soldier of Tsarist times. Izuestiya 
of January 3, 1936 states that 25 per cent of the Russian popu- 
lation was literate in 1897, 33 per cent in 1917, 51.3 per cent 
in 1926. According to the census of 1939, 81.2 per cent of the 
people were literate then. As the Izuestiya article pointed out, 
there was still a good deal of what is euphemistically called in 
Russian mdogramotnost, which might be loosely translated as 
semi-literacy. Apparently the negative results of the loose educa- 
tional methods of the first phase of the Soviet regime had not 
been overcome ; a number of examples were cited in which pupils 
made innumerable mistakes in spelling and grammar. 

But although the new educational dispensation is sometimes 
spread out very thinly, there can be no question that far more 
Russians can read and write now than was the case in the last 
World War^The Red Army itself is a school, thanks to its active 
political department, which institutes many technical and gen- 
eral courses. The Red Army soldier almost always leaves more 
educated and more propagandized, in the Communist spirit, than 
he was when he entered the service. 

The training of officers for the command of the ever-increas- 
ing Red Army has been a more and more important problem. 
Before the war with Germany there were sixty-three officers' 
training schools for the Army, thirty-two for the Air Force and 
a number for the Navy, Coast Guard and specialized forces. 
The course is two years for commanders of infantry units, four 
years for the special services. Since 1938 there have been special 
'Jiigh schools for the preliminary training of future airmen and 
artillery officers. There are also sixteen military academies, which 
give advanced instruction to promising candidates for the higher 
commanding posts. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the 
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Frunze Academy of the General Staff, which specializes in train- 
ing commanders for larger units. 5 It is named after Mikhail 
Frunze, the first Soviet War Commissar named after the fall of 
Trotsky. 

From the early years of the Revolution, and specially after the 
end of the Civil War, the Red Army has been a stronghold of 
the embryonic Russian nationalism. It attracted fewer fanatics 
of international revolution, more Russians who wanted to serve 
their country and were loyal to the Soviet regime, but were not 
interested in spreading the flame of revolution in other countries. 
An army, by its very nature, tends to become a conservative and 
patriotic force; and Stalin has been consciously encouraging 
these tendencies during the last decade. 

Not that the tough, wily Soviet dictator has been blind to the 
danger of a Bonapartist coup. One distinguished General after 
another (Tukhachevsky and Bliicher were the most striking exam- 
ples) has been executed or has simply disappeared, as a result of 
suspicion, justified or unjustified, as to his political designs. There 
has been a growing proportion of Communists among the offi- 
cers, especially in the higher ranks. By 1935 more than two thirds 
of the officers' corps belonged to the Party. I. E. Yakir, one of 
the Generals who was subsequently executed with Tukhachevsky, 
told the Ukrainian Soviet Central Executive Committee in 1936 6 
that all corps and divisional commanders, 80 per cent of regi- 
mental commanders and over ninety per cent of commanders 
of tank brigades and airplane squadrons were Communists. But 
the Communist of 1943 is not the Communist of 1917. The latter, 
as a general rule, was a burning apostle of world revolution. The 
former is often a man who has "arrived, 35 by Soviet standards 
of success. 

The growth of nationalism is reflected in a change of the oath 
administered to the Red Army soldier. This change went into 
effect in 1939. The original Red Army oath, phrased in the early 
years of the Revolution, characterized the soldier as a "son of the 
toiling people" and pledged him "to direct my every act and 

5 See Russia's Fighting Forces, by Sergei N. Kournakoff, pp. 100^ 101. 
*See Izvestiya for February 12, 1936. 
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thought toward the great aim of the emancipation of the toilers." 
The new version of the oath describes the soldier as a citizen of 
the Soviet Union. The soldier vows "to come to the defense of 
my fatherland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to defend 
it courageously, skillfully, with dignity and honor, not sparing 
my blood or life itself to win full victory over the enemy." 

The Red Army experienced several minor tests of its strength 
before the German attack in 1941. It found little difficulty in 
smashing the feeble resistance of the poorly trained and equipped 
Manchurian troops and forcing the restoration of the status quo 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929. Among innumerable 
minor brawls and skirmishes there were two serious and pro- 
longed battles between the Red Army and the Japanese. One of 
these occurred around the height of Changkuf eng, near the junc- 
tion of the borders of Manchuria, Korea and Siberia, in the 
summer of 1938. Japanese forces occupied this height, which, 
according to the Soviet claim, was in Russian territory. Some 
two weeks of fighting followed ; an armistice was concluded when 
the Russians had almost reached the crest of the height. 

In the following summer there was a prolonged engagment in 
the neighborhood of Nomonhan, in Outer Mongolia, a state 
which the Soviet Union has always treated as a protectorate. 
While the issue at Changkufeng was doubtful, the Soviet and 
Japanese versions differing considerably, the Japanese apparently 
sustained a severe tactical reverse at Nomonhan, largely because 
of the superiority of the Soviet tanks. In these Far Eastern battles 
picked units of the Red Army were involved and unquestionably 
gave a good account of themselves. 

The showing of the Red Army in the war with Finland was 
less satisfactory. Although Finland is a sparsely populated land, 
with only about four million inhabitants, there was no duplica- 
tion of the lightning blows with which the Germans obliterated 
Poland. Finland was crushed under sheer weight of numbers and 
metal after more than three months of fighting which cost the 
Red Army, according to the statement of Premier Molotov, 
207,608 casualties. The Soviet tactics in the first weeks of the 
war seemed faulty ; little account was taken of the climate and 
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terrain; troops with little or no knowledge of skiing were sent 
into the snow-covered Finnish forests. 

There is little reason to believe Goering's assertion that the 
Soviet Government deliberately made a poor showing in Finland, 
in order to conceal the true strength of its armed forces. The 
last thing that Stalin desired was to become involved in the war. 
And to convey an appearance of weakness was an excellent 
means of inviting attack. There would seem to have been other 
causes for the mediocre performance of the Red Army against 
Finland, as contrasted with its magnificent resistance to the Ger- 
man attack. 

Moscow had apparently been badly informed by its Commu- 
nist agents as to the mood of the Finnish people. Otherwise there 
would scarcely have been the experiment of recognizing the 
Quisling regime of the 6migr6 Finnish Communist, Kuusinen, 
a regime that attracted no support in Finland and that was 
dropped after the end of the war. It may well have been that 
Soviet popular morale was lower in this aggressive war than in 
a struggle of obvious national defense and self -preservation. Most 
important of all, perhaps, are the considerations that the Red 
Army had not been tried out on a large scale before the Finnish 
war, that the wounds inflicted by the purge of so many high offi- 
cers in 1937 had not been healed, and that weaknesses cropped 
up in staff work, organization and supply. It was after the prac- 
tical experience of the Finnish war that Stalin put the iron- 
fisted Timoshenko in charge of the Red Army, with full author- 
ity to root out weak spots and to prepare for the greater struggle 
to come. 

An armed camp is not a pleasant or comfortable place in 
which to live. The Russian people have paid a heavy price, 
in more ways than one, for the tremendous development of the 
military power of the nation during the decade before Hitler's 
attack. But in view of the deadly threat to Russian independence 
and national existence which this attack represented, few Rus- 
sians would grumble, in retrospect, over this price. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE SUPREME STRUGGLE 

HISTORY WILL LONG remember the great drama of our time, the 
son of a Caucasian cobbler fighting a former unemployed house- 
painter for the mastery of Europe, repeating the duel of Napoleon 
and Tsar Alexander I that had taken place one hundred and 
thirty years earlier. Germany and Russia were the logical sur- 
vivors of the process of elimination of weaker states which began 
when Hitler set out on his career of conquest. 

However much propaganda and wishful thinking may have 
obscured this fact in the past, it is now easy to recognize that 
Germany and Russia were far and away the strongest of the 
modern powers of continental Europe. Germany was strong by 
reason of its central location, its population, much the largest 
in Europe outside of Russia, its inherited aptitude for military 
organization, its highly developed industry. Russia possessed the 
strength that is associated with a vast population, enormous size, 
unlimited natural resources, intensive recent industrial develop- 
ment. And both Germany and Russia were living under revolu- 
tionary dictatorships, capable of extracting the last ounce of 
effort from their peoples by a proved technique of propaganda 
supplemented by terrorism. 

Russia's military service to the United Nations' cause has been 
inestimable. Russia alone, after the fall of France, could put into 
the field millions of trained men. Russia alone, among the anti- 
Hitler powers in 1941, counted its airplanes and tanks in tens of 
thousands. Had there been no Russia to absorb the greater part 
of Hitler's ground and air forces in one costly and exhausting 
campaign after another, no one can say with certainty when 
the United States and Great Britain could have mustered suffi- 
cient strength to break Hitler's grip on fiurope ancTadjacent parts 
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of Africa and Asia. Pep&psThe task would have been impossible 
and the war would have led to an uneasy stalemate between the 
land power of Germany and the sea pcnwer of the Anglo- 
American coalition. 

Certainly Russia under Stalin was a main stumbling block to 
Hitler, just as Russia under Alexander I was a main stumbling 
block to Napoleon. Realism calls for the acknowledgment of a 
great debt to Russia. But only sentimentality or conscious propa- 
ganda would obscure the fact that there is indebtedness on both 
sides. No one can say with certainty whether Russia would have 
successfully stood up to the German onslaught if American and 
British aid with munitions and supplies had not been sent in 
generous quantities over the difficult and dangerous supply routes 
around the northern coast of Norway and through Iran. No one 
can predict with assurance whether the final impact of Anglo- 
American striking power will not render Russia as much service 
in hastening the end of the war as Russia rendered to Great 
Britain and the United States in holding the breach at a time 
when no large American or British forces could come to grips 
with Hitler on land. 

Stalin had no desire to play the role of a leading champion in 
the anti-Hitler coalition. He would have been glad to maintain 
his non-aggression pact with Hitler indefinitely. During the first 
nine months of 1940 it is estimated that the Soviet Union deliv- 
ered to Germany about a million tons of cereals, almost a million 
tons of oil and quantities of fodder, cotton, manganese, cellu- 
lose, fish, wool and flax, receiving German machinery and equip- 
ment in exchange. All the evidence indicates that Stalin was will- 
ing to pay a high price for peace, but balked at any suggestion 
of all-out collaboration with the Axis. Part of the price which 
he was prepared to pay, over and above the maintenance of 
close trade relations, was his ability to direct the "party line" 
of the various Communist parties throughout the world. The 
French Communists carried on a straight defeatist line. The Brit- 
ish and American communist parties, along with the organiza- 
tions which they controlled or influenced, swung abruptly from 
advocacy of a collective security scheme aimed at Hitler to denun- 
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elation of the war as "imperialist" as soon as the Soviet-German 
pact had been concluded. John Scott, one of the shrewdest 
journalistic observers in Moscow during the period between the 
signature of the pact and the German attack, discovered during 
a trip in the Balkans in the autumn of 1940 that the Communist 
parties in that part of the world had shifted their tactics in the 
summer of 1940 and had begun to work against Germany. But, 
as he says: * 

For obscure reasons the parties in Britain, in the U. S. A., in 
Sweden and in Norway continued with the "Fascism is a matter 
of taste, down with imperialist war" line until the next spring. 

The Communist Party of Iceland had apparently not awak- 
ened to the changed situation after the Soviet Union had been 
attacked : for its three members in the Iceland Parliament sol- 
emnly protested against American occupation of the island in 
July, 1941. 

Stalin was worried over the outlook of his relations with Ger- 
many, and with good reason, after the fall of France. But there 
was no outward disturbance of the amity between Berlin and 
Moscow. Molotov paid a state visit to Berlin in November, 1940, 
repaying the two visits of von Ribbentrop to Moscow ; and there 
seems reason to believe that this may have marked a turning 
point in Soviet-German relations. Molotov made it clear that 
Russia could not be induced to join the Axis by offers of expan- 
sion in India. And Hitler apparently told the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister that Germany would regard complete annexation of Finland 
or any action designed to establish new Soviet bases on the Black 
Sea and the Bosphorus as impermissible. During the winter of 
1940-41 and the spring of 1941 Germany pursued a policy of 
encirclement of the Soviet Union, of preparation for the grand 
offensive. More and more German troops entered Finland. The 
Balkan countries were occupied, sometimes peacefully, as in the 
case of Rumania and Bulgaria, sometimes by force, as in the case 
of Yugoslavia and Greece. 

1 John Scott, Duel for Europe, p. 136. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1942. 
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The only important countermove which Stalin made was the 
conclusion of a non-aggression and neutrality pact with Japan 
in April, 1941. This afforded some security against a two-front 
war, against a simultaneous attack by Germany and Japan. It 
also freed Japan's hands for the Southern adventure that began 
with Pearl Harbor. The Soviet Government made a few verbal 
gestures while Germany was overrunning the Balkans ; but these 
remained mere gestures, without any serious effect on the course 
of events. A reproachful note was addressed to Hungary when 
that country took part in the dismemberment of Yugoslavia. 
The Soviet Government signed a non-aggression pact with Yugo- 
slavia on the eve of the German attack. Russia had always been 
regarded as a big brother by the Yugoslavs, especially by the 
Serbs. The pact seemed calculated to encourage their resist- 
ance. 

But the swiftness with which the Germans crushed the resist- 
ance of the Yugoslavs and the Greeks seemed to convince Stalin 
of the desirability of a policy of diplomatic appeasement. Recog- 
nition was withdrawn from the Belgian, Norwegian and Yugo- 
slav Governments. The Soviet Government even recognized the 
shortlived pro-German regime of the rebel Rashid Ali Beg in 
Irak. Of course these moves did not involve any tangible political 
and economic concessions. The practically minded Stalin was 
quite willing to buy another year's time, if possible, by falling in 
with German desires on such points as the recognition or non- 
recognition of regimes that were friendly or hostile to Hitler. 

But extra time was not to be had at this price, or at any price. 
There is no evidence to disprove Molotov's statement, after the 
German attack, that "until the very last moment the German 
Government had not presented any claims to the Soviet Govern- 
ment." 

There is a general impression that Hitler attacked Russia in 
the belief that he would win a quick and easy victory. I suspect 
that the reverse of this proposition is nearer the truth. One of 
Hitler's principal considerations in launching his attack was fear 
that Russia, after another year or two, might become so strong 
militarily that it could not be conquered and would be a con- 
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stant threat to the empire which he was trying to build up in 
Europe, 

The Germans, because of the close military collaboration 
between Germany and the Soviet Union which began after the 
Kapallo Treaty and lasted for more than a decade, knew the 
Red Army better than any other foreigners. And they were not 
inclined to disparage it ignorantly and indiscriminately. One 
could cite a number of articles which appeared in German tech- 
nical military publications during the thirties recognizing the 
achievements of the Soviet armed forces in building up effective 
aviation and mechanized units. 

Hitler had failed to knock out England by air attack. Invasion 
seemed too great a risk because of the German weakness in naval 
strength and the inability of the Luftwaffe to shoot the R.A.F. 
out of the sky. What better use for Germany's vast unoccupied 
land forces than a smashing drive at Russia? Such a drive, if 
successful, would give Germany a safe rear for its front against 
the Atlantic powers and inexhaustible supplies of oil and other 
raw materials. 

Like Napoleon, Hitler invaded Russia with the help of large 
contingents of auxiliary troops, mobilized from his satellite states. 
Italians, Rumanians, Finns, and Hungarians took part in the 
great offensive. Finland and Rumania, of course, had scores to 
settle for the Soviet seizure of their territory. Eager to unite 
Europe on the basis of an anti-Bolshevik front, Hitler also wel- 
comed the presence in his armies oj: the Spanish Blue Division 
and of smaller units, negligible as to military value, recruited by 
pro-Nazi organizations in France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

When the blow fell, on June 22, 1941? it was struck without 
warning and with terrific force. The Germans hurled one hun- 
dred and seventy divisions against the Soviet Union on a line of 
some two thousand miles, stretching from the Arctic Circle to 
the Black Sea. The moment of supreme struggle, of supreme test 
for the Soviet military, political and economic power, had come. 

If the Red Army, before 1941, was the least known of the 
world's great military forces, the whole German-Soviet War, 
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officially christened in Russia the Great Patriotic War, is cer- 
tainly the least accurately known of all the great conflicts of 
modern history. There has been almost no foreign eyewitness 
description of its major battles. Like all armies, the Red Army is 
most willing to take foreign visitors on conducted tours when it 
is winning, or when the front is quiet. 

It has been a war between two countries in which state organ- 
ized propaganda is taken for granted and in which there can 
be no question of a free press. Neither in Soviet Russia nor in 
Nazi Germany could there be radio forum debates on the strategy 
which should be followed in the war. Both the German and the 
Soviet High Commands release only such information as is con- 
sidered useful for purposes of foreign and domestic propaganda. 
While the line of the front during the various phases of the war 
could be determined with fair accuracy, since neither side, as a 
general rule, has found it worthwhile to put forward unfounded 
claims of territorial gains or captured cities, the far more impor- 
tant question of losses, human and material, is obscured by an 
impenetrable smokescreen of hopelessly conflicting official state- 
ments. 

For instance, a German communique of July 2, 1942, states 
that the German losses in Russia since the beginning of the war 
amounted to 271,612 killed and 65,730 missing. A Soviet com- 
muniqu6 of June 2, 1943, the second anniversary of the out- 
break of the war, places the losses of the Germans and their allies 
at 6,400,000 killed and missing, as against 4,200,000 for the 
Russians. Here are two utterly irreconcilable statements, even if 
one takes into consideration that the losses of the Germans and 
their allies were heavy in the winter campaign of 1942-43 and 
that the German figures include only Germans, while the Soviet 
statement deals also with the casualties of Germany's satellite 
states. 

The German figure is almost certainly too low ; there is a mass 
of testimony to prove that the Russian war created profound 
depression in Germany, because it brought death into so many 
families. On the other hand, the Soviet authorities have appar- 
ently consistently exaggerated enemy losses, especially during the 
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first nine months of the war, when popular morale had to be 
sustained in the face of heavy losses of territory. It is difficult, for 
instance, to place credence in Stalin's statement on November 6, 
1941, that enemy losses during the first four months of the war 
were four and a half million killed, wounded and prisoners, while 
Soviet losses were 350,000 killed, 1,020,000 wounded and 378,000 
missing. Indeed all estimates of enemy losses by a retreating 
army (and the Red Army was in almost continuous retreat until 
the end of November, 1941) are necessarily hypothetical and 
problematical. 

Foreign military observers have been afforded few facilities 
for firsthand study of the Russian front. But their general impres- 
sion is that the Russian losses have been heavier than the German, 
although estimates vary widely as to figures and proportions. 
One well-informed foreign observer with whom I talked in the 
spring of 1943 after he had returned from an extensive trip in 
Russia ventured the guess that Russian losses had been in a ratio 
of three to one, as compared with German. This ratio had been 
more favorable to Russia as regards the satellite troops. Perhaps 
an estimate of five million casualties for the Red Army and two 
million for the Germans and their allies, for the first two years 
of the war, will prove to be not very far wide of the mark when 
the war is over and the more exact records of the two sides are 
published. Certainly every foreign observer in Russia and the 
Russians themselves would agree that the toll of casualties, mili- 
tary and civilian alike, is tremendous. 

But there are several circumstances that are more favorable, 
from the Soviet standpoint. The Red Army seems to have gained 
strength in battle, even in defeat. It certainly displayed more 
offensive striking power in the second winter of the war than in 
the first. The new Soviet industrial base in the East, increased in 
productive power by the evacuation of large quantities of machin- 
ery and equipment from factories which were in danger of being 
destroyed or captured, is furnishing a steady stream of guns, 
tanks and airplanes. On the other hand German munitions out- 
put is more and more curtailed by Anglo-American bombing. 
And invasion and threats of invasion in the West are diminishing 
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Hitler's ability to deliver smashing blows in the East. After bear- 
ing the brunt of the land war for two years it would seem that 
the Red Army can count on much more Anglo-American coop- 
eration in 1943 and still more in 1944, if the war should be 
prolonged to that date. Of the three German offensives in Russia 
the second, in 1942, has been more limited as to territory and 
objectives than the first and in 1 943 it was the Russians, not the 
Germans, who were able to take the offensive in the summer. 

There has been a seasonal quality about the German-Soviet 
War. There have been two big German summer-autumn offen- 
sives, two Soviet winter offensives, of which the second was more 
successful than the first, and two periods of spring lull, when 
the widespread melting of snow made large military operations 
impossible. A German offensive that was launched early in July 
in the Belgorod region failed to reach any important objectives. It 
soon gave way to a series of powerful Russian thrusts which led to 
the capture of Orel and Belgorod and are now (August 15) 
threatening other key points. 

The Soviet Union was not caught unprepared or altogether 
off guard by the German attack. One finds in the Soviet news- 
papers of June 12, 1941 an interesting communique from Tass, 
the official news agency. Professing to repudiate any suggestion 
of a clash between Germany and the Soviet Union, Tass politely 
suggests that the movement of German troops, freed from the 
Balkan operation, to the Eastern frontiers of Germany "are, we 
suppose, due to other motives, unconnected with Soviet-German 
relations." The communique proceeds with the information that 
the Red Army manoeuvres now being carried out are designed 
to instruct some reserve troops and to test the work of the rail- 
ways. "To depict these manoeuvres as hostile to Germany is sheer 
nonsense, to say the least," the Tass statement blandly concludes. 

It is obvious from the publication of this semi-official state- 
ment that the Soviet Government was informed of German pre- 
war concentration of troops and deliberately intended to convey 
the impression that counter-measures were being taken. But in a 
war begun, in modern fashion, without preliminary declaration, 
the attacking side always possesses the advantage of knowing just 
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where it will strike. And Germany made full use of this advan- 
tage. The first two weeks of the war were disastrous for the Soviet 
armies and involved heavy losses of men, materiel and territory. 
When Stalin addressed his first message to the Russian people 
after the beginning of the war 2 he was obliged to admit : 

Hitler's troops have succeeded in capturing Lithuania, a part of 
Latvia, the western part of White Russia and part of Western 
Ukraina. ... A grave danger hangs over our country. 

The cushion of new territory which the Soviet Union had 
acquired, Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina and 
the Baltic States, was quickly occupied by the Germans. In Lithu- 
ania they were aided by a revolt of Lithuanian troops which had 
been mobilized for the Red Army. But during the latter part of 
July and the early part of August Soviet resistance stiffened as 
the Soviet troops found themselves in prepared defensive posi- 
tions inside the old Soviet frontier. There was a good deal of 
discussion at the time about a so-called Stalin Line of fortifica- 
tions, covering the entire Soviet western frontier. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in Russia comparable with the elaborate forts 
and casemates of the Maginot Line in France. But defensive 
works in depth had been constructed, especially in the wooded 
and marshy areas of White Russia. 

Timoshenko fought a stubborn delaying action in the neigh- 
borhood of Smolensk, historic gateway for invaders who were 
trying to reach Moscow. The Soviet armies displayed a tendency, 
surprising and unwelcome to the Germans, to fight on even when 
they were technically encircled and, according to the German 
view, should have surrendered. Organized partisan units began 
to operate in the rear of the German lines ; and these have been 
a thorn in the side of the invaders ever since. 

However, the impetus of the German drive had by no means 
been stemmed. There was a bad crack-up of the Ukrainian front 
in August and German forces reached the Dnieper. Kiev, the 
Ukrainian capital, fell on September 19. In the North the Ger- 
man armies reached the outskirts of Leningrad, destroyed large 

2 Stalin's message was broadcast on July 3. 
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quantities of the city's food reserves by accurate bombing of 
warehouses and encircled the city, except on the side of Lake 
Ladoga. 

Hitler, after a visit to the Eastern Front, felt so confident of 
success that he made a boast which has often been quoted to 
plague him since that time. "Russia," he said in a speech of 
October 3, "is already broken and will never rise again. All 
Europe has escaped destruction only by the skin of its teeth." 

October was one of the most critical months of the war for 
the Soviet forces. One large town after another west and south- 
west of Moscow fell into the hands of the Germans: Vyazma, 
Orel, Bryansk. In the South the gray-green tide of Hitler's 
legions flowed on. Odessa, the largest Black Sea port, fell after 
a gallant defense on October 16, Taganrog, near Rostov, on 
the nineteenth, Kharkov, industrial metropolis of eastern Ukraina, 
on the twenty-fourth. The situation on the front near Moscow 
had become so threatening by mid-October that the capital was 
transferred to Kuibishev (formerly Samara) on the Volga and 
foreign diplomats and journalists were evacuated. Stalin remained 
in Moscow to direct the defense of the city, which was important 
not only as the capital, but as a big industrial and railway centre. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Revolution, on Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, was celebrated almost under siege conditions. The 
Moscow Soviet held its customary ceremonial meeting, addressed 
by Stalin, in a subway station, as a precaution against air bomb- 
ing. The military parade in the Red Square, which usually lasted 
for hours, was compressed within a quarter of an hour. 

Throughout November the Germans tightened their pincers 
on Moscow, approaching the Soviet capital from west, north and 
south. They reached some of the outlying suburbs of the capital. 
But Moscow did not fall. Sufficient reserves were brought up to 
make possible a vigorous and successful counter-offensive, which 
began on December 6 and pushed ttie Germans back on all sec- 
tors of the front. The Russian winter began to act as an ally. 
Unable to take Moscow and exposed to biting frosts that handi- 
capped their tanks and airplanes, the Germans fell back and 
abandoned a good deal of territory in the North. The peril to 
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Moscow was averted as Kaluga, Kalinin (formerly Tver), Mo- 
zhaisk and other towns passed again into Soviet hands. 

The German Army had also suffered a setback in the South. 
General von Kleist had seized the important city of Rostov on 
the Don with a comparatively small armored force on Novem- 
ber 22. He was driven out within a week by Timoshenko, who 
had been shifted to the Ukrainian front in October, when Zhukov 
had taken over the command of the Moscow front. 

So ended the first and most powerful phase of the German 
offensive. Russia had suffered serious defeats and heavy losses. 
At the extreme limit of their advance the Germans had occupied 
half a million square miles of Soviet territory, an area more than 
double that of Germany itself. Ukraina, one of the most produc- 
tive regions of the Soviet Union, 3 was almost entirely occupied. 
White Russia and a considerable part of the Northwest remained 
under German control, even after the Soviet winter offensive. 
The Germans also retained a strategic line running parallel with 
the main trunk railway line from Moscow to the South, and held 
on to such key towns as Orel, Kursk and Kharkov. 

But there were encouraging sides to the picture. Moscow was 
the first European capital that had defied the new conqueror. 
The legend of the invincibility of the German Army had been 
shattered by the defeats at Moscow and Rostov. The main stra- 
tegic prizes, Moscow, Leningrad and the oil of the Caucasus, 
had evaded Hitler's grasp. 

During the winter of 1941-42 and the spring of 1942 the 
Soviet press struck a confident note and gave out the slogan that 
**there will be only one offensive, ours, in 1942." The Germans 
suffered cruelly from the Russian cold, for which they were 
poorly prepared. But they developed an effective system of 
so-called "hedgehog" defense. Making no effort to hold a con- 
tinuous line, they turned certain key towns into fortresses and 
held out successfully. As warmer weather came, it was evident 
that the Germans possessed sufficient strength to undertake a 
second major offensive. 

The first German objective was to dear out the Crimean penin- 

3 For details of Ukrainian production see Chapter III. 
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sula. The Russians were driven out of Kerch, on the eastern tip 
of the peninsula. After a long and heroic defense Sevastopol,, 
the principal Soviet naval base on the Black Sea, was taken c^ 
July 2. The Germans then mounted a powerful offensive ^ t ^ m 
the steppe country of the upper Don. July, August and ^- 
tember were gloomy months for Russia, although the Germans 
significantly made no effort to improve their position in the 
northern part of the front, which remained almost static. After 
reaching the outskirts of Voronezh in the first week of July the 
main weight of the German offensive swung southward. Rostov 
was taken a second time late in July, the barrier of the Don was 
forced and German mechanized units swarmed southward over 
the rich wheat lands of the Kuban and eastward towards Stalin- 
grad on the Volga. It was the eastward thrust that occupied the 
largest number of troops, and Stalingrad became one of the great- 
est battles, perhaps the decisive battle, of the Soviet-German War. 
The Geimans forced their way into the city in September, devas- 
tated it with airplane bombing and artillery shelling, and held the 
greater part of the sprawling industrial town after furious, san- 
guinary street fighting, in which factory buildings served as fort- 
resses and apartment-houses as defense positions. In the close 
hand-to-hand fighting that went on for weeks and months the 
heroism, ferocity and horror of modern war reached their high- 
est expression. The distance between trenches was sometimes less 
than a hundred feet. The Germans usually attacked in the day- 
time, the Russians counterattacked at night. The following ex- 
cerpts from an interview granted by General Vassily Chuikov, 
commander of the Stalingrad army of defense, convey an idea 
of the epic character of the struggle : 4 

Reconnaisance reports were always the same: "Impossible to 
count corpses." I, myself, several times had a chance to see it really 
was impossible. Mounds of corpses piled up at the end of each 
day. . . . 

When an enemy group ten to fifteen times larger than one of our 
units attacked us, our soldiers would send a signal to our batteries, 

4 See the interview granted to Henry Shapiro, of the United Press, and 
published in The New fork Times of December 24, 1942. 
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ordering them to fire. They ordered the batteries to aim at them, 
so that, while they would be killed by their own guns, they would 
v ake ten to fifteen times their number of Germans with them. . . . 
GtThe most awful battle took place October 14 after Hitler's speech 
4-T^manding the occupation of Stalingrad regardless of cost. I 
honestly never saw anything comparable with that. I would not 
have believed that such an inferno could open up on earth. That 
day you could not see beyond five meters. Fire and smoke screened 
the view. 

The defense of Stalingrad was all the more notable as a mili- 
tary feat because the city is located on the right bank of the 
Volga. So the Germans were not compelled to cross the broad 
river, and there were considerable difficulties in supplying the 
Soviet troops. The Germans did not penetrate into the city limits 
of Moscow and were only able to injure the Soviet capital through 
occasional air -bombings, which had to be carried out in the 
face of a heavy and' efficient anti-aircraft barrage. Stalingrad, on 
the other hand, was virtually blasted to rubble. But, whereas 
Moscow had been only a severe repulse for the Germans, Stalin- 
grad finally turned into a military catastrophe. 

Stalin held back his reserves until they could be thrown into 
the struggle with the greatest effect. Obsessed with the idea of 
ousting the Soviet troops from Stalingrad, the German High 
Command seems to have seriously neglected the problem of 
securing its flanks and communications. A vast encircling move- 
ment, the most brilliant offensive operation undertaken by the 
Red Army, began on November 19 and closed a ring around 
the German- Sixth Army and other forces in the Stalingrad area. 
The ring was tightened when a successful Russian offensive in 
the region- of the middle Don, beginning on December 16, placed 
more Soviet troops between the Sixth Army and the main Ger- 
man forces. 

An attempt by General von Mannstein, with a* powerful 
armored force, to break through to the relief of Stalingrad 
towards the end of December was repulsed with severe losses. 
The German forces trapped in Stalingrad held on with grim 
courage until they were worn down by the superior numbers and 
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equipment of the Red armies and by the virtual exhaustion of 
their food supply. The last pocket of resistance was cleared up 
on February 2 and the German commander, von Paulus, whom 
Hitler had promoted to the rank of Field Marshal, was captured. 
The favorite German military method of encirclement and anni- 
hila^ion* had .been turned against a German army. The German 
radicr for days played funeral marches. 

The turn of the tide in the Stalingrad area was accompanied 
by other Soviet offensives which won back most of the territory 
that had been overrun by the Germans in 1942 and in some sec- 
tors changed the former line of the front to the advantage of the 
Red Army. At the high point of the Soviet forward drive, in the 
middle of February, the Germans had lost not only Rostov and 
all the territory which they had conquered south and east of 
the Don, except for a coastal area around Novorossisk, but also 
Kursk, Belgorod, Kharkov, old anchor points on their line of 
defense. The Red armies had knifed deeply into the Donets Basin ; 
armored spearheads were approaching the Dnieper River. Then 
there was a reversal of fortune. The Germans brought up fresh 
divisions from other European theatres and regained Kharkov, 
Belgorod and most of the Donets Basin in a short, sharp counter- 
offensive. The Red Army, however, maintained a salient driven 
into the old German line around Kursk. 

As in the previous year, the Eastern Front subsided with the 
coming of spring. The Russians regained some of the German 
"hedgehogs" in the North, Velikie Luki, Rzhev, Vyazma. But they 
failed to take the main German base in the North, Smolensk, 
and they were unable to dislodge the Germans from Novorossisk. 
After a year marked by heavy fighting the territorial score was 
almost even. The Germans in the spring of 1943 held Sevastopol, 
Kerch, and Novorossisk, which had been in Soviet hands a year 
earlier. They had lost Kursk, Vyazma, Rzhev, and Velikie LukL 

But the general military outlook for Germany was definitely 
less promising than it had been in 1942. The German Army had 
temporarily penetrated to the Volga and the Caucasus, only to 
be driven back with dishearteningly heavy losses. Not a single 
major strategic objective had been gained. The spectre of the 
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two-front war loomed up more and more threateningly. Small 
wonder that the third German offensive in Russia began late 
and on a restricted front. 

Since both the Communist and Nazi regimes have developed 
the technique of aggressive propaganda to a high point one might 
have expected that a war of propaganda, a contest of "fifth 
columns" would have accompanied the struggle on the front. 
But this has not been the case. The war between these modern 
revolutionary states has been fought on an old-fashioned nation- 
alist basis. 

The Germans have made extremely little use, up to the present 
time, of anti-Soviet groups in the Russian emigration. There has 
not been even the pretense of setting up a puppet government in 
the extensive occupied territory. The well-known Nazi theoreti- 
cian, Alfred Rosenberg, himself a native of the Baltic region, has 
been put in general charge of civil administration. The regime of 
occupation has been, in the main, an outright military adminis- 
tration. There were rumors in 1 943 of the emergence of a rene- 
gade Soviet General named Andrei Vlasov as head of an anti- 
Bolshevik Russian army ; but details of this political manoeuvre 
are extremely scanty. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that there has been no 
fifth column in Russia. I. Popkov, an official of the political police, 
writes inr Izuestiya of December 3, 1941, that some former kulaks 
and dissatisfied elements have turned out German spies. A kulak 
named Yakov Sazonov remained in occupied territory and volun- 
teered to serve the Germans, who instructed him to go behind 
the Soviet lines, spread panicky rumors and organize bandit 
groups. Then there was a radio operator, described by the initial 
E., who was anti-Soviet since 1936-37, acted as a Fascist spy 
and now suffered "deserved punishment." A woman named 
Evdokia Krasnobaeva, who had been exiled to western Ukraina, 
was freed after the outbreak of the war by the Germans when 
they occupied this territory and sent to her old home for espionage 
work. Izvestiya for September 26, 1941, reports the case of a 
former agricultural expert, L Sapolnov, who eagerly worked 
with the Germans when they occupied the village where he lived. 
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But the Red Army retook the village and he was promptly shot. 
The Russian newspaper Novoye Slovo, published in Berlin, of 
course under Nazi auspices, reports the greeting of the mayor 
of Pskov, V. M. Cherepenkin, "to the great leader of the Ger- 
man people," to "the great German people" and "to the invinci- 
ble German army" on the anniversary of the capture of Pskov. 
A local militia has apparently been recruited by the occupying 
authorities in Ukraina and occasionally one sees references in 
the Soviet press to "White Guards" and "kulaks" who collabo- 
rate in the local administration in the occupied territory. But 
there have been no mass revolts against the Soviet regime and! 
the Germans have apparently not found it possible or expedient 
to utilize Russian Emigres on any large scale in the civil admin- 
istration. 

There is little reliable information about conditions in the occu- 
pied parts of Russia. Few if any independent observers have 
been able to visit these regions. That misery and desolation are 
very great, especially in districts that have changed hands once 
or more in the fighting, is beyond any question. The Germans 
have apparently deported large numbers of people for forced 
labor and one of the most vivid and moving of the Soviet war 
paintings shows a troop of Russian peasants being driven into 
exile by the invaders. The population of the Ukrainian cities has 
diminished considerably and the area planted with sugar beets 
declined from 773,000 hectares in 1941 to 350,000 hectares in 
1942, apparently because of systematic destruction of the refin- 
eries. 5 

The Germans have not abolished collective farming outright, 
but have promise^ the peasants a gradual transition to an indi- 
vidual systOTT^oi cultivation, on condition that the requirements 
of the armies of occupation are met. There have been reports 
that Hitler, with his mania for shifting people about, has settled 
Dutch farmers in Ukraina; but nothing is known about the 
extent and success of this experiment. Whether the more favor- 

B See article "Inside Occupied Russia," by Solomon M. Schwarz, which 
is based on material in the German-controlled Russian newspaper, Novoye 
Slovo. 
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able weather in 1943 will enable the Germans to extract larger 
crops and food supplies from Ukraina depends largely on the 
course of military operations in 1943. The Soviet partisan move- 
ment, most effective in wooded and swampy regions, where there 
are good natural hiding places, is a hindrance to the economic 
exploitation of occupied territory. In Kharkov, temporarily re- 
occupied by the Red Army in February, 1943, there had appar- 
ently been a good deal of looting of scientific equipment. 

If Germany has been unable to create any serious visible inter- 
nal division in the Soviet Union, Russian propaganda has made 
little effort to stir up class struggle in Germany. 

A conference of Austrian war prisoners was held in Russia 
early in 1942 and published a resolution denouncing Hitler and 
the war, ending with the appeal to Austrians at home : 6 

Rise against the criminal war. Fight for the liberation of the 
motherland from the foreign Nazi yoke. Long live Free Austria. 

But this is exceptional. From the very beginning the war has 
been represented to the Russian people as a struggle for national 
liberation and defense, not for international revolution. Hate for 
the invaders, regardless of whether they may be "proletarians" 
or "bourgeoisie" is coustantly stressed in the Soviet newspapers 
and radio broadcasts. Stalin, in his address on May Day, 1942, 
declared that "you cannot defeat an enemy without having 
learned to hate him from the bottom of your heart." This theme 
has been taken up and repeated by innumerable writers. A lead- 
ing article in Izvestiya, for July 28, 1942, says : 

We love life and therefore we must kill the Germans. We stand 
for the right cause and therefore our arms must not know pity. 
Your duty to the motherland, soldier, obliges you to kill the Ger- 
man. The call of your land, the voice of your people, everything 
command you : kill the snake. There is no other way of defending 
our motherland. l**v 

Kill the Hitlerites mercilessly, one, ten, one hundred. Every 
Hitlerite killed by a soldier is a step toward saving the children and 
old men, our mothers and daughters. 

6 See Izvestiya for March 27, 1942. 
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Another writer, Ledin, says in Izvestiya for December 24, 
1941 : 

We are glad now to see the dead, frozen corpses of the Germans 
and their blood on the ground. We have not lost the feeling of 
humanity; but the invading army is like one great infection, like a 
plague over our land. We must burn it out and destroy it to save 
our country. 

This spirit of hatred is fed by systematic publication of atrocity 
stories, describing the Germans as killing, torturing and raping 
in occupied regions. The invaders are also accused of committing 
acts of vandalism in Tolstoy's home at Yasnaya Polyana and in 
the museum devoted to the composer Tschaikovsky in Ellin. 
Yasnaya Polyana and Klin, the former south, the latter north- 
west of Moscow, were occupied for a few weeks by the Germans 
at the high point of their drive on Moscow. 

Soviet war propaganda is an interesting study in itself. The peo- 
ple are insulated, so far as possible, from all news that is not' 
authorized by the Government. From the beginning of the war 
private individuals have been permitted to keep only radio sets 
unequipped for receiving foreign broadcasts. Soviet newspapers 
give no space to enemy communiques. 

In reporting the course of hostilities the Soviet press has been 
pretty accurate in reporting the territorial location of the fronts, 
much less reliable in its figures on losses. From the very begin- 
ning of the war a feature of Soviet journalism has been the 
individual hero, or heroine story. So the nurse Clavdia Pavlova 
is mentioned for her achievement in crawling through the woods 
to bring back, one by one, five wounded Red Army soldiers who 
were within the enemy lines. It was a notable feat of courage 
and physical strength ; the nurse took the wounded, one by one, 
on her back, and brought them a distance of almost three miles 
to the nearest medical post. There are many stories of how Red 
Army soldiers or partisans outwit the Germans and get the best 
of them in skirmishes. So, even during the first months of repeated 
defeat and retreat, the Soviet reader was given a sense of national 
pride and self-confidence. 
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Cases of heroism on the industrial front are also frequently 
mentioned. So Izvestiya of August 7, 1941, tells how three work- 
ers in the town of Kataev-Ivanovsk volunteered to climb inside 
a furnace where the temperature was 1200 in order to hasten 
repairs, so that orders for the front could be speeded up. 

Morale on the front is kept up by means of letters and presents 
from the rear. The Soviet Union, especially in time of war, has 
little to give the civilian population ; but still presents of towels 
and handkerchiefs, homemade cookies, cigarettes, pour in to the 
fighting units. Quite characteristic is a letter from some school 
children, between the ages of nine and fifteen, in Novosibirsk : 

Dear comrades-fighters: We send you our warmest greetings from 
Novosibirsk and wish you complete victory over the Fascist robbers. 
We children from Romanova and Potaninsk streets pledge ourselves 
to give you aid so that you can beat the insolent enemy more 
quickly. We have already collected about two tons of metal and 
also send you this modest present. Comrades-fighters, we also prom- 
ise to help you by excellent work and study and by good behavior. 
If you need anything else, please write us and we will send it to you. 

Occasionally there is a warning punitive note in the Soviet 
press. A woman named Borisova was caught in a grocery store 
trying to buy food with twenty-one ration cards. She said the 
cards belonged to her husband. When their house was searched 
over eighty pounds of bread, over eighty pounds of dried bread, 
32 cakes of soap, sugar, butter and meat were found. It was 
discovered that her husband was in charge of the food cards for 
the Commissariat of Machine Building, When its employees were 
evacuated from Moscow he failed to turn in the cards and tried 
to collect food. He was shot and his wife received a sentence of 
ten years in prison. 7 

The very smallness of the Borisov hoard reflects the stringency 
of the food situation. While Russia is nt;mally self-sufficient in 
food, some of the richest agricultural regions of the country have 
been occupied or overrun by the enemy. Ukraina was lost from 
the first months of the war; and the Don and Kuban were 

7 Izvestia, Nov. 19, 1 94 1 . 
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overrun in the summer and autumn of 1942 and recovered in 
the winter of 1942-43. The immense drain of manpower away 
from the farms to the army is also calculated to reduce produc- 
tion and increase consumption. 

The centralized Soviet economy is well adapted to allocating 
food on a basis of priority to the armed forces and the workers 
in war industries. Henry Cassidy, the Associated Press corre- 
spondent, describes the Moscow food rations, as of 1942-43, 
as follows, for the three categories of workers, employees and 
dependents : 8 

Bread 600, 500 and 400 grams daily 

Butter 800, 400 and 200 grams monthly 

Meat or fish 2 kilos, 1.20 kilos and 600 grams monthly 

Sugar 500, 300 and 200 grams monthly 

Rice or grain 2, 1.5 and i kilo monthly 

(One kilo, or 1,000 grams, equal 2.2 pounds) 

Extra tickets provided three boxes of matches monthly, plenty of 
tea and salt and soap, when and if there was soap. The bread was 
divided equally between white and black, chocolate candies were 
sometimes given instead of sugar, the meat tickets usually bought 
sausage or herring, butter was often replaced by vegetable oil, and 
potatoes were given, in the autumn, for grain tickets. 

These rations are not sumptuous and visitors in Moscow report 
seeing emaciated faces, especially among those who do not fall 
under the classification of essential workers. But many people in 
war-stricken Europe are keeping alive on less. Leningrad, under 
close siege from the autumn of 1941 until February, 1943, and 
even now (July, 1943) very much in a front-line position, has 
suffered much more, and deaths from outright starvation and 
extreme undernourishment have been numerous. Some travellers 
have reported a considerable shortage of food in the peasant vil- 
lages along the Volga ; but it seems that the average collective 
farm family gets a subsistence living from its cow and garden. 
Much worse off are the refugees from the occupied regions, 

8 Henry G. Cassidy, Moscow Dateline, p. 319. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1943. 
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some of whom have been sent to collective farms to work, and 
who often lack adequate food and shelter. 

A fair summary of the food situation would be that many 
Russians are hungry and some may be starving. But there is no 
indication of a military and political collapse for this reason. 

Fuel has also been a difficult problem since the loss of the 
Donets Basin, the largest coal-producing area of the Soviet Union. 
Various expedients have been resorted to. Many people in Mos- 
cow have been transferred from houses that were deliberately 
left unheated to others where the heat was kept on. There have 
been efforts to increase the supply of available food and fuel by 
planting new land in the Eastern regions of the Soviet Union 
and by substituting wood and peat for coal whenever possible. 

Russia, at the time of writing, has entered the third year of 
4ts Great Patriotic War. For the third time in one hundred and 
thirty years Russia's independent national existence has been 
endangered by foreign invasion. Napoleon's attack on Russia 
was a complete fiasco. Six months after he had crossed the fron- 
tier he was a fugitive and his "grande armee" had been reduced 
to a pitiful handful of starving, frozen men. 

The Imperial regime in Russia collapsed under the hammer- 
ing of superior German military power in 1917. Torn up inter- 
nally and rendered impotent militarily by revolution and civil 
strife, Russia was compelled to submit to the dismemberment 
imposed by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which detached from 
Soviet control just the regions in the West and South of the for- 
mer Russian Empire that are now under German military con- 
trol. But Germany could not reap the spoils of victory in the 
East because of its defeat in the West. 

In some ways the present challenge has been more prolonged 
and more serious than Napoleon's or Kaiser Wilhelm II's. In the 
third year of the war the Germans were still holding a large area 
of Soviet territory, including some of the richest agricultural land 
and some of the most valuable sources of raw material. But they 
had not succeeded in their main objective : to crush Russian mili- 
tary resistance. 

Stalin suggested some plausible reasons for their failure in a 
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speech which he delivered at the session of the Moscow Soviet 
on the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Revolution. First, the 
Germans counted on British and American sympathy in their 
war against the Soviet Union. But Great Britain and America 
were in the same camp with the Soviet Union. 

Second, the Germans counted on a weak Soviet rear, on divi- 
sion and disintegration among the various peoples and classes 
of the Soviet Union. But this expectation was disappointed. 
Third, the Germans counted on a weak Red Army and Navy, 
but encountered strong opposition. This was partly, in Stalin's 
opinion, because the morale of the Soviet troops was higher than 
that of the enemy, since they were defending their own soil, 
partly because the Germans, as they advanced deeply into Rus- 
sia, found hostile partisans in their rear. 

Despite all these favorable considerations, Stalin felt obliged 
to explain why the Red Army had suffered setbacks and had 
retreated. One convenient reason was the absence of a second 
front in Europe ; and the Soviet leader has returned to this theme 
several times during the course of the war. In a statement to the 
Associated Press correspondent, Henry Cassidy, of October 3, he 
asserted, with some acrimony : 

As compared with the aid which the Soviet Union is giving to the 
Allies by drawing upon itself the main force of the German Fascists, 
the aid of the Allies to the Soviet Union has so far been little 
effective. In order to amplify this aid only one thing is required: 
that the Allies fulfill their obligations promptly and on time. 

And in his message on Red Army Day, February 22, 1943, &t 
Soviet dictator declared : 

In view of the absence of a second front in Europe, the Red Army 
alone is bearing the whole weight of the war. 

This statement was a clear exaggeration, in view of the heavy 
bombings of Germany, the considerable material aid sent to 
Russia and the landing in North Africa. England would have 
welcomed an equivalent amount of aid from Stalin when it was 
really "bearing the whole weight of the war," from the fall of 
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France until Germany's invasion of Russia. Stalin's occasional 
underestimation of the amount of aid which he has received 
from Great Britain and the United States may be largely attrib- 
utable to considerations of internal propaganda. After all, the 
Red Army, widely described as invincible in pre-war Soviet 
propaganda, was still fighting deep inside Russian territory after 
two years of war. It is convenient to find a foreign scapegoat 
for this fact. 

The Soviet Union and the Red Army have stood up to the 
political and military tests of total war better than most foreign 
observers anticipated. Many questions about the strength of the 
Soviet regime that were necessarily doubtful until the country 
was put to the supreme test of total war have now been answered 
in the affirmative. What are the sources of modern Russia's 
strength ? This is a subject for another chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE SOURCES OF RUSSIA'S STRENGTH 

RUSSIA AT WAR has displayed surprising and unforeseen strength. 
Every other European nation to which the Nazi military machine 
had access went down, crushed and overwhelmed, after a few 
weeks of fighting. Russia has sustained tremendous losses, in 
manpower, in territory, in natural resources, in severed routes 
of transportation. But in the third year of the war it is hitting 
back harder and more effectively than in the first. 

What are the sources of this Russian military power? Are they 
to be found in the Revolution or in departures and deviations 
from original ideals and practices? The answer, as one pieces it 
together from Soviet wartime newspapers and periodicals, from 
eyewitness narratives, is that Russia's staunch showing in the face 
of the German invasion owes much to both these tendencies. 

This may sound paradoxical. But it is easier to understand if 
one recalls the exploits of Napoleon's armies. French soldiers still 
retained the feeling that they were fighting for the ideals of the 
Revolution, against the forces of reaction. There was much more 
opportunity for the common man to rise hi the Emperor's service. 
Many old feudal barnacles on the efficient organization of an 
army had been removed. At the same time Napoleon, by liquidat- 
ing many of the excesses of the early years of the Revolution, 
by laying the foundations of a firm social and legal system, cre- 
ated a sense of stability and contentment at home. And he im- 
parted to his, armies elements of discipline and organization and 
regular service of supply that had been lacking when the first 
4 enthusiastic volunteers marched off to the strains of the Mar- 
seillaise. 

Some very similar processes have been at work in Russia. The 
country today is socially and psychologically about as far removed 
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from the Russia of 1917-1921, even from the Russia of 1932, 
as France under Napoleon was from France under Robespierre. 
The dynamic impulse that always lives on for a time after a big 
social upheaval is still there. But during the past decade there 
have been a large number of measures affecting social relations, 
education, industrial management and general principles of rank 
and subordination that have tended to scrap or shelve the more 
Utopian aspirations of the early phase of the Soviet regime. Had 
it not been for these measures Russia could scarcely have dis- 
played so much unity and efficiency in the greatest ordeal of its 
long and tragic history. 

It is only recently, after a lapse of some years, that I have been 
systematically reading the Soviet press. In some respects the two 
leading Moscow newspapers, Izvestiya (News) and Pravda 
(Truth) are very much as before. One finds the familiar four- 
page format, the same bad print. The cynic could still repeat 
the oldest of Soviet sour jokes, that there is no news in the Truth, 
and no truth in the News. War has naturally not diminished the 
strict state control of the printed word. 

But the language and phraseology of these newspapers reveal 
an amazing change. The columns are studded with words and 
phrases that would formerly have been denounced as "petty 
bourgeois" or "counterrevolutionary." Words such as rodina 
(motherland) and otechestvo (fatherland). 
/ In the twelve years that I spent in Russia, from 1922 until 
1934, I cannot recall seeing the word "patriot" used except as a 
term of contempt. "Social patriot" was a stock term of abuse for 
a socialist of moderate views. Now "Soviet patriot" has become 
a term of highest praise. Nationalism, condemned and rejected in 
the beginning by a Revolution whose leaders believed in an immi- 
nent millennium in the shape of a world upheaval, is now stimu- 
lated and cultivated in every possible way. Take, for example, 
this excerpt from an article written by a prominent Soviet author, 
Vsevolod Ivanov, immediately after the German attack : 

I am a Russian. My fatherland is from the White Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. It is my ancestors who marched through the steppes 
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and forests of Siberia under Yermak, who fought in the ranks of 
Peter the Great. It is their Cossack horses that drank the waters of 
the Rhine. It is their banners that waved in the streets of Berlin. 
It is they who defended their fatherland when they stood shoulder 
to shoulder on the field of Borodino. It is from my ancestors that the 
unconquered Napoleon fled in fear, throwing down his arms. 

In another country this might seem a normal wartime patri- 
otic appeal. But in Russia this glorification of the national past 
is little short of revolutionary, or counterrevolutionary, if judged 
by the standards of the early years of the Soviet regime. Equally 
instructive as a reflection of the growth of a mood of pure 
nationalism is a very popular poem, "Letter of a Red Army 
Soldier to His Friend," by Constantine Simonov. Here Russian 
women are depicted as "whispering 'God help you 3 " to the sol- 
diers, and the fatherland is described as "those roads which our 
fathers marched before us, and the humble crosses of Russian 
graves." There was a time in Russia when a poem employing 
Such religious symbolism would scarcely have passed the censor- 
ship and would certainly have been denounced as revealing 
"counterrevolutionary religious prejudices," if, by some slip, it 
had been published. 

The proletarian revolutionary note has simply dropped out of 
the Soviet propaganda chorus. War appeals are on a straight 
nationalist basis and carry the implication that there is no more 
virtue in being a proletarian (i.e. a manual worker) than in being 
a teacher or doctor or engineer and probably less than in being a 
Red Army officer. Suggestions that there is a German proletariat 
that is the ally of the Russians and that will some day rise against 
Hitler are infrequent, half-hearted and perfunctory. The present 
war, in striking contrast to the struggle against foreign inter- 
vention after the Revolution and the war against Poland in 1920, 
is given no overtones of class struggle. It is presented to the Rus- 
sian people as an outright nationalist war. Typical of the style 
of contemporary Soviet war propaganda is the following excerpt 

from Izvestiya : * 

i 

Soldiers of the Red Army, you fight for the right\cause. You 
defend the freedom of your people, the honor and independence of 
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your native country. Be worthy of your high mission. . . . Hatred 
for everything Russian, bestial desire to destroy physically, to exter- 
minate the Russian people this is what animates the Hitlerites. 

General MacArthur or General Montgomery would scarcely 
employ very different phrases. 

The strong emphasis on nationalism is especially marked in 
the army. Three new decorations were instituted in the summer 
of 1942 for officers who had performed especially distinguished 
services. And these were named not after Marx, Lenin or any 
other revolutionary, Russian or foreign, but after the three heroes 
of Old Russia, the medieval prince Alexander Nevsky and the 
Tsarist Generals, Suvorov and Kutuzov. The announcement of 
these orders, of which the Suvorov is the highest, was accom- 
panied by the following tribute to that brilliant commander of 
the eighteenth century: 

The most glorious of the glorious names of Russian military his- 
tory is the name of the genius-leader, the teacher of Kutuzov, the 
conqueror of many foreign armies the name of Alexander Vas- 
silevitch Suvorov. 

General Denikin or any other conservative Russian who fought 
in the White armies would subscribe to this sentiment. The old- 
fashioned conservative Russian officer would also approve and 
applaud the ever-growing insistence on strict formal discipline in 
the Red Army. An illustration of this trend is a leading article 
which appeared in Izvestiya on August 13, 1942, when the situ- 
ation on the front was distinctly gloomy. The article was headed : 
"The Iron Will of the Officer The Guaranty of Success." It 
continued : 

The stern insistence of the officer on discipline, severe and ruth- 
less, is no formality. It is the indispensable condition of success in 
war. The officer who cannot show this insistence, who disregards 
petty violations of discipline, who forgives cowards, is a bad officer. 

It may, of course, be argued that the wartime emphasis on 
patriotism is only a temporary zigzag in the Communist "Party 
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Line/' designed to lull suspicion in Russia's non-Communist 
allies and to appeal to those classes and groups in the Soviet 
Union which would be most responsive to the nationalist appeal. 
As against this interpretation, however, one must set the fact that 
Russia's turn towards nationalism is not a mere wartime expe- 
dient. It had been finding increased expression in the schools, 
in the press, in literature for years before June 22, 1941. And it 
is now so deeply imbedded in the popular consciousness that 
it could scarcely be uprooted without great difficulty. 

The turn towards nationalism was only part of a broad trend 
towards what, by early Soviet standards, was social conservatism, 
during the middle and late thirties. The significance of this trend 
was somewhat obscured to the outside world because it was not 
accompanied by any coup d'etat or visible shift of governmental 
power and because world attention was focused on the spectacu- 
lar trials and purges. But it changed Russia socially and cul- 
turally very much, just as France was transformed, first under 
the Directory, later under Napoleon. 

A feature of this conservative trend was the abrogation of the 
class character of the Soviet state. When the Bolsheviki seized 
power in 191 7 they called their regime a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. In practice, to be sure, final and absolute authority rested 
in the hands of the small group of men who controlled the 
machinery of the Communist Party and for more than a decade 
Stalin's position has been that of an absolute ruler. But the 
"proletarian," the factory worker, was given social and educa- 
tional discriminatory privileges. "Proletarian origin" became a 
Soviet equivalent for the British "old school tie" and led to 
just about as much stupidity and to an inverted form of class 
snobbishness. 

It became a practice to set arbitrary quotas of children of- 
working-class origin who must be admitted to universities and 
technical schools, regardless of their scholastic qualifications. 
Students who were unfortunate enough to acknowledge as parents 
kulaks or priests, former aristocrats or capitalists, were excluded 
from higher education. Now this system, which was both unjust 
to the individual and harmful to the interests of society, since it 
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certainly did not make for the selection of the best qualified and 
most capable students, has been completely discarded. And with 
it has gone the whole system of second-class citizenship that 
existed when certain classes and groups of the population were 
disfranchised, with consequent social disabilities and discrimina- 
tions for them and their children. Consequently every Soviet 
citizen, even members of classes which suffered severely during 
the Revolution, now feels a sense of possessing a stake in the 
country. The abolition of second-class citizenship did more to 
reduce the number of potential traitors and saboteurs than any 
amount of state espionage, arrests and executions. 

Without this swing to the Right, without the many measures, 
described in more detail in Chapter V, which gave more scope 
to individual ambition and initiative and made for greater effi- 
ciency in education, industry and agriculture, the Soviet Union 
would scarcely have stood up so well to the German onslaught. 
The Battle of Moscow, the first great check of the German war 
machine, affords a vivid illustration of this point. Two Cossack 
cavalry corps, under the command of Generals Belov and Dova- 
tor, took an important part in this battle. Dovator lost his life. 

I remember very clearly my last visit to the Kuban Cossack 
territory in 1933. This normally rich and prosperous farming 
country made the impression of having been laid waste by an 
invading army. Practically all the herds and flocks were gone. 
Survivors told grim stories of the famine of the preceding winter 
and spring. At that time it is certainly doubtful whether the 
Soviet Government could have raised two Cossack corps that 
could have been relied on to fight for it. A decade of generally 
conservative change, of greater prosperity for the Cossack farm- 
ers, of encouragement of old Cossack songs and customs and 
uniforms has been a valuable military asset to the Soviet regime. 

If the Soviet Union owes much in efficiency to the conserva- 
tive innovations of the last decade, it owes jjauch in spirit to the 
memory and traditions of the Revolution. The new social order, 
highly collectivized, in which there is litflq room for personal 
life, is admirably suited to war requirements./The tough fighting 
spirit, the response to reverses with new effort, the readiness to 
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resort to experiments to overcome difficulties all this inheritance 
of Communist leadership during the Civil War is very much in 
evidence at the present time. 

Whatever may be thought of the Soviet system as a desirable 
form of society, its efficiency as a school for war can hardly be 
questioned. War demands discipline. The Soviet citizen has been 
learning discipline the hard way for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. War imposes deprivations. The new Russian generation 
that has grown up since the Revolution has been accustomed to 
little else. War requires a high degree of common effort, from 
civilians as from soldiers. And the everyday peacetime life of 
the Soviet citizen, under strong group pressure from the cradle 
to the grave, used to being mobilized for some form of public 
service, is excellent training for this common effort. 

Scattered through the pages of the Soviet newspapers one finds 
many items indicating the speed and energy with which war 
losses, human and material, are counteracted by improvised mo- 
bilizations and increased pressure for harder work. As the fertile 
farming regions first of Ukraina, then of the North Caucasus, fell 
under German occupation, decrees were passed ordering the col- 
lective farmers to give more working time to the state, mobilizing 
for farm labor at harvest time almost all able-bodied persons not 
engaged in the armed forces or in the war industries. There are 
reports of increased planting tasks for the regions which have 
not been affected by the invasion, the Middle Volga, the Urals 
and Siberia. Collective farms set aside new plots of cultivated 
land for the benefit of the Red Army and for the relief of peas- 
ants in regions which have been occupied by the enemy. 

After Russia's most productive coal field, the Donets Basin, 
had been lost, fuel came to rank with food as a major preoccupa- 
tion. The Moscow Committee of the Communist Party and the 
Moscow Soviet held special meetings and organized a movement 
of citizens to cut down trees, bring in wood, dig peat, of which 
there are large reserves near the capital. 

These mobilizations are not mere acts of arbitrary compulsion, 
although the element of force is always in the background. It is 
rather a matter of social pressure, reinforced by propaganda and 
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lit up and intensified by patriotism and a sense of supreme 
national crisis. It is a reflection of the same kind of mood that 
made the British workers, after Dunkirk, labor at their benches 
until they dropped from exhaustion. 

Another device for extracting hard work while appealing to 
the game instinct is the socialist competition. Factories in a given 
industry, collective farms, commercial enterprises, start competi- 
tions for higher production, lower costs and better quality, with 
prizes and honorary citations for the winners. In the moving pic- 
ture industry, for instance, the winner in the branch of enter- 
tainment films is the one that "produces most quickly films of 
high artistic quality with the greatest economy of money and 
material." In the military films branch it is the one that "photo- 
graphs the largest number of fighting episodes with the smallest 
amount of waste and breakage. 3 ' 

This method of group effort is applied to many other war 
problems. Women in one district of the city of Sverdlovsk start 
a movement to wash and mend soldiers' laundry. Apparently the 
ordinary commissary facilities in this case had proved inadequate. 
Meetings are held to promote the adoption of the many war 
orphans. It is characteristic of the new conservatism in social 
matters that the Government wishes to find foster parents for 
these children, instead of placing them in state-operated chil- 
dren's homes, as was done with those waifs who were salvaged 
after the Civil War and the 1921-22 famine. 

There is also the problem of how to feed and care for the chil- 
dren when the father is in the army and the mother works in a 
munitions factory. The Soviet Union has always maintained 
a network of crfeches for the benefit of workers in its larger fac- 
tories and offices, and these are being utilized to the fullest extent. 
A new expedient is the children's restaurant, reserved for little 
boys and girls whose fathers are in the army. There are twenty- 
seven of these restaurants, where thirty thousand children are 
fed every day, in Moscow alone. Attached to the restaurants are 
supervised play and rest rooms, so that the children can be cared 
for during the whole day. 

The sources of Russia's strength are to be found both in the 
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Revolution that occurred a quarter of a century ago and in the 
long national past that stretches back for a thousand years and 
more into dim prehistory. The Revolution has given many Rus- 
sians, especially the younger men and women who have been 
brought up under its influence, the fanaticism of a fighting faith. 
It has also made easier the adoption of many of the techniques 
of wartime collectivism. At the same time the pull of the Russian 
past, the deep traditional identification of Russian people "with. 
Russian land has been far too important a force to ignore. 

As individuals sometimes seek God in a personal crisis, peo- 
ples find renewed power in a national crisis by going back to the 
heroes and famous deeds of their forefathers. Napoleon once 
identified himself with everything in French history, from Clovis 
to the Committee of Public Safety. Stalin, in his hour of danger, 
has tried to achieve a synthesis of everything in Russian history, 
from Alexander Nevsky to Lenin. 

The Soviet-German War is not ended ; there may still be great 
surprises before the last shot has been fired. And there will doubt- 
less be more surprises, more occasions for revision of generally 
accepted judgments when we get a complete history of this titanic 
conflict, based on the uninhibited memoirs of participants on 
both sides. But at the present time there would seem to be five 
main reasons for Russia's sustained and remarkable combat pow- 
ers. These reasons may be listed as follows, not necessarily in the 
order of relative importance : 

( i ) The strong revival of nationalism and the other conserva- 
tive social changes of the last decade. Millions of Russians, peas- 
ants, intellectuals, sons of former middle-class families, will fight 
to the last ditch for Russia, whereas an appeal to fight for goni:- 
munism or for worfoT revolution would leave them cold. The 
abrogation of various laws and measures that had divided the 
Russians into classes and groups and given arbitrary preference 
to some as against others paved the way for a sense of national 
unity such as could scarcely have existed since 1917. 

And the war took place under circumstances very well calcu- 
lated to cement this unity. Whatever criticisms might be voiced 
of Stalin's foreign policy, he could not be accused of precipitat- 
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ing Russia into an avoidable war. He followed an isolationist, 
Russia First policy. Hitler's invasion was a naked, undisguised 
attempt to enslave and subjugate Russia and was calculated to 
arouse the maximum fighting spirit among patriotic Russians 
regardless of what their private views may have been about the 
liquidation of the kulaks, the purges, the innumerable executions 
and arrests carried out by the political police. 

There had been a time when nationalism was contraband, 
almost counterrevolutionary. I remember sitting in the State 
Opera House in Moscow and waiting for the unfailing burst of 
applause that followed an aria in Moussorgsky's "Khovant- 
schina," that opera of Old Russia. The aria was a prayer that 
God would send some bright spirit to save ff Rus" (the old name 
for Russia) . The applause was the nearest thing to a demonstra- 
tion against the Soviet regime, with its iconoclastic tendencies, 
that could be publicly indulged in. The censorship was always 
inclined to object when there was a proposal to put on one of 
the more mystical operas dealing with the legends of the Russian 
past. It was with great difficulty that permission was obtained 
to produce Rimsky-Korsakov's beautiful work, The Tale of the 
Unseen City Kitezh. This is based on an old miracle story of 
how the people of the city Kitezh were saved from the Tartars 
when the city was submerged in a lake and life went on as before 
beneath the water. But now one of Russia's officially favored 
writers, Ilya Ehrenburg, winner of the Stalin literary prize, sug- 
gests that the Soviet state is "the legendary Kitezh, of which the 
people have always been in search." 

There is no longer the emotional strain, for the Russian who 
privately cares little for Marx, of feeling that his nationalist sen- 
timent is something almost illegal, almost proscribed. No one 
will think worse of him if he is willing to fight for Russia, but 
not for world revolution. 

(2 ) Revolutionary dynamism. Both Russia and Germany have 
'proved the remarkable effectiveness of concentrated, one-sided 
propaganda in molding a fanatical youth, ready to die for Stalin 
and communism or for Hitler and national socialism, as the case 
may be. 
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The Russian youth has grown up in an atmosphere of hard, 
exacting struggle. Phrases like "the cultural front," "the storm- 
ing of industrial technique," "there are no fortresses that Bol- 
sheviks cannot take," have become second nature to them. They 
have been hardened physically, mentally, psychologically, just 
like the Hitler Youth in Germany. The Soviet youth is generally 
loyal to the existing regime, just as the German youth has been 
generally loyal to Hitler, and for much the same reason : intense 
indoctrination with a given creed and complete suppression of 
any public expression of critical and oppositionist views. And the 
younger men usually make the best soldiers. 

(3) Superior military and economic preparedness. There can 
be no doubt, in the light of actual developments, that Russia was 
better prepared for war than any other country except Germany. 
The reason is obvious. A dictatorship almost always enjoys an 
advantage over a democracy in the preliminary preparation 
phase of a war. The dictator can impose sacrifices on his people 
long before the threat of war becomes acute. The democratic 
government can ask for corresponding, or greater sacrifices only 
when the danger is visible and imminent. 

On the military side the Red Army benefited from the sharp 
break with former military traditions that was caused by the 
Revolution. Its leadership was free from the conservativism, from 
the tendency to think in terms of the tactics and strategy of the 
last war that was a grave handicap to France and Great Britain. 
The Red Army always believed in the tank and the airplane as 
the weapons of the future. It was the first among the world's 
armies to practise mass dropping of parachute troops. 

Military strategy and economic development go hand in hand 
in modern warfare. Napoleon himself would be helpless if he 
were placed in command of an army that lacked air and mech^ 
nized power. .The Soviet economic system has not made for 
comfort or for a high standard of living in time of peace. But fojr 
war purposes it is a militarist's dream. An economy in which the 
staje is the absolute master, in which there is no need to con- 
sider the businessman's desire for profits, the worker's desire for 
higher wages, the consumer's complaints about a lower stand- 
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ard of living, is capable of great productive achievement in time 
of war, as the Soviet experience shows. The last private business- 
man has been liquidated long ago in the Soviet Union. The trade- 
union is an obedient instrument of the government ; there is no 
reason to worry about strikes or work stoppages. And the Rus- 
sian citizen as consumer has no means of expression except the 
controlled government press. As a war set-up this arrangement 
could scarcely be improved, although the point is certainly argu- 
able that the peacetime superiority of a freer and more flexible 
economic system creates productive reserves in industry and agri- 
culture that are highly useful in developing massive striking 
power in war. 

(4) Certain natural features of Russia, vast size, large popu- 
lation, rich and widely dispersed natural resources, are very valu- 
able military assets. The Soviet Union is more than forty times 
as large as France. Now when the German armies had pene- 
trated as much as two hundred miles into the latter country 
France was finished. Such a large proportion of the French war 
industries and of France's strategic minerals, iron and coal, were 
located within this two-hundred-mile radius of the frontier that 
invasion to this depth was a mortal blow. 

From the starting points of the German invasion to the fur- 
thest points of penetration in 1942, Stalingrad and Mozdok, in 
the Caucasus, is roughly a thousand miles. Two years after the 
beginning of the war the Germans were occupying an area in 
Russia approximately twice as large as France. Had the Red 
Army been cornered in a region about the size of France and 
forced to fight a decisive battle in 1941 no one can say whether 
Russia would have survived the test. But the sheer bulk of the 
Soviet Union made it possible to follow a strategy similar to that 
of China against Japan, to trade space for time, to retreat, reform 
and counterattack when the German lines had become stretched 
dangerously thin. 

The Soviet population is almost four times that of France, 
more than twice that of Greater Germany (including Austria 
and the Sudetenland). In a war of attrition the Russians can 
lose two men to the Germans' one and still feel that they are hold- 
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ing their own, especially if the Germans are being increasingly 
bled by Anglo- American military operations in the West and by 
guerrilla fighting in Yugoslavia and in other regions behind their 
lines. 

The wide dispersion of such basic raw materials as iron, coal, 
oil and manganese over regions thousands of miles away from 
the nearest frontier is a big factor in enhancing Russia's capacity 
for resistance. While there have been serious losses of coal and 
iron in Ukraina, the mineral resources and new industrial plants 
of the Urals and Western Siberia have been untouched. And the 
Germans have not been able to reach the precious oil and man- 
ganese of the Caucasus or to interrupt, except temporarily, the 
transportation of these materials up the Volga. Students of mili- 
tary strategy in the future may discuss whether Hitler did not 
make a serious miscalculation by not bringing Turkey into the 
4 German orbit forcibly or peacefully before he attacked Russia. 
Baku, the great oil centre, could then have been threatened from 
the South and could certainly have been heavily bombed from 
bases in eastern Turkey. 

(5) The Soviet Union was fortunate in being drawn into the 
war at a time when Great Britain was already a full-fledged 
combatant and the United States was clearly steering its course 
towards intervention. This meant a steady and valuable flow of 
supplies, tanks, trucks, airplanes, food, clothing, medicines. The 
chronic deficiencies of Soviet production on the civilian side, 
deficiencies that were naturally emphasized when maximum 
war output became a matter of overwhelming urgency, were 
somewhat, although not adequately, relieved by this outside 
help. 

The pendulum of American public opinion about Russia has "- 
swung erratically from right to left without ever stopping at a ' 
centre of objective realism. Russian popular cohesion, fighting 
strength and industrial power were generally and grievously 
underestimated before the test of the German invasion. Now 
there is a tendency, even among some Americans who cannot be 
classified among the Communists or the "fellow-travellers," to fly 
to the other extreme, to argue that every act of Stalin and every 
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policy of the Soviet regime have been justified by present-day 
developments. 

There are retrospective attempts to underwrite the authen- 
ticity of the Moscow treason trials and to endorse the purge that 
accompanied the trials and took thousands of victims for every 
one who was brought to public trial. I have yet to see an apologia 
of this kind that seriously discusses, much less refutes, the moun- 
tainous accumulation of evidence showing discrepancies, incon- 
sistencies and downright fraud in the "confessions" which was 
collected by the investigating commission headed by Dr. John 
Dewey. And this commission could study only the comparatively 
small part of the testimony dealing with events that were sup- 
posed to have taken place outside of Russia. 

As for the purge, no one can express a confident, reasoned 
judgment as to the guilt or innocence of its many victims (except 
perhaps in the few cases where one would be personally ac- 
quainted with the person affected) because only vague accusa- 
tions and no detailed evidence have been published. But the 
reasoning of ex post facto vindicators of the purge is almost 
comically naive. As Louis Fischer has aptly observed, the for- 
mula is somewhat as follows : Russia had a purge. Russia fights 
well. Therefore the purge was a good thing. One might just as 
plausibly say : Russia had a famine. Russia fights well. Ergo the 
famine was a good thing. 

There is no excuse, in my opinion, for representing the Soviet 
or any other form of government and social order, our own 
included, as either better or worse than the facts warrant. And 
one gets on very slippery and untenable ground if one tries to 
prove that a regime which makes a good showing in battle is 
necessarily endowed with the four freedoms and all the humane 
virtues. Ivan the Terrible's way of exterminating individuals and 
groups which he did not like was quite compatible with his 
seizure of the valley of the Volga. Peter the Great's method of 
cutting off heads first and asking questions afterward, if at all, 
did not prevent him from beating the Swedes at Poltava and 
contributing a good deal to the modernization and consolidation 
of Russia. Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, to say nothing of 
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Hitler and the Japanese militarists, built up powerful, hard- 
hitting war machines without benefit of sweetness and light. 
Throughout history men have died as courageously and readily 
for cruel rulers and regimes as for kindly ones. 

There is, however, one factor that should be kept in mind if 
one is perplexed by the contrast between many acts of cruelty 
and oppression in the Soviet historical record and the devotion 
which the Russian armies and the Russian people have shown in 
defending their homeland. The majority of the Russian people 
have not been involved, either as executors or as victims, hi the 
intrigues and killings that accompanied the fierce struggle for 
power at the top, or in many acts of governmental ruthlessness. 

The explorer in the Arctic, the scientist in his laboratory, the 
worker, the farmer, the teacher, had no concern with the trials 
and the purge, except in the comparatively few instances when 
he would be caught in its toils. Such a mass atrocity as the liquida- 
tion of the kulaks as a class was abhorrent to most of the peas- 
ants, as I know from personal observation. But they could do 
nothing to prevent it, just as the dec^^ermans could do nothing 
to prevent the Gestapo from pureniig the policy of liquidating 
the Jews as a race. 

The concentration of power in the totalitarian state is prob- 
ably the gravest menace to modern civilization. Perhaps there has 
never been an age when so few could inflict so much suffering 
upon so many. 

The great historian Klyuchevsky ascribes the recovery of Russia 
after the Troubled Times at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the "little people" whose instinct for patriotism, order 
and self-sacrifice finally brought about internal peace and the 
expulsion of the Poles from the country without any commanding 
personality in the role of a leader. If Russia today is saved from 
slavery under the Nazi "new order 9 ' the "little people" will again 
deserve much of the credit. 

Leafing through the generally dry pages of Soviet newspapers, 
I stumbled on an eloquent description of how the "little people" 
of Leningrad had stood up to an ordeal far more terrible than 
London's. For this second city of the Soviet Union has been in a 
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state of semi-siege for more than a year, not only shelled and 
bombarded, but so nearly encircled that its food and fuel situa- 
tion was desperate. No foreign correspondent was able to visit 
Leningrad during the most acute period of this siege. But the 
following abbreviated summary of the account of the city's ordeal 
by the President of the Leningrad Soviet, P. Popkov, conveys an 
idea of the conditions that prevailed during the siege, and of 
the spirit that overcame those conditions. 

The problem of supplying the city with food became very acute 
for the Leningrad Soviet in the autumn (of 1941). The diabolical 
plan of the Fascist barbarians was to surround the city from all sides 
and doom it to starvation. But what seemed to the Germans impos- 
sible and what was really incredibly difficult Soviet people 
achieved. The supply of the city and the front with food was organ- 
ized over a road across the ice (of Lake Ladoga) . 

When water became short it was brought in containers; people 
hitched themselves to sleighs in order to bring fuel. In the fiercest 
cold, chauffeurs drove automobiles along uncleared streets in dark- 
ness. They worked under fire and showed marvels of heroism. 

The cruel privations of the winter affected the health of the 
people. Therefore a network of stations was set up, institutions of a 
semi-medical type, where people could refresh themselves, cure 
themselves, regain strength. Tens of thousands passed through these 
stations. In the spring, when the food supply improved., restaurants 
with increased food rations were opened up in all districts, and 
workers, employees and their dependents were assigned to these 
restaurants by instruction of physicians. About 300,000 persons were 
served by these restaurants. 

Because the telephones in many homes did not work, the sick 
>could not call doctors, order food, call for fuel for their stoves. But 
they were not abandoned. Young Communist Pioneers and school 
children began to go about the apartments, find out who was sick, 
give all kinds of help. If someone was weak, they went to the store 
for food, to the restaurant to bring a meal. They heated stoves, 
washed floors, cleaned up laundry. Orphans were taken to children's 
homes, sick to the hospital. 

The school year ended on July i. In November of last year 
(1941) 30,000 pupils of the seventh to the tenth classes and 60,000 
younger pupils began to study under frontline conditions. Frequent 
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air raids, bombardments, lack of fuel, absence of light, demanded 
the greatest exertions from teachers and students. The ink would 
freeze in the classrooms; the lessons would be written in pencil. 
Children prepared homework by flickering candle-light. Shells often 
fell near the schools and broke the glass in the windows. The older 
pupils with the teachers repaired the damage and the lessons went 
on. Principals, teachers, students themselves prepared fuel, collected 
the fragments of destroyed wooden houses to heat the classrooms, 
brought water on sledges, kept the schools clean. Some teachers 
walked five or six miles to their work. 

Shells and bombs fell on hospitals. Doctors, nurses, assistants were 
the last to leave. Surgeons continued their operations under the 
heaviest bombardments. One night eight shells burst on the grounds 
of a hospital. There were forty women in the maternity ward; three 
gave birth during the shelling. Thanks to the selfsacrificing work 
of the doctors and nurses not one of the pregnant women or of the 
newborn children was injured, although all the windows in the 
maternity ward were smashed by the explosions of the shells. 

One hundred and seventy children were brought out of nurseries 
and taken to shelters during an intensive bombardment of the Red 
Guard district. The nurse-in-training Rossiskaya asked for permis- 
sion to go to her own home, where she had three children, only after 
all these nursery children had been placed in safety. When she 
approached her home she saw it was burning. Other Soviet people 
came to the help of Rossiskaya's children and got them out of the 
flames. 

That is the epic story of Leningrad in our day. It is also, with 
some variations, the story of Warsaw in 1939, of London in 
1940-41, of Chungking, Barcelona and all the other martyred 
cities of one of humanity's worst crucifixions. These plain people 
of Leningrad, doctors and teachers, nurses and chauffeurs, were 
unconsciously transcending both the national boundaries of Rus- 
sia and the ideological boundaries of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
They were joining the heroic international of plain people of 
many lands who stood up to the worst that perverted modern 
science could inflict on them in the way of terror and destruction 
from the air and would not surrender. 



CHAPTER XIV 
RUSSIA IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 

WHAT WILL be Russia's role in the postwar world? Few ques- 
tions are more important from the standpoint of the prospects 
of future world order and world peace. Few are more speculative. 

Even in countries like the United States and Great Britain, 
where there is reasonably complete freedom of expression, there 
is no general agreement as to the kind of society that will emerge 
after the war. Discussion of possible change by Russians is 
sharply limited both by the conditions of the dictatorship, with 
its severe control of the spoken and printed word, and by pre- 
occupation with the war. 

But one observation may be hazarded. Every great war in 
which .Russia has taken part in modern times has affected the 
country's political and social development. After the Napoleonic 
Wars came the Decembrists, the first organized group of consti- 
tutional liberals. The Crimean War, which discredited the iron 
autocracy of Nicholas I, hastened the liberation of the serfs and 
the other reforms of Alexander II. The war with Japan in 
1904-05 shook up the old regime to such an extent that the 
spectre of revolution seemed very real and Russia obtained its 
first national parliament. Had it not been for the First World 
War, the Romanov dynasty might still be ruling Russia today. 
It was the intolerable strain of the war that made possible the 
two revolutions of 1917. 

The war with Nazi Germany has been a greater ordeal for 
the Russian people than any of these other conflicts. The invader 
has penetrated more deeply into Russian territory, has inflicted 
more casualties, military and civilian. About a third of the Soviet 
population has been uprooted from its homes or has been com- 
pelled to live under enemy occupation. There is scarcely a family 
that does not have its tragedy, or its tale of patriotic glory. 

286 
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It seems almost incredible that the Soviet dictatorship, strong 
as it is, will not be influenced and modified in many ways by 
this tremendous ordeal of the Russian people. One reason why 
Stalin made every effort to stay out of war was that he appreci- 
ated the dangers and the problems which such an experience 
would create for his system of personal rule and one-party dic- 
tatorship. 

Some changes are already evident. The Army is playing a 
much bigger role in national life. While there has been a care- 
ful effort to prevent any single commander from gaining too 
much personal publicity out of the war, a very considerable acces- 
sion of power and prestige to the officer class as a whole could 
not be avoided in the interest of successful conduct of the war. 
It may be assumed that the comparatively young Marshals and 
Generals who have shown up best in the test of combat will not 
be without influence in the postwar reconstruction of the country. 
They will be crowding the old Party bureaucracy for power. 

Then the war has outgrown the limits of the one-party system. 
A large part of the original Red Army, carefully propagandized 
in the ideas of communism, has been destroyed. Its ranks have 
been filled up with masses of new recruits, less schooled in Party 
ideas. The war, by making an unprecedented demand for the 
services of every Russian man and woman, has tended to lessen 
the distinction between Party members and non-party citizens. 

There may also be interesting and important implications in 
the Russian nationalist revival that 'was so marked before and 
during the present war. The Russian is still tightly sealed off 
against contacts with unorthodox ideas from abroad. There are 
no translations of foreign writers who criticize the tenets of Mane 
on economic or philosophical grounds. Contemporary news- 
papers and magazines are not available in Russia, as a general 
rule, even for the minority of Russians who could read such 
publications. 

But the nationalist revival has brought into official favor the 
classical Russian authors of the nineteenth century, such as Push- 
kin and Tolstoy. There are many "dangerous thoughts," from 
the standpoint of a self-perpetuating dictatorship, in the poems 
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of the liberty-loving Pushkin. Tolstoy's novels are suffused with 
a deep humanism that is the antithesis of doctrinaire fanaticism. 
And the thought of his later period, when he turned from literary 
and aesthetic creation to preoccupation with social and ethical 
problems, is completely hostile to any totalitarian system, with its 
religion, its pacifism and its profound suspicion of the power of 
the state. 

It is not clear how far Tolstoy's philosophical and ethical writ- 
ings are made available to Soviet citizens. But a modern Russian 
writer, a Red Army soldier, has recently published a story in 
which the hero refers sympathetically to Belinsky and Herzen, 
to the Decembrists and the members of the "Narodnaya Volyat* 
group that assassinated Alexander II. If Russian youth after the 
war begins to run away from the obsession with turbines and 
generators that helped the political police to stifle political criti- 
cism and begins to feel the same concern with the problem of 
human freedom that characterized the pioneer Russian radical 
and liberal intelligentsia, the foundations of the dictatorship may 
begin to sustain some serious fissures. The actions and ideas of 
some of Russia's new heroes, Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great, Suvorov and Kutuzov, do not threaten the principles of 
autocratic government. But this could not be said as regards 
Russia's rebel thinkers of the nineteenth century. It will be inter- 
esting and significant to see which models from .the Russian past 
make the stronger appeal to the thought and imagination of the 
Russian youth after the war. 

Another unsettling influence may well be the character of 
much of the Soviet war propaganda. The Nazis, for instance, 
are gravely denounced for closing churches and for interfering 
with religious freedom, although there are certainly many more 
churches functioning at the present time in Germany than in 
Russia. Nazi denial of civil and political rights is also attacked. 
Stalin has proclaimed "restoration of democratic liberties" as a 
war aim and has officially accepted on Russia's behalf the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. 

Now it is true, as was shown in an earlier chapter, that the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936 contains a number of provisions 
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relating to political and civil and personal liberties which have 
never been seriously implemented in Soviet practice. But war on 
the stupendous and tragic scale of the Soviet-German conflict 
stirs up men's minds, hastens changes that might have otherwise 
required decades or generations to complete. It is at least a strong 
possibility that the Russian people after the war will not be so 
submissive to the arbitrary rule of the political police, will not 
allow themselves to be forced back into that mold of tight one- 
party dictatorship which the war itself has broken to some extent. 

This is not to risk the prediction that Stalin will be overthrown 
or that his system will disappear overnight. Stalin is a forceful 
and cunning ruler and his system is strong. In some respects the 
probable Russian postwar conditions, with the immense need 
for rebuilding shattered cities and industries and staving off 
famine and plague in the regions that have suffered most from 
the German occupation, will demand a strong central govern- 
ment. 

But the dictatorship may well be loosened, and its directing 
personnel considerably enlarged and changed as a result of the 
war. With the passing of time the people, conscious that by their 
own efforts they beat off the Germans, may demand more free- 
dom from some of the more cramping aspects of the dictatorship. 
It must be remembered that absolute rule does not solve griev- 
ances and social problems. It only drives them underground and 
postpones the inevitable day of settlement. 

It was evident, for instance, even from the controlled Soviet 
press, that before the beginning of the war the peasants were not 
satisfied with conditions of labor and pay hi the collective farms. 
Otherwise there would have been no need to prescribe punitive 
measures for those who neglected work on the collective farm 
fields and devoted more time to cultivating their individual home- 
steads. It would not be surprising if the peasants should demand 
more and more insistently that the collective farm become a 
more genuine type of cooperative, able to bargain with the state 
on more equal terms as regards conditions of pay and labor. 

More freedom of the trade-unions and factory committees 
from Communist Party control, abrogation of the laws that make 
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it a penal offense to be late for work and to change one's job 
without permission would be natural demands for the workers. 
There may also be a demand for more faithful observance of 
the provisions of the Soviet Constitution. That the nominal 
democracy in electing Soviet officials is often disregarded in prac- 
tice is indicated by the following passage in a Soviet magazine 
devoted to administrative problems : * 

In many places elected presidents and secretaries of village Soviets 
are replaced for no reason by comrades who are illegally "co-opted." 
In the Moscow Region (Oblast) 1213 presidents of Soviets were 
replaced in 1936. In the Kalinin Region practically all the presi- 
dents of village Soviets elected in 1934 have been removed during 
the last year and a half. . . . When these elected officials were 
removed the most elementary rules established by law were violated. 
Elected deputies are removed from their posts without informing 
the voters and often for no adequate reasons. 

It is also possible that the Russians, after the stimulus of the 
war, will be more impatient in regard to the arbitrary arrests and 
banishments carried out by the political police. A story which 
was recently published in the American press and which was 
perhaps designed to show Stalin and Willkie in benevolent roles, 
also illustrates the total absence of normal legal protection for 
the average Soviet citizen. According to this story, an American 
correspondent was often seen in company with a Russian girl. 
The girl was "quietly removed from Moscow" and was only 
saved from exile to Siberia by the intercession of Mr. Willlde. 
The latter, at the urgent request of the correspondent, cabled a 
plea to Stalin and the latter intervened to save the girl from exile. 
So this particular story had a happy ending. But not many Rus- 
sians who fall into the hands of the political police are lucky 
enough to possess such an influential sponsor as Mr. Willkie. 
There could be no better means of implementing "freedom from 
fear" in Russia than to institute a system of legal protections 
for the individual that would make imprisonment or banishment 

1 See the article, "Violations of Soviet Democracy," by A. Tikhonov, in 
the magazine Sovietskoe Stroitelstvo ("Soviet Building") for April, 1937. 
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without conviction in an open court impossible and thereby 
render unnecessary such "benevolent despot" interventions as 
Stalin occasionally indulges in. 

Along with the favorable possibilities of loosening totalitarian 
controls (they could scarcely be made more rigid) as a result of 
the new popular mood generated by the war, there are two dis- 
quieting possibilities. The increased power and display of the 
Army may create in Russia a Bonapartist atmosphere, an atmos- 
phere favorable to wars of aggressive national expansion. The 
new Marshals and Generals may want to win more laurels on 
the battlefields of foreign countries. In this connection one can 
only hope that Russia's obvious need of a long period of peace 
for economic recuperation will outweigh the influence of the 
new militarism. 

The new nationalism in the Soviet Union is Russian, rather 
than Soviet in character. All the new orders and medals are 
named after Russian heroes. The Ukrainian hetmans, the Tartar 
khans, the Caucasian princes, the national heroes of the non- 
Russian peoples, are rather conspicuously left out. This raises 
the question whether the enlightened and tolerant nationality 
policy of the Soviet Government will be continued without modi- 
fication, or whether there will be a gradual relapse into nine- 
teenth century methods of Russification, 

These are some of the internal problems and perspectives that 
open up before the Soviet Union in the postwar period. What 
of Russia's future relations with the outside world, and especially 
with the United States? The course of events showed that we 
could not do business with Hitler. Can we "Ho business" with 
Stalin, using that phrase in its broader meaning, and not in. the 
narrow economic sense? 

It may be said that geography has tended to make Russia and 
America friends, while politics has kept them strangers. We have 
never experienced a serious clash of national interests with 
Russia, either under the Tsars or under the Soviets. Neither in 
the past nor in the present does one find any reason why either 
country should cherish territorial ambitions at the expense of 
the other. Never a great naval power, Russia has not threat- 
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ened American security or commercial interests on the high 
seas. 

No high blood pressure was generated in America when Rus- 
sia, in agreement with Japan, rejected Secretary of State Phil- 
ander C. Knox's proposal for the internationalization of the 
Manchurian railways. Russia's chosen fields of expansion before 
the First World War, the Balkans, the Near East, Central Asia, 
Outer Mongolia and Northern Manchuria, were parts of the 
world in which American political and economic interests were 
negligible. Russia and the United States found themselves on the 
same side in the two great modern wars. With their vast territory 
and rich natural resources, both countries possess a common stake 
in peace and stability ; neither has any temptation to indulge in 
predatory imperialism. 

So Russian and American state policies have not come into 
violent conflict. Individual Russians and Americans have usually 
got on well together. But, both under the Tsars and under the 
Soviets, some aspects of Russian administrative practice have not 
made a favorable impression on American public opinion. We 
did not like what we heard about pogroms and banishment of 
political prisoners to Siberia and other harsh and oppressive 
measures of the Tsarist regime. And the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, a few Communists and "fellow-travellers" excepted, have 
not been favorably impressed by such features of the Soviet 
regime as persecution of religion, liquidation of undesired groups 
and classes, numerous political executions. 

As for the Russians, their feelings about America have been 
mixed. Before the Revolution America would have represented 
ari ideal to some middle-of-the-road liberals; and there was a 
substantial emigration from Russia to the United States, espe- 
cially of peoples who lived in the Western provinces of the 
Empire, Jews, Poles, Finns, Letts, Lithuanians. The conserva- 
tive upper classes looked on American democracy with misgiv- 
ing ; most Russian revolutionaries, while they admired American 
social democracy, found the United States too capitalistic in its 
economic set-up. This same mixed attitude persisted after the 
Soviet regime came into power. American industrial and engi- 
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neering achievements were praised and admired. But the failings 
and imperfections of the American social order, real and imagin- 
ary, were mercilessly criticized. 

The common participation in the war has strengthened good- 
will on both sides. The heroism and efficiency of the Red Army 
have greatly enhanced Russia's prestige in the eyes of most 
Americans. Soviet recognition of the significance of American 
material aid may not always have been as generous as the facts 
would have warranted. But there has been official blessing for 
a goodwill policy towards the United States. There was a some- 
what incongruous Soviet tribute to Thomas Jefferson on the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth, although the Virginia 
libertarian would certainly have rubbed his eyes at some of the 
ideas and practices of his Soviet admirers. An American corres- 
pondent has been the hero of a war play produced in the Red 
Army theatre. 

There can now be little question that American-Soviet mili- 
tary collaboration will endure until the common objective of 
defeating Nazi Germany has been achieved. More complex and 
difficult is the problem of how far the Soviet Union and the 
United States can cooperate in the world after the war. Here 
three distinct sets of questions come up under the classifications 
(i) territorial claims and methods of world organization; (2) 
international communism; (3) the character of the Soviet inter- 
nal regime and its effect on Soviet capacity for international 
cooperation. 

( i ) The Soviet Government has made it clear that it regards 
its frontier of 1941 as indisputable. Recognition of this claim 
would mean the absorption into the Soviet Union of the formerly 
independent republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania and 
territorial cessions to Russia by Finland, Poland and Rumania* 
Four separate issues, each different in its moral and ethnological 
implications, are involved here. 

There would probably be little objection to the Russian acqui- 
sition of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, Rumania has been 
an active ally of Nazi Germany ; Rumania's record in maltreat- 
ing Jews, of whom there are a good many in Bessarabia, has been 
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bad. Moreover, the Rumanian title to the possession of Bess- 
arabia is dubious. The province was occupied after the First 
World War, in a period of great Russian weakness; and the 
Soviet Government never recognized the legitimacy of the annex- 
ation. 

The case of Poland is on a different plane. The Poles were the 
first people in Europe to resist Hitler, and they have paid a fear- 
ful price for undertaking this unequal struggle. One can under- 
stand the indignation of the average Pole at the suggestion that 
half of the former national territory should be assigned to Russia, 
that the new partition of Poland, arranged by Stalin and Hitler, 
should remain in force, so far as Russia is concerned. 

There are other Polish grievances against the Soviet Govern- 
ment : the deportation of large numbers of inhabitants of eastern 
Poland to the Soviet Union and the fostering in Moscow of an 
organization called the Union of Polish Patriots. A leading role 
in this group is played by Wanda Vassilevskaya, a Polish woman 
writer, whose husband, Korneichuk, is Soviet vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Pgjjg are inclined to suggggt in this Union the 
nucleus of a future Moscow-dominated ^qlfoh "ynve^jjjgpt." 
The Soviet action in breaking off relations with the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile and in organizing a small Polish military force, 
named after the patriot Thaddeus Kosciuzko, apparently as a 
counterpoise to the larger Polish army which was created in Rus- 
sia and evacuated to the Near East after disputes about arms and 
organization made military cooperation with the Red Army 
impossible, have not allayed these Polish suspicions. 

It is the Soviet argument that the regions of Poland occupied 
by the Red Army in 1939 are ethnologically White Russian and 
Ukrainian, not Polish, and that the people voted for inclusion 
in the Soviet Republics of White Russia and Ukraina. There 
were plebiscites after the Soviet occupation; but it would be 
rather naive to interpret voting under these conditions as a free 
expression of the popular will. 

Quite probably the settlement of this Soviet-Polish border dis- 
pute will depend on how the war comes to an end. If the Red 
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Army is the first to break into Hitler's "Fortress Europe" and is 
able to roll westward at will, it is hard to see how Soviet annexa- 
tion of the territory which is claimed can be avoided. If, on the 
other hand, the decisive blow should be delivered from the West, 
or by means of a thrust into the Balkans that would bring the 
Polish army of General Anders into Poland before the Red Army 
arrives there, some kind of compromise solution might be reached, 
providing for a plebiscite, or for an agreed division of the dis- 
puted territory. 

Another cause of coolness in Soviet-Polish relations is the 
Polish desire, sponsored both by the late General Sikorski and by 
his successor as Premier, Mr. Mikolajczyk, to organize a federa- 
tion of states in central and eastern Europe. Stalin sees in this 
idea the germ of a hostile combination against the Soviet Union 
and is determined to thwart it. The Czechoslovak Government, 
which had gone fairly far in the direction of framing the terms 
of a close political and economic union with Poland, backed out 
of the arrangement when Soviet displeasure was made manifest. 

There is a natural and understandable difference in attitude 
towards Russia between the Poles and the Czechs. To the Poles 
Russians are equally obnoxious with Germans as historic oppres- 
sors ; Suvorov, the hero of the newly nationalist Soviet Union, is 
as hateful a name in Poland as CromwelPs in Ireland. The 
Czechs, on the other hand, as a western outpost of the Slav race, 
see the Germans as their major enemies and look for support to 
Russia without fearing the loss of their independence. 

Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia were products of the general 
acceptance of Wilson's idea of self-determination after the First 
World War and of the temporary simultaneous weakness of 
Germany and Russia. These three peoples are distinct national- 
ities. During the time of their separate existence they certainly 
enjoyed a higher standard of living than one found in the Soviet 
Union. One of the significant and characteristic features of life 
in Moscow, the metropolis of four million people, was the con- 
stant practice, before the war, of importing food and other 
consumption goods for the use of foreign embassies from the 
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much smaller capitals of the Baltic States and Finland, from 
Riga, Tallin, Kaunas and Helsinki. These states are helpless in 
the military sense and it is doubtful whether there will be any 
foreign intervention to save them from being swallowed up in the 
Soviet Union after the defeat of Germany. 

Finland, although only a little more populous, is a stronger 
country militarily, as the two wars which it has fought against 
the Soviet Union prove. There is no ethnological basis for the 
Soviet territorial claims against Finland. The Finland of 1939 
did not include a Russian minority of any consequence within 
its borders. The Soviet case in demanding a westward expansion 
of its frontier is not very strong from the standpoint of inter- 
national law. Not only did the Soviet Union recognize the 1939 
frontiers of Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and Poland in 
freely negotiated treaties; it voluntarily confirmed this recogni- 
tion in non-aggression and neutrality treaties which it concluded 
with these countries, at its own initiative, in the thirties. But 
the overwhelming preponderance of military power which the 
Soviet Union will possess in eastern Europe after the defeat of 
Germany will probably make it possible to redraw frontier lines 
in that part of the world pretty much as Stalin chooses. 

The Soviet dictator has repudiated annexationist designs, apart 
from the recovery of his 1941 frontier. And, while ambition often 
grows with opportunity, it is a plausible assumption that Stalin 
will be so beset with problems of internal reconstruction after the 
war that he will not endeavor to launch out on a campaign of 
unlimited territorial expansion. 

The capture of Constantinople was a persistent Russian ambi- 
tion in the nineteenth century. It was prompted partly by senti- 
mental considerations, such as the recovery of the traditional 
seat of the Eastern Orthodox Church, partly by the practical im- 
perialist consideration that the possession of Constantinople 
would assure control of the Black Sea. Stalin would scarcely be 
interested in placing the cross over Saint Sofia. But the second 
consideration might weigh heavily with him; and the Turks 
occasionally cast anxious glances in the direction of Moscow. 
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However, it seems probable that in the immediate postwar 
period the Soviet Government would be satisfied with an ar- 
rangement which would insure free passage for its ships through 
the Dardanelles. 

Very interesting and very inscrutable are Stalin's designs in 
the Far East. He has said nothing on this subject and is evidently 
very anxious to avoid friction with Japan, at least while the war 
with Germany is still in progress. This attitude is understandable, 
even if it is irritating to Americans who are impatient with the 
comparatively slow progress of hostilities against Japan. It has 
taxed Russia's resources to keep Hitler's forces successfully at 
bay. To have provoked a second war with Japan might well have 
overtaxed these resources. 

One may, therefore, assume that the Soviet Government, while 
putting up as strong a defensive front as circumstances permit 
along the Manchurian border, will make no aggressive move, 
direct or indirect, against Japan so long as Hitler has not been 
beaten. The desire to preserve Soviet neutrality is so strong that 
the Russians hesitate even to pass on newspapers and magazines 
which they can purchase in Japan for American use. 

Up to the present time Japan has felt equally compelling rear 
sons for remaining at peace with the Soviet Union. The Japanese 
are by no means "Hitler's stooges," as they are sometimes ignor- 
antly described in America. They regard aU Western peoples with 
impartial dislike and a victorious Hitler would have been a source 
of concern and embarrassment to Tokyo. At the same time Japan 
could not face with equanimity the prospect of a defeated and 
crushed Germany, followed by a concentration of Anglo-Saxon 
air and naval power in the Orient. 

So the most probable moment for a Japanese attack on Russia 
would come when the Japanese would apprehend the imminent 
possibility of a German defeat, unless something should be done 
to redress the balance. It is conceivable, of course, that Japan would 
reckon on the likelihood of a successful defensive war against 
Great Britain and America ; but a thrust to obtain Vladivostok 
and the other East Siberian bases from which bombing attacks 
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against Tokyo and other Japanese industrial centres could be 
most effectively launched is always within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

If Japan refrains from attacking and Stalin retains his free- 
dom of action in the Far East it is doubtful whether he will 
attack Japan the day or the month or perhaps even the year after 
Nazi Germany cracks up. He will probably prefer to sit back 
and recuperate, make the dispositions which he desires in Europe, 
and watch the United States and Great Britain carry the brunt 
of the war in the Orient. After all, he has intimated more than 
once that America and Great Britain were carrying on this policy 
in relation to the Soviet Union and he would doubtless feel that 
turn-about is fair play. When Japan begins to totter under the 
blows of the Anglo-American-Chinese coalition, Stalin may be 
expected to intervene and help deliver the final blows. The Soviet 
dictator is not a man who does something for nothing. The price 
of his intervention may run as high as the setting up of a Soviet 
regime in Manchuria, which would be equivalent to the annexa- 
tion of this disputed region to the Soviet Union. At the very least 
he would expect the restoration of Russia's former preferential 
economic status in North Manchuria. 

There are two alternative policies which Stalin may pursue in 
China. He may support Chiang Kai-shek's central government. 
Or he may, with the aid of the Chinese Communists, who hold a 
considerable area in the Chinese Northwest, foster separatist 
movements which would detach from China all its northern and 
western borderlands, Sinkiang, Outer and Inner Mongolia, 
Manchuria, perhaps some of the northwestern provinces. Which 
policy Stalin will choose will depend on whether Chiang Kai- 
shek gives convincing proofs of desiring friendly relations with 
Russia. Under no conditions will the Soviet Union relinquish 
Outer Mongolia, which is an affiliated Soviet Republic in every- 
thing but name; and Soviet political and economic influence 
will most probably remain very strong in Sinkiang. 

It is hard for the imagination to grasp the increase in relative 
strength which the Soviet Union will experience if and when 
Germany and Japan are completely knocked out and reduced to 
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impotence as military powers. Given this condition, Stalin will 
possess far and away the greatest combination of military and 
industrial strength between the Atlantic and the Pacific. It will be 
of momentous consequence for the future of the world how he 
uses this strength* If he pursues a genuine "good neighbor" policy 
towards Russia's weaker neighbor states in Eastern Europe and 
in Asia, abstaining from annexations of non-Russian territory 
and from interference in the internal affairs of these states, Rus- 
sian prestige will be enhanced and the prospects of a long era 
of peace will be much brighter. But if Stalin abuses his power 
and resorts to methods of intrigue and bullying, new hostile 
combinations in power politics would soon arise. Great Britain 
is apparently willing to recognize the Soviet frontier of 1941. 
But an unlimited expansion of Soviet power and influence be- 
yond that line would soon bring into play the traditional British 
hostility to the domination of the continent by a single power. 
And American feeling would be disturbed and alienated if 
Soviet policy towards China should develop along annexationist 
lines. 

What are Stalin's war aims? He laid down some excellent 
theoretical principles in his speech of November 6, 1942 : 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity 
of their territories, liberation of enslaved nations and restoration of 
their sovereign rights, the right of every nation to arrange its own 
affairs as it wishes, economic aid to nations that have suffered and 
assistance to them in attaining their material welfare, restoration of 
democratic liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite regime. 

In his message of May i, 1943, he associated himself with the 
Roosevelt-Churchill demand for unconditional surrender, de- 
claring : 

It is now clear that only the utter routing of the Hitlerite armies 
and the unconditional surrender of Hitlerite Germany can bring 
peace to Europe. 

In regard to measures of practical international cooperation 
for maintaining peace Stalin has been as reticent as the most un- 
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reconstructed American isolationist. One can search his public 
statements since the beginning of the war without finding any 
concrete references to such matters as the organization of collec- 
tive security, the limitation of armaments, the pooling of raw 
materials, the creation of an international police force. And it 
must be said that the very nature of the Soviet dictatorship, with 
its suspicion of foreigners, its absolute centralized power, its ex- 
clusion of foreign publications and ideas, is a pretty formidable 
obstacle to the realization of some of the more sweeping schemes 
for abrogating national sovereignty and establishing a world fed- 
erative state that have been advocated in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

(2) Is it Stalin's secret war aim to promote Communist 
revolution throughout Europe and the world? There can be no 
absolutely final and conclusive answer to this question until the 
war is over. But there is much evidence, not only in Stalin's own 
statements and actions, but in the prevalent psychology of the 
Soviet Union, to suggest that the goal of world revolution has 
been shelved, if not permanently scrapped. It is indeed ironical 
that Stalin's Russia is turning away from this goal just when the 
agony and destruction of a second World War may have created 
revolutionary moods in some of the European countries that 
failed to respond to Lenin's appeals to revolt during and after 
the last war. 

From the time when it was established in 1919 the Communist 
International fulfilled two separate and sometimes conflicting 
functions. It was, in its own flamboyant language, "the general 
staff of the world revolution," the would-be central organizing 
agency for the promotion of revolution on the Russian Com- 
munist model in every country on the globe. At the same time it 
was an obedient instrument of Soviet foreign policy. And this 
second characteristic of the International became predominant 
as time passed and faith in Moscow in the coming of world 
revolution waned. 

Only a hair-splitting sophist would attempt to deny the com- 
plete subordination of the Communist International to the Soviet 
Government. D. Z. Manuilsky, one of the leading Soviet repre- 
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sentatives in the Executive Committee of the International, testi- 
fied on one occasion : 

Not a document of importance, possessing big international sig- 
nificance, was issued from the Communist International without the 
most active participation of Stalin in its formulation. 

Inasmuch as Stalin for more than a decade has been unmis- 
takably the dictator of the Soviet Union, the close interlocking 
character of the direction of these two institutions, the Soviet 
Government and the Communist International, is established 
beyond serious dispute. An unprecedented condition was thereby 
created. The Tsarist Government was quite different from the 
democracies of Western Europe and America in its internal 
structure and methods of government. But Tsarism was not an 
article of export. No groups of Americans, Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen were working, with Russian support, to set up Tsarism 
in those countries. 

This anomalous situation in which the Soviet Government 
was inextricably identified with an international revolutionary 
organization, 2 was an almost insuperable barrier to the develop- 
ment of genuinely cordial relations with foreign powers. It may 
seem strange that Stalin, with his eminently practical mind, did 
not liquidate the Communist International long ago. 

Two considerations probably influenced him to keep that or- 
ganization in being. First, he had to take account of Communist 
public opinion, at least until he disposed of the Old Bolsheviks 
through the trials and the purge. World revolution had been one 
of the dogmas of Marx and Lenin. It could not be thrown over 
too hastily or too lightly. 

Moreover, the Communist International was an asset as well 
as a liability in Soviet foreign policy. It set up a Russian fifth 
column in every country where there was an organized Com- 

2 The Soviet Government has always been severe in restricting association 
among foreigners in Russia. Even such a harmless organization as a foreign 
press club was forbidden. In view of this fact it is quite preposterous to 
imagine that the Communist. International would have been permitted to 
function in Moscow without the full approval of the Soviet Government. 
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munist Party, bound to carry out any orders that might be re- 
ceived from Moscow. A shrewd foreign observer remarked to 
me, in the twenties, when Soviet-British relations were chron- 
ically strained: "The Communist International is Russia's sub- 
stitute for a navy." 

Through the Communist International it was possible to hit 
back at Great Britain with a special effectiveness in China. Until 
Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communists and drove them out 
of the Kuomintang, the Chinese national revolutionary move- 
men^ from 1924 until 1927, was under strong Communist influ- 
ence. To possess a fifth column in every large country is a 
weapon ; and Stalin is slow to relinquish a weapon. 

Even now, after the self-dissolution of the Communist Inter- 
national, announced on May 22, 1943, it is not certain that 
Stalin has altogether relaxed his grip on the weapon. The Ameri- 
can* Communist Party, because of the danger of legal inconveni- 
ences, disaffiliated itself formally from the Communist Interna- 
tional in 1940. But it did not swerve for a moment from follow- 
ing the "Party line," as laid down in Moscow, Until June 22, 
1941, the war, in the opinion of American Communists, was an 
imperialist conflict from which the American people should re- 
main completely aloof. After June 22, after Russia, not America, 
had been attached the Communists became the hottest of all-out 
interventionists. 

The very unanimity with which some thirty parties which be- 
longed to the Comnftfeiist International at the time of its dissolu- 
tion accepted Moscow's suggestion indicated that the habit of 
docile obedience to Russian orders had not been lost. Soviet 
elections would be more impressive if minority parties could 
function and roll up plausible votes. Soviet political trials would 
be more convincing if at least one defendant would firmly main- 
tain his innocence. And the dissolution of the central organiza- 
tion of the International would have seemed more significant if 
at least a few* of the affiliated parties had: stoutly protested and 
announced their intention to carry on as an International, even 
\yithout Soviet approval. 

Obviously a testing period will be necessary before it can be 
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determined with certainty whether the Communists in various 
countries have dissociated themselves from Russian dictation. It 
is this element of Russian dictation that is at the root of the 
whole Communist problem in Western Europe and America. In 
a democracy there could be no reasonable objection if a group of 
citizens should advocate, by legal and peaceful means, that the 
state should take over the entire national economy. What is 
objectionable in the Communist technique is its fifth column 
aspect of unquestioning subordination to the will of a foreign 
government, together with the methods of petty intrigue and 
clandestine infiltration into organizations for the purpose of 
dominating or disrupting them^that have been so characteristic 
of Communist tactics. **-^ 

What argues against the spread of communism as one of 
Stalin's major objectives is not the dissolution of the Communist 
International. This was a shrewd tactical move, calculated to dis- 
arm criticism in America and Great Britain and to allay the fears 
of non-Communists in the German occupied countries. It could 
be revoked at a moment's notice and it need not affect the close 
relations between Moscow and the individual Communist parties. 

But the whole mood of the Soviet Union has ceased to be 
revolutionary. The dominant group in the ruling party is no 
longer composed of fanatical aposties of revolution. It is com- 
posed of high civilian officials, military officers, captains of state 
industry, men who have increasingly taken over the habits of life, 
and the habits of thought, of ruling classes in other lands. This 
change in the make-up of the dominant group has gone hand in 
hand with the shift from internationalism to nationalism in the 
officially approved propaganda for the Russian masses. 

It is noteworthy that Stalin has never put forward the slogan 
of a Soviet Germany. A genuine social revolution, in Germany or 
anywhere else, would probably be rather embarrassing to the 
Soviet dictator, intent on building up his personal power on a 
more conservative social foundation. If some of the radical 
Nazis believe that they could buy absolution for themselves and 
escape the consequences of a lost war by staging a more or less 
synthetic Communist revolution in Germany they are merely 
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preparing disillusionment for themselves. Stalin would be both 
fearful and suspicious of a Soviet Germany. He would wish to 
see Germany weak, divided, crippled, perhaps under a mildly 
Leftist government. He is thinking in terms not of converting the 
German masses to communism, but of weakening Germany, as 
Russia's most dangerous continental enemy. 

Stalin's oblique and enigmatical statement that it is both "im- 
possible and inadvisable" to destroy all military strength in 
Germany might be interpreted as a preliminary bid for diplo- 
matic influence with a chastened non-Nazi Germany. But Stalin 
would certainly not be the advocate of a "soft peace" with Ger- 
many. Forgiveness of injuries has never been one of the Soviet 
leader's guiding principles. And a milder man than Stalin would 
feel a sense of bitter resentment at the cruelties and the devasta- 
tion that have accompanied the German occupation of a large 
part of European Russia. 

The balance of probability is against the fear that doctrinaire 
communism will be a main factor in bedevilling the relations 
between Russia and the outside world after the end of the war. 
It is the new lusty Russian nationalism that may well cause more 
headaches to the diplomats when the time comes to draw new 
maps of Europe and Asia. 

(3) There is still a third problem to be faced in connection 
with Soviet foreign relations. This is the very distinctive char- 
acter of the Soviet regime, its dictatorial form of government. I 
have suggested in the first paragraphs of this chapter influences 
that may lead to a relaxation of the dictatorship. But this is spec- 
ulation; and in any event changes in the direction of greater 
political and civil liberty will most probably take place slowly 
and gradually. 

We must reckon with the Soviet regime as it is. And it would 
be mere wishful thinking not to recognize that the possibilities of 
genuinely intimate cordial collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers are limited by the methods and 
psychology of a dictatorship. 

One may offer two illustrations of this point. Groups of like- 
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minded Americans and Englishmen, businessmen, trade-union- 
ists, intellectuals, students, government officials, can meet and dis- 
cuss in an atmosphere of free give-and-take. An American can 
criticize some American act or policy, an Englishman can express 
the opinion that his government had been wrong or mistaken on 
some issue without the danger that either might be denounced 
as a traitor, a counterrevolutionary and a saboteur. 

In such discussions are the germs of the international public 
opinion that is absolutely necessary as a background for effective 
international cooperative action. Now any one who has had ex- 
perience in dealing with Russians at home or abroad knows that 
there is no possibility of such free-and-easy interchange of ideas. 
No Russian with a normal instinct for self-preservation would 
admit, even in a very private gathering, that Stalin had been or 
could be wrong. x 

Armament limitation will certainly be one of the cornerstones 
of any enduring peace. It will not be enough to disarm the Axis 
powers. If the victorious nations go on, without any agreed check 
or limitation, producing ever more destructive explosives, ever 
more formidable bombing airplanes, ever larger and more effec- 
tive warships, the peoples everywhere will be condemned to an 
ever lower standard of living. And a still more destructive Third 
World War would be the only possible consequence of such an 
armaments race. 

Russia will be an essential partner in any convention for the 
limitation of armaments. Russia will need peace and recovery 
even more than the United States and Great Britain after the 
end of the war. It is to be hoped that this fact will make Russia 
a willing and cooperative participant in keeping national arma- 
ments at a low levd^in establishing, perhaps, some kind of in- 
ternational police. But it would be idle to deny that one sanction 
for the maintenance of a disarmament convention in democratic 
countries is lacking in the Soviet Union under its present political 
organization. This is the sanction of free speech and free press. 
Should an overzealous General or Admiral try to evade the 
obligations of an international convention in a democratic coun- 
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try there would always be public-spirited citizens who would 
denounce and repudiate the violation. There is no such possibility 
under a dictatorship. 

American policy towards Russia should avoid two harmful 
extremes. Dislike for certain Communist theoretical ideas and for 
certain Soviet administrative practices should not blind us to the 
practical necessity of cooperating with Russia in order to win 
the war and to maintain peace after the war. We should be 
willing to meet Stalin halfway on any programme that would 
seem designed to implement the reasonable and humane war 
aims to which the Soviet dictator has professed his attachment. 

On the other hand we are under no obligation to act as if 
America were a twelfth affiliated Soviet Republic. We should 
not surrender or compromise with our fundamental ideals of in- 
dividual liberty and humanity or misrepresent recent history hi 
books and films and magazine articles. It is not on a basis of 
falsehood and propaganda that genuine enduring friendship be- 
tween the American and Russian peoples can or will be built. 
As for Stalin and his associates in the Government, they are 
favorably impressed not by backslapping flattery, but by our 
practical aid hi airplanes, tanks, food and military effort on the 
European continent. 

One may hope that after enduring peace has replaced the 
present war the emphasis in Russia's new nationalism will 
change, that Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Plekhanov, Herzen, Mikhailov- 
sky, the great thinkers and humanists, will push the sanguinary 
Tsars and the battle-crowned generals into the background. Even 
if the American and Soviet political systems and ways of life 
remain as far apart as they are at present, there is no fatalistic 
reason why the two countries should come into conflict. Both 
have a common stake in the maintenance of peace. 

But positive cooperation can go much farther if there is a 
larger common denominator of liberty. It is not for us to dictate 
Russia's institutions, any more than we should tolerate a Russian 
attempt to impose its form of government on us. But we may 
hope that some day, in their own time and in their own fashion, 
the Russian people will realize the ideals of their rebel thinkers 
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who loved liberty, of the humanistic radical and liberal intelli- 
gentsia of the generations before the Revolution. We may hope 
that., perhaps by means and processes we cannot now foresee, 
there will emerge, out of the present ordeal of humanity, in which 
the Russian people have played a heroic part, a Free Russia, an 
integral and inseparable part of a Free World. 
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